- and educate. 
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School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 


Public Schools Should Save the Children 


BABY, naked, hungry, homeless, comfort- 
A less, was left on the steps of the village 

post-office. It set up loud wails of distress 
and aroused the townsfolk. ‘Their sympathies 
were warm, and they flocked to the child, bring- 
ing What appealed to each individual as the thing 
it would most need. One good woman brought a 
warm petticoat, another a “night-slip, one a blue 
hood, another some red mittens; some oue brought 
a bowl of gruel, some one else a bib. ‘There was 
awarm blanket, another hood, a little coat too 
small for him and a little dress too large. Some 
one brought a cradle and some one else volun- 
tered a place to put it. 

Asa result, the child’s immediate distress was 
relieved; he was fed and warmed, but in piece- 
meal fashion. Tle had antumnber of garments but 
they did not especially fit; they did not harmo- 
nize and they were not complete. He lacked some 
articles which no one had happened to think of 
as atall important. Phere were mittens but no 
shoes, two hoods but no underwaist, and so on. 
He was gotten up in hap-hazard fashion because 
the good people who had helped hin had worked 
independently instead of co-operating, “They had 
preserved their personality at the expense of the 
higher good of the child they helped. They did 
not aim to do this; siniply it never occurred to 
them that the child could have been more suitably 
and more completely outfitted if one person hi id 
been empowered to provide for hin. 

A parallel case is drawn on bi: 
circumstances of the city, which has 
left on its doorstep to care for 
To the welfare 
of childhood there are as many 
different people contributing 
as there were kind ladies to 
the aid of the little refugee. 
But here, as there, their atten-, 
tions in some instances over- 
lap, and in others do not reach. 
And the confusion incident to 
caring for their protege dis- 
trac ts. from the benefits con- 
ferred upon him, ‘The com- 
plexities of chiid-raising, when 
the city or ‘state shoulders the 
duties forced upon it by uneven 
industrial conditions, are not 
tasily to be solved. It isa big- 
ger problem than at first it 
seems, and it takes time for the 
stale to adjust its machinery to 
inadequate solution, ‘Lhe citi- 
zens respond to the need, but in 
&confused, unco-ordinate fash- 
lon, many of their sincere efforts 
Werlapping and entangling, 
any needed things being omit- 
ted, 

The city furnishes now, with- 
out question, the great-coat that 
Covers childhood and keeps off 
much of the cold, but awaken- 
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America’s First Mothers’ Pensicn Law 


“3 
Half the children born of parents 


who are poor, in Chicago and_ other 
cities, die before they reach 


Father of 
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school age, six years. 
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ing lovers of humanity are coming to under- 
stand that the child needs more than protection 
from the elements, that his health needs care 
and his mental and ethical nature needs traming. 
These good people try to supply the deficiencies 
they see, and the result is a vast number of 
he ‘Ipful agencies expending a vast deal of energy 
and considerable mone y in an effort to help 
childhood, part of which energy and money 
serves its legitimate purpose, and part of whic h 
is lost in the e ili anglement of administration, 

It is impossible to enumerate all the agencies 
for the good of childhood. — First and fo cman 
is the elaborate public school machinery, which 
is broadening its scope year by year, as evidenced 
by ils vacation schools, its use of the schools as 
social centers, ete. Of late, there are open air 
schools, with room and teacher public school 
property, and furnishings and food from private 
charity. The school is beginning to answer the 
industrial cry of the children by giving them a 
chance to fit themselves for p: Lying occupations, 
through its technical schools, 








CHILDREN JUST ENTERING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO, ALMOST DEAD FROM IMPROPER 
CAKE, POOR AND INSUFFICIENT FOOD, HOVEL HOMES, ETC, Henry Neil is shown on right 
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essential to the child's best good. 


There are visiting nurses and medical and den- 
tal service placed in the schools by the board of 


health; likewise the ‘Little Mother?’ orgsniza- 
tions. Playgrounds are under the direction of 


the park boards, as well as the small parks, all 
most essential to the educational welfare of the 
children, Private charity is undertaking what 
the school has not yet reached out to, the day 
nurseries which care for the children of working 
and ailing mothers during the day, giving them 
the privilege of enjoying their companionship in 
the evenings. — Private charity also helps in a 
multitude of other ways, in sanitariums, excur- 
clothing, Christmas gifts, —things which 
importantly influence the physical and moral 
growth of every child. “The Juvenile Court looks 
after unraly children, —here in Chic: wo with per- 
haps a hundred probation officers to kee ‘p trac [ of 
the young offenders against the ordinances of 
their elders. — Likewise, the school board employ 
about a hundred truant officers whose duties lie 
in large measure among the same class of young 
people. And so on endlessly, through the list of 
organizations that try to get at the welfare of 
childhood from every conceivable angle, ‘There 
is the organization that seeks to safeguard the 
city for young people by censoring the moving 
picture shows and prosecuting dives; the one 
that is trying to keep children in school after the 
age of fourteen; the one that is trying to find 
safe employment for the child that must work, — 
all the different advocates of the different points 
They are all 
sincere and worth-while efforts 
.to help in the biggest cause of 
the century. ‘There is, how- 
ever, much of all this earnest 
effort that is futile; not be 
cause of weakness in the will of 
the doers, but because of the 
disjointed methods followed 
and the lack of co-operation, 
A unification of all the child- 
welfare movements would rem- 
edy this great waste of energy. 
We have established a nation- 
al bureau of child) welfare, a 
long step forward in the right 
direction. The next step is 
such a bureau in each city, 
where the child problem is of 
chnormous dimensions, because 
so often the city has not only 
to educate the child but in a 
large measure to supply home 
care, training and influence. 
The public school should take 
the jead in such a system, be- 
cause of its longer experience 
in handling childhood, _ its 
magnificent “equipment and or- 
ganization, and the great ad- 
vancement in the broadness of 
educational thought. Under 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The Law in its Relation to the Teacher—I. 


HIS JURISDICTION ‘TO PUNISH 


By Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law, University of Florida 


ishment of his pupils, the teacher must ever 

keep at least four foundamental considerations 
in view. First, does the improper conduct of the 
child properly come within the jurisdiction and 
responsibility of the teacher? Second, is the rule 
which the child has broken a reasonable regula- 
tion? Third, is the enforcement of the rule 
against a particular child reasonable and proper 
under existing circumstances? Four, 1s the 
teacher in the infliction of punishment acting 
honestly in the performance of duty, according 
to his sense of right, unactuated by any improper 
motives, such as malice, wantonness, or revenge ? 
_ These are the four tests to which the court, at the 
instance of the complaining party, will subject 
the action of the teacher in every case. If the 
answer is **No”’ to any one of them, then, gener- 
ally speaking, the teacher is liable civilly to the 
injured child and criminally to the state. 

Now if the answers to these four questions 
could always be obtained by ordinary reasoning 
and judgment, there would be no need for any 
further discussion. In point of fact, however, 
the answers can only be obtained by “‘legal rea- 
soning.” This is not only close reasoning, but 
close reasoning which harmonizes as far as possi- 
ble the many various principles of the law. Now 
as this “legal reasoning’? can be acquired only 
by a consideration of a number of decided cases, 


I ORDER to escape legal liability in the pun- 


we shall proceed to examine some 
forthwith. 
How Far Does the Teacher’s Authority 


Extend ? 


It is plain that the pupil is under the control 
of the teacher from the time he leaves home for 
school until he reaches it again on his return. 
Consequently, it is proper for the teacher to make 
rules dutenot to prevent loitering, or evil com- 
pany, or the frequenting of vicious places of 
resort. When. the child has returned home, or to 
his parents’ control, then the parental authority 
is resumed and the control of the teacher ceases; 
then for all ordinary acts of misbehavior the 
parent alone has the power to punish. 

Years ago a Mr. Seaver kept the public school 
in Burlington, Vermont. One of his pupils, a 
boy eleven years of age, committed an offense an 
hour and a half after the close of school and 
while driving his father’s cow past the teacher’s 
house. This boy, in the presence of some fellow- 
pupils and of the master, contemptuously called 
the latter ““Old Jack Seaver.’? Next morning 
atter school convened the master reprimanded the 
offender for this language and whipped him with 
a small rawhide. In upholding the teacher, 
Judge Aldis said: ‘‘Where the offense has a 
direct and an immediate tendency to injure the 
school, and to bring the master’s authority into 
contempt, as in this case where it was done in the 
presence of other scholars and of the master and 
with a design to insult him, we think he has the 
right to punish the scholar for such acts if he 
comes again to school. The misbehavior must 
not have merely a remote and indirect tendency 
to injure the school. All improper conduct or 
language may perhaps have, by influence and 
example, a remote tendency of that kind. But 
the tendency of the acts so done out of the teach- 
er’s supervision, for which he may punish, must 
be direct and immediate in their. bearing upon 





[As explained more fully in connection with the 
first article of this series, published last month, the 
abbreviations in parentheses are references to author- 
ities, after the regular manner of lawyers in preparing 
their papers. The explanation of the abbreviations 
used in this article are: S. E.—Southeastern Reporter. 
S. W.—Southwestern Reporter. Am. Dec.—American 
Decisions. Am. Rep.—American Reports. L. R.A. 
N. S.—Lawyer’s Reports Annotated New Series. 


*Book Rights Reserved, 


of them- 


the welfare of the school or the authority of the 
master and the respect due to him. Acts done 
to deface or injure the schoolroom, to destroy 
books of scholars, or books or apparatus for in- 
struction, or instruments of punishment of the 
master; language used to other scholars to stir 
up disorder or insubordination or to heap odium 
and disgrace upon the master; writings and _pic- 
tures placed so as to suggest evil and corrupt 
language, images and thoughts to the youth who 
must frequent the school * * * such offenses the 
master has always been deemed to have the right 
to punish (76 Am. Dec. 156). 

Punishment has been properly inflicted because 
of the violation of a rule prohibiting the use of 
profane language or quarreling or fighting among 
the pupils, although the violation had occurred 
three-fourths of a mile from the schoolhouse after 
the school had adjourned for the day and the 
pupils were on the way to their respective homes 
(55 Am. Rep. 387). ‘This rule is both reasonable 
and necessary, the reason being that the effects of 
the acts done out of the schoolroom reach within 
the schoolroom and are directly detrimental to 
the good order and the best interests of the school. 

Not many years ago the school board of 
Marion, lowa, passed a regulation to the effect 
that the board **would not permit football or its 
practice under the auspices of the high school or 
on the school grounds.”? For violation of this 
rule a certain boy was suspended, whereupon he 
instituted mandamus proceedings for reinstate- 
ment. This boy, on a Saturday afternoon, at 
the fair grounds, had played on a football team 
composed largely of high school students. He 
had also assisted others in posting this game as a 
high school contest. It was contended in his be- 
half that the rule did not apply to the conduct 
of pupils-on holidays and outside of school hours. 
If so construed, it was argued, it would be un- 
reasonable and invalid. In upholding the school 
board and denying the mandamus, Chief Justice 
McClain said: **The conduct of pupils which 
directly relates to and affects the management of 
the school and its efficiency is within the proper 
regulations of school authority. * * * ‘The proper 
power of the school board in reference to the en- 
couragement or discouragement of the playing of 
football by the pupils of the school was not 
limited to the high school grounds, but extended 
to participation by pupils in games as members 
of a team purporting to represent in any way the 
high school (3 L. R. A. N.S. 496). As throw- 
ing light on the above situation, the following 
extract from another Iowa case is instructive: 
**A pupil may engage in sports beyond school 
that will render him unfit to study during school 
hours. Cannot these sporis be forbidden? The 
view that acts, to be within the authority of the 
school board and teacher for discipline and cor- 
rection, must be done within school hours is nar- 
row and without regard to the spirit of the law 
and the best interest of our common schools’’ (31 
Iowa 562). 

That the utmost limits of the teacher’s au- 
thority over the pupil outside of school hours 
has already been indicated is brought out plainly 
in the following Missouri case. The school di- 
rectors of Tipton, Missouri, it appears, made a 
rule that no pupil should, during the schoo! term, 
attend any social party, and in consequence of 
such rule expelled a seventeen-yeur-old boy, who 
had attended such a party with the permission of 
his parents. The court held that the rule was an 
unreasonable interference with the parent’s con- 
trol over his child and that the directors had ex- 
ceeded their powers; but inasmuch as they were 
not actuated by malice or wilfulness, no damages 
could be recovered against them. The child, 
however, had the right to be reinstated in the 
school by mandamus proceedings. In rendering 
this decision, Judge Norton said: ‘If directors 


can prescribe a rule which denies to the parent 
the right to allow his child to attend a social 
gathering, except upon pain of expulsion from a 
school which the law gives him the right to at. 
tend, may they not prescribe a rule which would 
forbid the parent from allowing the child to at. 
tend a particular church and thus step in loco 
parentis and supersede entirely parental au- 


thority?” (27 Am. Rep. 343). 
May Home Study be Required ? 


Some time about 1887, when ‘Texas was still a 
picturesque land of wild adventure, a certain 
Alexander Murphree was teaching one of the 
public schools of De Witt County. One day he 
assigned one of his pupils, a thirteen-year-old 
boy, two examples in arithmetic to be worked at 
home over night, warning him that a whipping 
would be the penalty of non-compliance. When 
the examples were called for the next day, the 
boy said that he was willing to solve the problems 
in school, but that he would not work them at 
home, giving no excuse for his contumacy, 
Whereupon the teacher, being a man of his word, 
undertook to chasten this youthful opponent of 
study in absentia, the result being that the latter 
proceeded to emphasize his arguments with a 
butcher knife, which he drove home under the 
shoulder blade and in the thigh. In affirming 
the boy’s conviction of an aggravated assault, the 
Supreme Court said: **’The authority of a teacher 
over his pupils is not, in our opinion, necessarily 
limited to the time when the pupils are at the 
schoolroom or under the actual control of the 
teacher. Such authority extends, we think, to 
the prescribing and enforcement of reasonable 
rules and regulations, even while the pupils are 
at their homes (48. W. 579). 

In harmony with the principle of the above 
case is a much later decision by the Supreme 
Court of Georgia (36S. E. 920), to the effect 
that “‘where a pupil has been instructed to prepare 
a paper on a given subject and does not do 80, 
but reads a paper prepared by her father and 
containing expressions 1mproper and _ disrespect: 
ful to the teacher, the offense is two-fold; and 
although the school authorities may excuse and 
condone the preparation by the father of the 
paper actually read, and also its reading by the 
pupil, the latter may still be punished for the 
failure to prepare a paper herself in compliance 
with instructions. If the punishment be the pre- 
paration of a paper on the same subject at a latter 
date and the pupil refuse to prepare ‘it, such 
pupil may be disciplined by expulsion or suspel- 
sion or other proper punishment.’’ It is to be 
noted that the above court holds that whether a 
particular subject given by school authorities for 
composition or debate is suited to the age and 
advancement of the pupil is a question for deter- 
mination by such authorities and not by the 
courts. 

Notwithstanding the rather confident expres 
sions of these two courts, the writer feels that the 
subject of punisment for the neglect of home 
study should not be left without a word of cav- 
tion. Many situations may arise presenting 4& 
close questions as court and jury are ever call 
upon to determine. The line must be drawn 
somewhere between the authority of the school and 
of the home, for the teacher cannot be allowe 
entirely to supersede parental authority. In the 
case before the Texas Eourt there was no evident 
to show that the boy, in refusing to do the hone 
study required, was acting under the instructiol 
of his parents or with legitimate excuse. Suppo¥ 
the father forbids home study or_ prescribes work 
for the child making such study impossible 
Would not the teacher’s attempt to require howe 
study under such circumstances be a greater St 
persedure of parental authority than a school edi¢ 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Elementary Agriculture 


HOW ITS TEACHING MAY BE PROMOTED BY THE HOLDING OF EXHIBITS 
By Lester S, Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio 


ROGRESS is the watchword of the hour. 
P It is true, I believe, that in no decade of our 

country’s history has there been such a mar- 
velous growth and development in nearly every 
line of work as has been experienced in the past 
ten years. This being true, the report made by 
the high school committee at the last meeting of 
the National Educational Association at Chicago 
was a great surprise to many people of our coun- 
iry.. This report stated that after an investiga- 
tion covering twenty-five states the high school 
courses were found to be thirty years behind the 
times. The report of the rural school committee 
showed that out of 20,000,000 
school children in the United States. 
12,000,000 were in rural schools, 
and less than one-third of this num- 
ber received the proper school in- 
struction. 

When we are forced to admit that 
school affairs generally have not kept 
pace with this onward progress in al! 
other lines of activity, we ask the 
reason for this lethargy in school 
affairs. The answer in most cases 
is a lack of school sentiment. The 
officers of some of our normal schooits 
and colleges noted this in their 
schools years ago. In about the year 
1856, Alfred Holbrook established 
at the Lebanon Ohio University 
what afterward became known as 
“An Annual School Exposition.”’ 
These were intended ty show the 
work accomplished by the students 
during the year. When the parents 
came from all parts of the Union 
to attend the annual commencement, 
they were permitted to see what 
their sons and daughters had been 
doing during the past year. This 
_ was afterward adopted by other 

igher institutions of learning. 

Later on, school superintendents 
held what was called Drawing and 
Penmanship Exhibits. ‘These after- 
wards included Manual ‘Training 
and Domestic Science. Exhibits containing 
Drawing, Penmanship, Manual 'Lraining and Do- 
mestic Science are being held in many parts of ou 
country today, but these cannot be properly called 
school exhibits because not all school work is rep- 
resented. To be a regular school exhibit, at least 
seventy-five per cent of all work taught should be 
shown. ‘That is, if a school gives instruction in 
twenty-four branches, eighteen of these at least 
should make up the exhibit, and each pupil should 
be represented by some kind of work. 

It was about twelve or fifteen years ago that 
these regular school exhibits were held by differ- 








SCHOOL EXHIBIT MADE BY TURTLECREEK TOWNSHIP AT 





ent school men in the various states. These ex: 
hibits could be seen at the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis and also at the Jamestown Exposition. 
The writer had the pleasure of seeing the work on 
display at the St. Louis Fair and was told that 
the school exhibit was one of the best possible 
means of incresing school sentiment. Up to this 
time, I had not given the matter serious consid- 
eration, but upon returning home, decided to 
hold an exhibit at the high school where I was 
teaching. It proved to be a great success, and 


three other annual exhibits were held during my 
employment at this school. 


It happened that the 





SCHOOL EXHIBIT MADE AT WARREN COUNTY (OHIO) FAIR, SEPTEMBER, 1912 


The rural schools of Turtlecreek Township contributed this exhibit. The Agricultural exhibit on the table won first prize. 


Some of the schools exhibited more than eighty different kinds of farm products. 


subject of Agriculture had been introduced in 
this high school this same year (1904), and the 
exhibit idea aided us in bringing before our 
patrons the character of work done in this new 
branch of study, as well as in all the other 
branches. 

As a result of these exhibits and the introduc- 
tion of Agriculture, the school attendance 
increased from 68 to 92% of the average daily 
attendance upon the monthly enrollment. Tardy 
marks decreased one-half. School visitors in- 
creased five-fold. 

I was afterwards employed as superintendent 





LEBANON UNIVERSITY, MAY 15, 1910 


Only the work of two schools is shown in this photograph, but the entire exhibit was composed of work 


rom the fourteen schools of the township. 





of a township (‘Turtlecreek, in Warren County, 
Ohio) with the understanding that Agriculture 
was to be introduced and given as much attention 
in these fourteen rural schools as any other 
branch of study. .Upon taking charge of these 
schools, we found fourteen different sets of books 
in use in the fourteen schools; very few records 
of any kind were being kept by the teachers; 
from fifty to five hundred tardy marks during 
the school year in each school and the attendance, 
as shown on the clerk’s record, was 62%—the 
average daily attendance upon the monthly en- 
rollment. ‘There of course could be no uniform 
course of study under such condi- 
tions, and little interest was mani- 
fested by the pupils and much _ less 
by the school patrons. As Agricul- 
ture had done so much to improve 
school conditions in the high school 
district referred to above, we decided 
early in the school year to hold an 
Agricultural Exhibit at the close of 
the school year, to show the work 
of the township _ of these four- 
teen rural schools. Although the 
teaching of Agriculture had been 
required of the teachers two or three 
years before in this township, it was 
not a success until 1907. 

This success of the teaching of the 
subject was brought about, I believe, 
very largely because the pupils under- 
stood there was to be an exhibit of 
their work at the close of the year, 
and they took more interest in the 
work to be done. 

This exhibit of Agricultural work 
was to be composed of work to be 
selected each week from the regular 
work done in the schools. In order 
that the parents might feel that we 
were not giving too much emphasis 
to this new branch, we decided to 
make an exhibit of all work done in 
the schools as well as Agriculture. 

The Agricultural Exhibit, in ad- 
dition to the manuscripts showing 
regular work done, consisted of collections of 
wood found in each district; seeds classified as 
garden, field and weed seeds; corn and other seed 
testers; drawings of modern dairy barns and 
farm-houses; mode! farms showing two, three 
and four years’ rotation; model silos; old birds’ 
nests made by the beneficial birds; bird-houses to 
suit the fancy of the woodpecker, martin, blue- 
bird and wren; samples of different types of 
corn, mineral collections; mounted flowers and 
weeds; baking and sewing by the girls; drawing 
to show different types of farm machinery; and 

(Continued on page 50! 








SCHOOL EXHIBIT FROM ROCK SCHOOL IN TURTLECREEK TOWNSHIP, 
WARREN COUNTY, OHIO 


To be a regular school exhibit, at least seventy-five per cent of all work taught should be shown ; that is, if a school 


gives instruction in twenty-four branches, eighteen of these should make up the exhibit, 








American Art—lHl. 


can have no better introduction than the 

words of our greatest landscapist, Inness 
himself: “"I would not give a fig for art ideas 
except as they represent what I perceive behind 
them: and I love to think most of what I, in com- 
mon with all men, need most,—the good of our 
practice in the art of life. Rivers, streams, the 
rippling brook, the hillside, the sky, clouds,—all 
things we see,—will convey the sentiment of the 
highest art if we are in the love of God and the 
desire of truth. ‘The true purpose of the painter 
is simply to reproduce in other minds the im- 
pression which a scene has made upon him. A 
work of art does not appeal to the intellect. — Its 
aim is not to instruct, not to edify, but to awaken 
an emotion. Its real greatness consists in_ the 
quality and force of the emotion.” 

After the Revolutionary period there was a 
distinctly marked change in the social and polit- 
ical life of the United States. Naturally, a simi- 
lar line of demarcation is to be found in the prog- 
ress of art. Before the rapid material develop- 
ment and the eager quest of wealth the old ideals 
of the early days must necessarily be eclipsed. 
The dignity that characterized the courtly life of 
the pre-Revolutionary epoch was not suited to the 
spirit of the new era, Democracy supplanted 
aristocracy. No statesmen arose to equal Jeffer- 
son and Washington. 

By the time the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century had closed we find important steps in the 
advancement of our art had been taken. The 
founding of the New York Academy of Fine 
Arts, the National Academy of the Arts of De- 
sign, and the Art Union, a little later, were three 
of the most important. 

While Cole and Durand were the real founders 
of our landscape school, yet to Thomas Doughty 
must be given the credit of our earliest work of 
this class. ‘The modest canvases he gave us have 
a peculiar charm in their skies and violet depths. 
Durand, from Orange Mountain, New Jersey, 
after years of careful work as an engraver, gave 
forty years to landscape work, not. laying down 
the brush until in his eighty-third year, and then 
having seven years longer of life to spend peace- 
fully on his New Jersey farm. His landscape 
with their accuracy of detail, soothe with the at- 
mosphere of peace and rest that envelops them. 

The work of Thomas Cole was popular. It 
was his aim to make his art the teacher of moral 
ideas on an elevated plane. The most noted of 
the allegories are: **'The Course of Empire,” in 
which the same harbor is used for a series of five 
scenes; “The Voyage of Life,”’ in four canvases 
portraying infancy, youth, manhood, and old age ; 
“The Departure and the Return,’? companion 
pieces, now 1n the Corcoran Art Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which show a knight in the morn- 
ing and the evening of lite; ‘The Oxbow”? is 
doubtless the most original canvas. ‘To Cole be- 
longs the honor of having first given the distine- 
tive character of our landscape. New England 
and New York iu all its varied natural beauty he 
loved. For more than twenty years his studio 
was in the Catskills, whose pictorial wealth he 
found as rich as Irving did their legendary 
treasures. 

The Hudson River School, so known in art 
history, consisted of a group of men who worked 
in the open air. Intoxicated with American scen- 
ery, they dared the early dangers of the Rockies 
and the Yellowstone. They were boastfully pa- 
triotic. In their foreign study they kept the ideals 
of their youth and did not grow out of sympathy 
with their first work, but broadened in mind and 
technique. Of the older men are Kensett, Gif- 
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ford, Church, and Inness; of the younger, Mar- 
tin, Wyant, and Moran. 

Kensett was a painter of American scenery as 
we see it. 
temper. 


S KR. Gifford was a painter of poetic 
He was the first to insist on the artistic 
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importance of exect values in brush work. As 
the creator of the most brilliant canvases, we 
turnto F. EK. Church, of Hartford, Conn. (1820- 
1900.) Cole took him asa member of his family, 
and perceptibly influenced his ideas and method. 
With unflagging industry, directed by a penetra- 
tive intelligence, Church essayed the noblest sub- 
jects yet attempted, His panoramic combinations 
were drawn from the splendors of the tropics, the 
grandeur of volcanoes, the iomensity of icebergs, 
the sublimity of Niagara. Europe and America 
admired with wildest raptures the gorgeous col- 


oring. Among his representative works are: 
“The — Vikings’ Daughter ;”’ ** Pandora ;”" 


** Knowledge Is Power;’’? “Scenery in the Mag- 
dalena River, South America;’’? and “Niagara 
Falls. ”’ 

Alexander H. Wyant (1836-1892), possessed 
of great delicacy and refinement, always worked 
for subjective interpretation of nature’s secrets. 
“The Landscape,’? a canvas 56x60, is exquisite 
in its light and massing, animated by the spirit 
of nature personified and almost vocal. 

Homer ). Martin, bornin Albany, in 1838, 
had pictures in the Academy of Design before he 
was twenty-one. His various trips abroad, and 
especially his acquaintance with the work of the 
Barbizon painters had a far-reaching influence 
upon his art. In their work he saw deeper, nobler 
sentiment, the effectiveness resulting from unity 
of impression, ‘The fuller development brought 
about by his foreign study caused him to repaint 
many of his earlier subjects. ‘These, his latest 
works, were his masterpieces, keyed to a note of 
deep, grave soberness, with delicate coloring and 
tonal effects of sky and earth. 

Of all these the greatest is George Inness. He 
was born on a farm about two miles from New- 
burg, N. Y., in 1825, and died at the Bridge of 
Allan, Scotland, in 1894, At an early age his 
talent was unmistakable. As an example to the 
youth of our day, was his tremendous earnestness 
of purpose, his persistent application to the mas- 
tery of the intricate details of his work, thus 
gaining a facility and rapidity of handling char- 
acteristic of the expert. Aleng this line one 
sentence of his should be added to school memory 
gems: “TL think the best thing that can happen 
to a boy is to have some honest ambition stirred 
up in him, no matter how trifling it may be.” 

He was at his best when treating American 
subjects, and his range of native scenes extends 
from Canada to Mexico and from ocean to ocean, 
Never has nature in this land of the free had such 
varied, truthful, loving and artistic interpreta- 
tion and portrayal, Autumn landscapes in opu- 
lent coloring, the brooding peace of midsummer, 
rich meadows sparkling with dewdrops, sunrise, 
sunset, moonlight, storm, calm, fertile valleys, 
beetling cliffs, clumps of trees or Iénely pines, — 
each and all show his one ambition: *"'To pene- 
trate the great secret they embodied, and to fathom 
in them the mysterious heart that stirs the 
universe, ”” 

Just now, when in our educational scheme we 
are la ying such stress on nature study, and when in 
social life the slogan is ** Back to the soil,’’ we 
shall find no more profoundly analytic student 
of nature than Inness, nor shall we find any form 
of art, be it literary or pictorial, more deeply 
fraught with the eternal significance of earth’s 
messaye to man. 

It was the ‘civilized landscape’’ he painted ; 
a landscape related to man, to be understood by 
him, translatable in his ideas and feelings, He 
says: ‘‘Some persons suppose that landscape has 
no power of conveying human sentiment. But 
this isa great mistake. The civilized landscape 
peculiarly can; and therefore I love it more and 
think it more worthy of reproduction than that 
which is savage and untamed. It is more 
significant. ”” 

The distinctive note of his genius is the color, 
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light and air of his pictures. He was especiaily 
fond of atmospheric phenomena filled with mois- 
ture,—sun dispelling fogs, the softness of en- 
veloping mist, the brooding haze of a warm sum- 
mer day; he painted the delicate lights of dusl.s 
and dawns, shadows in the depths of the forest 
or moving on the land from a flying cloud; his 
color effects were positively his own,—the rich- 
ness of autumn, or sunset; or the soft and dainty 
greens of spring. His works may be studied in 
the public collections of paintings in Boston, 
Brooklyn, Buftalo, Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, and Washington. At the 
time of his death there were more than two hun- 


dred and forty canvases in his studio, the sales of. 


which amounted to over one hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Among his best works are: ‘The Georgia 
Pines,’’ which the artist himself considered his 
masterpiece. On the right are the pines, with 
tall, straight trunks, while to the left is a house 
just on the edge of the thicket; stretching in the 
distance is the typical Georgian country, **'The 
Coming Storm,’’ consisting of pasture-land, 
woods, and distant moors; above are the rapidly 
approaching storm clouds, whose bursting fury 
is suggested in the swaying branches, rapidly 
wheeling birds and uneasy cattle. ‘*Summer’’ 
(Medfield, Mass.) is unsurpassed as a representa- 
tive New England scene; there is the order and 
trimness of thrift in house and premises, individ- 
uality in form and character of trees, and the 
oppressive atmosphere of a hot mid-summer day. 
“The Delaware Valley’? shows the bounteous 
character of a great, fertile river valley; in it is 
seen the glorious abundance of the harvest season. 

After fifty years of single-hearted devotion to 
his art, he is secure in public esteem, in his place 
at the head of the art of the nineteenth century, 
and in the fulfilment of his ambition. 

In more recent landscape work, we find H, 
Bolton Jones, with his bright, delicate spring 
and summer scenes; George Inness, Jr.; Birge 
Harrison; William H. Coffin; Charles H. Davis, 
whose **Brook’’ is said to be the most perfect 
landscape ever painted; and Leonard Ochtman, 
whose evening effects are poetic and delicate. 
But of the later group Tryon is considered by 
many our greatest landscape artist. His work 
has native themes, it is pervaded with noble sen- 
timent, and is executed with origina! and modern 
technique. 

In all American landscape works there is the 
thread of personal feeling. The new methods 
and theories learned abroad have been adapted 
to our own scenery, and the rendering has been 
along the line of a finer development of the tra- 
ditions of the past. From the Roman Art Ex: 
hibition of 1911 the report ‘was that the art of 
the United States was “healthy, sane, temperate; 
and beautiful. ”” 

In studying our landscape work, it is profitable 
and interesting to view nature from the stand- 
point of our poets. The arts are related, each 
helps to understand the other. From the follow- 


-ing brief list of poems the teacher may select 


what best suits the picture work she is doing and 
the needs of her own school. 


LoNGFELLOW 


An April Day 

Autumn 

Sunrise on the Hills 

To the Driving Cloud 

Autumn (two sonnets) 

A Day of Sunshine 

Night 

Sundown 

Moonlight 

Selections from Hiawatha, Miles Standish and 
Evangeline. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A Cultural History Story Course for the Sixth Grade—VI. 


ENGLAND—EARLY HISTORY —CHIVAL- 
RY IN THE ARTHURIAN LEGENDS 


Introduction. Having completed the study of 
the continental countries considered in our plan, 
we shall take up the development of the English 
as a nation. ‘This study 1s of especial value to 
us, as the English influences are the most vital 
ones in the story of our own career. English 
ideals largely dominated our growth into a 
nation. 

Map Study. Make the pupils familiar with 
the location of the British Isles. Point out the 
separate islands of Great Britain and Treland. 
Indicate the three countries of Great Britain, 
England, Scotland and Wales. Show how the 
fertile farm-lands of England, her harbors, mines, 
forests and favoring climatic conditions made her 
amuch more desirable site for settlement than the 
rough, mountainous, non-productive regions of 
Wales and Scotland. 

Earliest Inhabitants. Give an interesting word 
picture of the primitive savages of England; talk 
of their cave life, their occupations,—hunting, 


fishing, fighting; their clothing; the discomforts ° 


of their life. 

Invasions from the Mainland. Indicate Gaul 
(France). Tell how various tribes, somewhat 
more civilized than the early savages of Great 
Britain, lured by the beauty of the white cliffs 
gleaming across the waters, ventured, in frail 
basket boats, across the English Channel, and 
in turn took possession of the land. ‘The Gaels 
were the first of these tribes; they were followed 
by the Celts who drove them and the savages 
northward to the mountains of Scotland, where 
they developed into the ‘wild Picts and Scots, the 
“pictured’’ or tattooed men of the north. The 
Celts were followed by the Britons, a more war- 
like savage tribe than themselves, who drove them 
after the Gaels and savages toward Scotland, and 
took possession of the desirable southern farm- 
land. Make a word study of the hardy Briton. 
He is a picturesque figure, with his coat of blue 
paint, his long black mustache, his war-rattles, 
war-chariot and war-whoop. 

Roman Invasion. The Britons held full sway 
in the land till the time of Julius Caesar. Recall 
Caesar’s pro-consulship in Gaul. While there 
the Britons sent aid to the Gauls against Caesar, 
who retaliated by two expeditions against them. 
Tell of the Britons’ plan of endeavoring to 
frighten the Romans from landing by their united 
war-whoops. ‘Tell of Caesar’s conquest of them 
and his naming the island Britannia. 

Roman Rule in England. ‘This lasted from 
Caesar’s invasion, 55 B. C., till about 450 A. D. 

Explain the changes wrought in England dur- 
ing this period of five hundred years. Show the 
civilizing influence of the Romans,—the intro- 
duction of refined customs, of laws, costumes and 
the building of cities, roads, canals, Call atten- 
tion to the three great walls built across the 
northern part of the island for protection against 
incursions of the wild Picts and Scots. Tell of 
the introduction of Christianity among the 
Britons after the Romans themselves had accepted 
the faith, Make a prominent point of this be- 
cause when we come to the stories of Arthur, the 
British king, we shall picture him a Christian 
Warring against the heathen Saxons. 

_ Anglo-Saxon Invasion. — Recall the Teutonic 
Invasions of the Roman Empire. Recall the 
tory of Alaric thundering at the gates of Rome. 

This caused the issue of the order for the recall 
ofall Roman troops from the provinces for the 
protection of Rome herself. Obedient to the 
order, the legions left Britannia. ‘Tell of the 
troubles that befell the Britons thus left to the 

herey of the Picts and Scots, who swarmed over 
the walls, It was at this time that St. Patrick 
"as kidnaped by the Picts and sold into slavery 
Mo Ireland. The full story of the adventures 
of the saint can be interjected here. ‘They make 
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an interesting illustration of the lawless condition 
that prevailed, and _ serve ‘to keep the further 
spread of Christianity through the conversion of 
Ireland in view. Finding the Britons an easy 
prey, ‘Teutonic tribes from the mainland, Angles 
and Saxons, next invaded the distressed island, 
conquered the Britons, took possession of the 
land and drove the Britons westward to Wales. 
Show how the name of the country became 
**Angles’  Land,’’ afterwards changed — to 
**England.’’ Explain the term ** Anglo-Saxon.”’ 
Recall the heathen belief and half-civilized cus- 
toms of the ‘Teutonic tribes before they were civ- 
ilized and Christianized. ‘These customs and this 
belief were brought into England by the Angles 
and Saxons, who soon destroyed all evidences of 
the Roman civilization, and established their own 
laws, language, customs and religion in the land. 
Speak especially of the English language. Show 
how the principle of self-government, the right 
to vote, being the essential principle of Teutonic 
government, was thus brought into England and 
became the dominant principle of English and, 
later, of American rule. 

These preliminary studies of English conditions 
are recommended before taking up the legendary 
stories of King Arthur, for they make a logical 
foundation for the later and more (historically) 
important events of English history. The points 
can be handled in a simple conversational way, 
and need not consume any great length of time. 

King Arthur. ‘The stories relating to King 
Arthur form really a great prose epic. They are 
among the most famous in the world, and no 
others exert so great a spiritual uplift upon chil- 
dren of the age with whom we are concerned. They 
come easily within the comprehension of the 
pupils. Whether Arthur was really historic or 
not, isa minor matter from our point-of-view. 
Our chief concern is the character influence that 
the great stories concerning him and his knights 
will exert. Before taking up the stories them- 
selves call attention to the exile of the Britons in 
Wales, where they were driven by the heathen 
Saxons. Here, it is said, Arthur arose among 
them and, determined to win back his lands, 
warred with the invaders. These conflicts gave 
rise to the stories of Arthur and his knights. As 
he and these knights are pictured in the stories to 
be knights of chivalry, the stories will not be 
really intelligible without a little preliminary 
study af chivalry, although as a historic move- 
ment it does not belong here, but rather to a far 
later day. 

Chivalry. Handle this study in a very simple 
way. ‘ell the purpose of the organization; the 
protection of women and the church. © Empha- 
size the courtesy to women that was required of 
the members who were called knights. ‘Tell of 
the conditions of noble birth and years of training. 

The Page. A boy of seven to fourteen years 
of age, trained by a noble lady. ‘Tell of his 
duties,—attention to his lady, singing, dancing, 
chess-playing ; his obedience, truthfulness, honor, 
bravery, his gay dress, his lady’s pride in him. 

The Squire. The page after fourteen. Served 
the knight till twenty-one. His duties in the 
knight’s service,—care of the armor, weapons, 
horses; his riding practice, his practice with the 
sword, his service to his lord on battle-field or 
field of tournament. 

The Knight.  Yligible for knighthood at 
twenty-one. Preparations for the ceremony,— 
prayer, vigil in the church. The ceremony,— 
the blessing of the armor, the vow, the accolade, 
the presentation of gifts, the congratulations. 
The penalty of disgracing the order. 

Activities of the Order. Quests, jousts, tourna- 
ments, battles. Explain a quest or knightly ad- 
venture; a joust, a combat of skill between two 
knights; a tournament, a combat of skill be- 
tween parties of knights. Describe a tournament 
in detail—the conditions of entrance in the con- 


test, the conditions of the contest itself, the prizes, 
the battle, the witnesses, the judges, the queen of 
the contest. 

Such a preliminary study as is here indicated 
will find our pupils prepared to take up the stories 
of the Knights of the Round Table intelligently 
and appreciatively. They will not be puzzled 
over the use of terms they cannot understand. 
Do not dwell too long upon the introductory 
study; the terms will become more and more con- 
crete as the stories progress. 

The Stories. In a series of articles that are 
intended merely to indicate points to be fully 
elaborated by the teacher, it would be impossible 
to outline satisfactorily a set of stories such as 
ought to be given to make a cycle of the King 
Arthur period. — Books containing these stories 
are indicated in the reference list accompanying 
this article. A teacher skilled in compilation 
can read all the various versions of these stories 
(and there are scores of them both in prose and 
poetry), and gather what pleases her individual 
fancy into one story, weaving into it her own 
thoughts. ‘This makes the most ‘‘telling”’ story, 
for itis, in a measure, the teacher’s own, bearing 
the stamp of her own individual taste. However, 
this is no light task and requires skill and 
patience and joy in the work, and a special apti- 
tude for it. ‘Those not feeling themselves quite 
fitted for it will do well to confine themselves to 
some one version. The following stories told in 
the order named are recommended as forming a 
beautiful and connected series: 

The Coming of Arthur; Excalibur; Gareth 
and Lynette; Lancelot and Elaine; Sir Galahad 
and the Holy Grail; The Passing of Arthur. 

There are many other stories besides these, but 
none of the others make quite the appeal that 
these do. It is well, in talking the stories over, 
to call attention to the great influence they have 
exerted in art and literature, naming some of the 
poems of various poets (particularly Tennyson’s 
**Idyls of the King’) produeed through their 
study, and mentioning the pictures of such artists 
as Abbey. 

No work in all this rich scheme is productive 
of more satisfactory results than is this on the 
King Arthur period, 

Devices for Interest. Show pictures of the 
knights; make tin armor; fashion swords, spears, 
battle axes, shields and banners. 

In summing up the King Arthur stories, em- 
phasize the ideals of the knights,—truth, honor, 
bravery and courtesy. 

Reference List— 

Old English History—Freeman. 

Short History of the English People—Green. 

Story of the English—-Guerber. 

Child's History of England —Dickens. 

English Foundations—Ramsey. 

Articles on Chivalry in Encyclopedias. 

Boys’ King Arthur—Sydney Lanier. 

King Arthur—Brooks. 

King Arthur—Frost. 

Idyls of the King—Tennyson. 





The children begin their education when they 
begin to play; for play not only affords an out- 
let for their energy, and so supplies one great 
means of growth and training, but places them 
in social relation with their mates, 1n conscious 
contact with the world about them. The old 
games that have been: played by generations of 
children not only precede the training of the 
school and supplement it, but accomplish some 
results in the nature of the child which are be- 
vond the reach of the school.—Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 





If every child was brought up right, wickedness 
would cease from the face of the earth.—£nng 


Richmond. 
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The American Flag 

When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night 

And set the stars of giory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of che free, 

To hover in the sulphur-smoke, 

To ward away the battle-stroke, 

And bid its blendings siine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 

Flag of the brave!*thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of hope and triumph high! 

When speaks the siynal trumpet-tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on, 

Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn, 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home ! 

By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us! 

—Joseph Rodman Drake. 


Familiar as are these lines to adults, they are 
new and inspiring to children, ‘This poem be- 
longs to the class of literature that no American 
ean afford to be without. 

Betier give these same best things to pupils, 
even at the risk of using what to their elders are 
threadbare fabrics, than select newer material 
of less inherent worth. 

With this month of ‘anniversary celebrations, 
we have a rather crowded program. Tt seenis 
wisest to give one of these topics the prominent 
place, being content to touch the others rather 
lightly. 

Longfellow, Lowell, Washington and Lincoln 
must each receive at least a day of detailed con- 
sideration. Jt seems reasonable to select as the 
central topic for February the general subject of 
Freedom, and then set pupils the task of discov- 
ering how each of these distinguished Ameri- 
cans has contributed and still contributes toward 
a higher liberty. - 

Let pupils collect poems and prose excerpts 
dealing with freedom, ‘These may be read aloud 
by the ones who found them, and may be given 
as morning or opening exercises, 

All pupils should memorize Drake's ** Ameri- 
can Flag.’? How much more you should do 
with it depends, of course, upon the condition of 
vour class. Here are some things not to do with 


this or any other bit of literature :— 
Don't ask such a question as, *“*What does the 
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to be told a phrase is wrong; he is puzzled to 
know why he is corrected when nearly everyone 


next line mean?’ Phat question requires no 
thought on your part, and arouses none on the 
part of the pupil. Discard it. 

Akin to that indolent query is this, **What 
does “baldric? man?’ It is possbile to know 
perfectly the meaning of every word in the poem, 
and still be ignorant of the poem. 

Avoid crowding the oral reading upon pupils 
hefore they have surcharged their minds with the 
sentiment. ‘“Lhis pocm is used for patriotic in- 
sphation, not for vocal drill. Oral rendering is 
the crowning piece of work with a selection of 
this nature, 

Dow t present the poem until you yourself feel 
enthusiastic about it. When you feel that you 
will not be happy until your children know these 
inspiring words, you are in a right frame of 
mind to teach the selection, 

‘Abandon the fatlacy that what you learned 
about the American flag some time ago removes 
the necessity for fresh study of the subject. Noth- 
ing but fresh study of the topic will be relished 
hy live young Americans; better not try any 
warmed-over material with them. 

Equipping yourself with history of the flag 
does not mean that you need monopolize the giv- 
ing of information on the subject. Rather is it 
advisable to give a short interesting talk, and 
then assign points to be looked up by the entire 
class or by individual pupils. 

Here are some questions to arouse a desire for 
study :— 

When was the fag made ?, By whom? Where ¢ 

When was it adopted by Congress ? 

What were the exact words of the resolution ? 

When was the flag first used ? 

When was the flag first unfurled on the sea ? 

What do you know of John Paul Jones? 

Of how mieuny stripes does the flag now consist ? 

How many slars are there now? Which two 
were added last year? Why ? 

Do you think it wise to have the Jag flying 
before your school building every day that school 
is in sessior ? Give all your reasons. 

Is ita better plan to have the fag reserved for 
special occasious? Why? 

Why must an audience always rise when the 
Star Spangled Banner’? is sung? Why should 
every Aimerican know just how to salute the flag ? 
Do you? 

False Syntax 

Countervailing the influence of associates in 
matters of every-day speech is no small task. So 
strong 1s the tendency to reproduce what we 
habitually hear, that something most potent as a 
corrective must be given if we would improve. 

Long ago people gave up the delusion that the 
memorizing of rules in grammar could ever pro- 
duce radical changes in speech, Almost hack- 
neyed is the Comenian truism, “We learn to do 
by doing,” and yet it needs to be continually 
emphasized that we learn to speak by speaking. 
You may insert the word correctly if you chvose. 

Granted all this as sound theory, there still re- 
mains a place for exercises in false syntax ; be- 
cause there coines a time in the experience of the 
thoughtful pupil when he is no longer satistied 


of his associates uses the same form. Here is 
the place for drill in false syntax, with rules and 
reasons well in the foreground, 

The mode of procedure should be,-—first, the 
presentation of the topic as a lesson in formal 
grammar; second, an inquiry into the structure 
of sentences in which that point is correctly used; 
third, the formulating of rules pertaining to the 
question; fourth, exercises in false syntax cor- 
rected according to rules just learned. 

Experience, —I mean my own experience as a 
pupil in grammar,—showed me the real worth of 
rectifying faulty constructions; for incidental 
correction always left me in doubt as to which 
form to use next time; often the two would leap 
into consciousness at once, and at the spur of 
the moment it was hard to decide which was 
branded and which was approved, False syntax 
impressed the right form. 

Care needs to be taken that the wrong form is 
not brought so promimently before the pupil that 
it sticks, leaving the accurate one in the back- 
ground, ‘The correct form needs to be said aloud 
several times. 

Here is an exercise clipped from Longman’s 
English Grammar. It seems just what we want. 


I. RULES OF SYNTAX AND EXERCISES 
FOR CORRECTION 

Syntax treats of the construction of sentences 
according to grammatical rules, based upon the 
use of the language by careful writers and 
speakers, 

The Rules of Syntax relate to (1) the case of 
Nouns and Pronouns; (2) the agreement of cer- 
tain kinds of words with others in the sentence, 
and (3) the correct use of certain kinds of words. 

RULES GOVERNING CASE (OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS) 

1. The Subject of a Verb is in the Numinative 
Case. 

2. The Subject of an Infinitive is in the Ob- 
jective Case. 

3. The Attribute of a Copulative Verb (or 
Infinitive) is in the same Case as the Subject of it. 

4. The Object of a ‘Transitive Verb or Verbal 
is in the Objective Case. 

5. The object of a Preposition is in the Ob- 
jective Case. 

6. Nouns of Time, Space, and Measurement 
are used in the Objective Case without any gov- 
erning Verb or Preposition expressed. 

7. A Noun ora Pronoun in Apposition with 
another Noun or Pronoun is in the same Case 
with it. 

II. EXERCISE ON THE RULES OF SYN- 
TAX, AND ON CORRECTNESS _IN 
INFLECTIONS 

Correct the Case-forms of the Pronouns in the 
following sentences, according to Rules 1 to : 


1. Who did you buy that from? 2. Did you 
think John was me? 3. Whodid you take me to 
be? 4, Whom would you like to be? 5. This 
is a matter for vou and I to decide at once. 6. We 
depend upon father, as he who is alone able to 
provide for us. 7 Now suppose that person were 
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‘What should I have done? 
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me, what should I have done? 8. Who do you 
think I-saw? 9. Whom do you think, he was? 
10. With respect to you and he, I think Mr. 
Flint’s behavior was proper enough, 11. I should 
like to know who is the taller, you or me. 12. 
Call Dr. Jacobs, he who was at our neighbor’s 
last week. 13. Let vou and I go before the 
others. 14. I will report whomsoever is respon- 
sible for this delay. 15. I spoke to several per- 
sons standing near Mr. Patterson, ‘but not he. 
16. A person whom I think was Mr, ‘Thompson 
came down the street. 17. I never saw such an- 
other untidy girl as her. 18. It is not me who 
you ought to blame for it. 19. I believe my 
cousin is as tall as me. 20. You could never be 
thought him by anyone who knows him. 1 | 
should like to meet whoever this letter came from. 
22, Whom do you suppose is the author of that 
book? 23. I proved it to be she who we ought 
to blame, 24. John and me were given tickets 
for the show. 25. He asked me whom it was. 
96. Iam not sure who [ should ask for. 27. ‘To 
give me the pony, the most beautiful pony ever 
seen, —I who had never thought of such a 
thing—that was my uncle’s plan. 28. 
They who are industrious time will duly 
rewurd. 29. There is small likeness be- 
tween the poor Chinaman who works in 
a Jaundry and Prince Sheng, he who 
rules. a whole province. 30. Who are 
you determined to send on such an ex- 
pedition ? 

Following up that exercise with a view 
to impressing indelibly the corrected 
fornis, you should make a note of the 
sentences with which pupils find most dif- 
ficulty. Have the corrected sentence 
yead aloud by a few pupils; have a sim- 
ilar sentence framed; write it on the 
blackboard; have the class say it aloud, 

'Tke short clauses or phrases embod y- 
ing the approved form of the difficulty ; 
have these said aloud ten consecutive 
times. In aggravated cases, have the in- 
dividual pupils compose sentences, re- 


and record in a note-book devoted ex- 
clusively to this purpose, A small mem- 
orandum book is best, because it can be 
‘arried in one’s pocket and it can be 
ready for frequent reference. 

Incidental correction may do wonders 
for some children, but faulty speech is 
so persistent with others that it yields to 
nothing but Kammer and tongs. 

Substituting the correct’ pronouns for 
these mistaken ones in the foregoing exer- 
cise, you will find it profitable the day 
following to reinforce your work by 
calling for reasons why the correct case- 
forms are given. Using precisely the 
same sentences, give these directions :— 

Find the pronouns, name the case and 
give the syntax of each :— 

1. From whom did you buy that? 2. Did you 
think John was I? %. Whom did you take me to 
be? 4. Who would you like to be? 5. This 
isa matter for you and me to decide at once. 6. 
We depend upon father who is alone able to pro- 
vide for us. 7. Now suppose that person were I, 
8. Whom do you 
think I saw? 9. Who do you think he was? 10. 
With respect to you and him, I think Mr. Flint’s 
behavior was proper enough. 11. I should like 
to know who is the taller, you or I? 12. Call 
Dr. Jacobs, him who was at our neighbor’s last 
week, 1%. Let you and me go before the others. 
14. I will report whosoever is responsible for 
this delay. 15. I spoke to several persons stand- 
Ing near Mr. Patterson, but not to him. 16. A 
person who I think was. Mr. Thompson came 
down the street. 17. I never saw such an untidy 
girl as she. 18. It is not I whom you ought to 
blame for it. 19. I believe my cousin is as tall 


48.1, 20. You could never be thought he by 


anyone who knows him. 21. I should like to 
meet whomever this letter came from. 22. Who 
do you suppose is the author of that book? 25. 
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I proved it to be her whom we ought to blame. 
24. John and I were given tickets. 25. He 
asked me who it was. 26. I am not sure whom I 
should ask for. 27. ‘lo give me the pony, the 
most beautiful pony ever seen,—me who had never 
thought of such a thing—that was my uncle’s 
plan. 28. Those (them) who are industrious 
time will duly reward. 29. There is smal! like- 
ness between the poor Chinaman who works in a 
laundry and Prince Sheng, him who rules a whole 
province. 30. Whom are you determined to send 
on such an expedition ? 

You may find that some pupils who are not es- 
pecially well grounded will have difficulty with 
these sentences. In such cases, ask pupils to fill 
in all ellipses in the sentences and then the govern- 
ing word is clearly seen. Some sentences require 
transposition before the syntax of the pronoun is 
convincingly seen, as in 8, Do you think I saw ? 


Greek Sculpture—IV. 
VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 


About three hundred years before Christ the 





VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 


Greeks and the Egyptians engaged in a fight on 
the sea, that is, a naval battle. The Greeks won 
the battle. In thanksgiving for their victory, 
they erected a statue in a temple on the island of 
Samothrace. 

From coins made at the same time, we get a 
picture of the monument as if was before the head 
and arms were destroyed. In her right hand the 
goddess held a trumpet, which she is blowing, to 
tell her people of the victory at sea. Her left 
hand held a trophy of war. 

With wings half folded, she has just lighted 
on the prow of a ship, where she moves swiftly 
forward, giving rapidity to the motion of the 
ship. Her robes are blown by the breeze, and 
her whote appearance of haste makes one think of 
a charioteer in a race. 

The statue, as we see it in this picture, is now 
mounted on a staircase in the Louvre, the great 
gallery of Paris. 

In connection with this study of the ** Victory 
of Samothrace,’? let pupils devote some time to 
thinking about, American statues commemora 
ting great victories. 
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“The work of Augustus Saint Gaudens may very 
profitably follow such a study. Let pupils get 
some of the best books of reproductions of the 
Saint Gaudens statues and compare with the 
Greek. 

What other famous statues have we here in 
America? Which of these point to victory ¢ 
What statues of liberty have we? Get a good 
view of the “Statue of Liberty’? in New York 
harbor. : 

Show a picture of Trafalgar Square, with the 
great shaft commemorating Lord Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar. Let pupils see the emphasis placed 
upon such matters by the different nations, and 
let them appreciate the importance of these things 
only in so far as these struggles prepared the way 
fora world-peace. 

Young children even can appreciate the thought 
that the highest victory is not one resulting from 
the exercise of physical force. 

What are some of the triumphs of peace at pres 
ent in our own country? Compare these with 
the triumphs of peace known to the Greeks. 
What has Greece left to the world 
that is of greater value than her naval 
victories? Which has been of greater 
service to the world, Athens or Sparta é 


Grammar 
(A review lesson) 

Number the sentences in this para 
graph, and opposite exch number write 
the kind of sentence, classifying them 
according to structure and use. 

The bobolinks build in’ considerable 
numbers ina meadow within a quarter of 
a mile of us. A houscless Jane passes 
through the midst of their camp, and in 
Clear westerly weather, at the right season, 
one may hear a score of them singing al 
once. When they are breeding, if | 
chance to pass, one of the male birds 
always accompanies me like a constable, 
flitting from post to post of the rail 
fence, with a short note of reproof con 
tinually repeated till Toam fairly out 
of the neighborhood, ‘Then he will swing 
away into the air and run down the wind, 
gurgling music without stint over the 
unheeding tussocks of meadow grass and 
dark clumps of bulrushes that mark his 
domain.—James Russell Lowell. 

Find the clauses; classify them; give 
their syntax. 

Make a list of the corrections of the 
clauses; give their part of speech and 
syntax. 

Classify the phrases. Give the syntax 
of each. 

Analyze by diagram the fourth sen- 
tence. Be prepared to analyze the other 
three sentences orally. 

Select the verbs in the 
Parse them. 

Make a scheme or diagram for parsing nouns, 
Put all the nouns in the paragraph into | the 
diagram. 

Find a participle that modifies a pronoun. 
kind one that modifies a verb. ; 

Beginning with pupil number one, you may 
give very rapidly in the order in which you are 
seated the part of speech of each word in the four 
sentences, cach pupil disposing of one word. If a 
mistake is made, I shall not notice it; those of 
you who recite after the mistaken one will have 
a chance to give the word correctly without any 
of us saying an error has been made, The pomt 
I am especially desirous about is that you will 
recite with despatch and that you will be very 
alert to detect mistakes without advertising the 
Begin. 


paragraph, 


ones who made them. 





Kvery day look at a beautiful pi¢ture, read a 
beautiful poem, listen to beautiful mus?e, and 
if possible speak a few reasonable words. — Goethe. 

He that knows how to make those he converses 
with easy has found the true art of living, and 
being welcome and valued everywhere.— Locke. 
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Women of Achievement—Margaret Deland 


ARGARETTA WADE (Campbell) DE- 

LAND was bornin Allegheny, Pa,, Feb. 

23, 1857. Her parents dying when she was 
very young, she was reared in the family of an 
uncle, Mr. Benjamin Campbell, who lived in 
Manchester, then a suburb of Allegheny, and the 
original **Old Chester’? of Mrs. Deland’s famous 
stories. 

In an article ‘Looking Back on Girlhood,”’ 
published some years ago, Mrs. Deland thus 
writes of her early home and its influences :— 

“Our home was a great old-fashioned country 
house built by English peopie among the hills of 
Western Pennsylvania, more than a century ago, 
‘Lhere was a stiff, prim garden, with box hedges 
and closely clipped evergreens. In front of tie 
garden were terraces and then meadows stretchiiig 
down to the Ohio river, which bent like a shin- 
ing arm about the circle of the western hills.” 

In this old garden the little girl romped and 
played, and spent the greater portion of her wak- 
ing hours. She was an ardent lover of nature, 
and very imaginative. For instance, she was 
sure that the whole of Asia was a yellow 
jand, because the map of this country was 
so colored in her old dog-eared geography. 

Her first real taste of literature came with 
the reading of “‘Ivanhoe;”? “Phe Talis- 
mans? ““Pales of a Grandfather;’?? Haw- 
thorne’s stories and the works of Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Mrs. Deland thus expresses her ideas of 
the environment of childhood:— ‘Not the 
prominent events; not the catastrophes, nor 
the very great pleasures; not the journcys 
nor the deprivations, but the commonplaces 
of every-day life determine what a child 
shal] do, and still more positively determine 
what he shall be.”’ 

This belief has been most aptly proven 
in Mrs. Deland’s own work, for about the 
commonplace people, of a commonplace 
little village, she has woven romances which 
would seem impossible could spring from 
such a restricted field, yet her stories have 
an atmosphere and charm rarely equalled. 

Manchester, or ‘‘Old Chester,’ has long 
since ceased to exist as a separate village, 
and the old estates that Mrs. Deland knew 
in her girlhood are now covered by factories 
and tenement houses. Good old ** Doctor 
Lavendar”’ and his flock have long since 
been gathered to their fathers, but they 
will never be forgotten, ‘*Old Chester 
Tales,’’ and ** Dr. Lavendar’s People”’ have 
a distinctive place in American literature. 
The chronicles of **Old Chester’’ are those 
of thousands of like villages scattered over 
our land, but alas, not every **Old Chester” 
is blessed by having been given so gifted a bi- 
ographer. 

In her girlhood Mrs. Deland attended a private 
school in Allegheny, and later was a student in 
Pelham Priory, a boarding school kept by Eng- 
lish ladies near New York City. On completing 
her preparatory work she entered the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, where she studied one year. 
She became a teacher of industrial design in the 
New York Normal College, a position she filled 
with honor, until her marriage in 1880, to Mr. 
Lorin F, Deland, of Boston. Mrs. Deland began 
writing about the year 1887, her first Coen 
being a little book of verse entitled **'The Old 
Garden.”” No doubt this title was given in 
memory of the dear old garden of her childhood. 

For twenty-four years Mrs. Deland has been 
giving to the reading public books which show 
a keen insight and understanding of life. In one 
respect her novels are similar, in that they all 
deal with some ethical question. 

Mrs. Deland’s first novel, ‘John Ward, 
Preacher,’? appeared at the time when Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s, **Robert Elsmere’’ was crea- 


MARGARET DELAND 


By Mary Eleanor Kramer 


ting a sensation both in England and America. 
Like Mrs. Ward’s book, it deals with the revolt 
of a soul against accepted beliefs, but there the 
resemblance ceases. In this story John Ward, 
who is a Presbyterian minister, firmly rooted in 
Calvinism, marries a girl who has been brought 
up as an Episcopalian, but whose mind is of the 
inquiring type and who is inclined to ignore 
dogma. Her inability to believe in‘eternal pun- 
ishment, and her surprise that any importance 
should be attached to.such a doctrine, is a great 
grief to her husband, who finally, though loving 
her devotedly, sends her away from him until she 
shall be brought to a sense of truth, and it is 
only when he is dying, a few months later, that 
he allows her to be sent for. 

There is a want of logic about John Ward’s 
proceedings that even religious fervor fails to ex- 
cuse, and it is impossible to feel any sympathy 
withhim. <A far more lovable character is Helen 
Ward’s uncle, the rather inert rector, lacking in 
spiritual fervour, but full of kindliness, ‘This 
novel is connected in a personal way with Mrs, 
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Deland’s early life. Her father was a Presby- 
terian, her mother an Episcopalian, so both 
forms of belief were familiar to her. 

Before ‘John Ward’’ was published it was 
read in the household of Mrs. Deland’s uncle, the 
home of her girlhood, which was strongly Pres- 
byterian. Her uncle regarded it with disfavor 
and offered the author money in place of her 
royalties if she would refrain from publishing it. 
Finally, by common consent, it was submitted to 
Mrs. Deland’s uncle, Dr. William Campbell, at 
one time president of Rutger’s College. His ver- 
dict was:—** Print it by all means; I wish there 
were more John Wards. ”’ 

**Philip and His Wife,’’ that tragedy of sel- 
fishness, takes up the question of divorce, and 
here Mrs. Deland’s originality of treatment is 
marked. To whom but a New England writer 
would it occur to make a man’s desire for a sep- 
aration from his wife turn on her lack of spirit- 
uality? ‘To Philip comes the realization that his 
love for his wife has, after all, been but imagina- 
tion, and after nine years he reaches a point of 
realization that association with his wife deadens 
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all his highest aspirations, and the whole situa- 

tion is contained in the words: *‘Is not marriage 

without love as spiritually illegal as love without 
inarriage is civilly illegal? And if it is, what is 
your duty ?”’ 

In **'The Story of a Child’? Mrs. Deland hag 
given us one of those delightful books about 
children, but written for grown people. The 
setting of the story is ‘Old Chester,”’ and the 
book is buta chronicle of the thoughts and doings 
of an old-fashioned, imaginative child, but it is 
full of charm and of an old-time atmosphere not 
often reproduced, 

Foremost among Mrs. Deland’s characters 
stands Dr. Lavendar, the kind old clergyman; 
it is said that Mrs. Deland’s uncle Dr. William 
Campbell was the prototype of Dr. Lavendar, 
Dr. Lavendar is a bachelor, but is none the less 
ready to sympathize with any of his flock in their 
joys as well as their sorrows, -and_ he is gifted 
with that wisdom which springs from good sense 
and a benevolent heart. 

“Old Chester Tales’? is a collection of short 
stories, each told in a simple aud direct 
manner, Which impress the reader with 
their absolute sincerity and truth. In each 
of these stories Dr. Lavendar has a_ place, 
Perhaps the best of this collection is** Good 
for the Soul,’’ a story dealing with a question 
of morals, and a woman’s hidden sorrow, 
Seeking for advice, she approaches Dr, 
Lavendar, with a full recital on her lips; 
here we find Dr. Lavendar at his best, and 
his words of wisdom find echo in the hearts 
of all readers. 

**Dr. Lavendar’s People” is a continu- 
ation of the chronicles of **Old Chester,’’ 
told in six short stories, the best of which 
perhaps is, ** At the Stuffed Animal House,” 
a beautiful story of heroism through suffer- 
ing. A heroism born of Dr. Lavendar’s 
stern command :—** Make it as easy as possi- 
ble for those that stand by.”? Dear old 
Dr. Lavendar! there is no abstraction about 
his personality, no pretense about his good- 
ness, no lack of vitality in his strength. 
He is a natural man; wise, tender and de- 
lightfully humorous and sane, who is at the 
same time very good company. 

Some of Mrs. Deland’s best and most 
characteristic work is contained in the 
small volume very aptly called **’The Wis- 
dom of Fools.’’ Each of the four stories 
which comprise the book deals with some 
question of ethics. 

When “‘The Awakening of Helena 
Richie’? appeared, Mrs. Deland proved be- 
vond a doubt her ability to deal with a 
moral problem with penetrating insight and 

a sure, steady hand. If there ever was an 
ethical story, ‘‘Yhe Awakening of Helena 
Richie’ is that story. It is a tender, graphic 
and frank reconstruction of a human soul 
and it is a story which makes it possible to 
understand the beautiful function of the priest, 
when the priest is wise, tender and human. In 
this story Mrs. Deland has chosen for her subject 
& woman who, under great provocation, has left 
her husband and sought consolation in the love 
of another man, only to find that the happiness 
of such a situaton is short-lived, the pain perma- 
nent. Her redemption comes not from the social 
restoration of a belated marriage, but through 
the realization of her position revealed to her 
through the love for a child, whom she adopts. 

In her latest novel, ‘The Iron Woman,’’ Mrs. 
Deland shows a marked advance in power. 
is not wholly a pleasant story, but the ‘‘iron 
woman’’ herself is an addition to the gallery of 
portraits which Mrs, Deland has painted, av 
the people grouped about her are all highly 
individualized. Sarah Maitland—the ‘‘irot 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Men of the American Crisis. VI—Abraham Lincoln 


BRAHAM LINCOLN stands out on the 
A pages of his country’s history, a figure at 
once grand, unique, and peculiar. He is 
the highest type of an American of the people 
and for the people. Born in a prairie cabin that 
had not a window, and cradled in poverty, rude- 
ness, and ignorance, he passed his boyhood with- 
out even the privilege of the poor schools of his 
time; yet he managed to rise to the highest posi- 
tion of trust and honor in the land. Out of 
nothingness he merged into a character *‘so strong 
and pure, so commanding and so winning, that 
a great nation, in the hour of its sore necessity, 
thankfully accepted him for its leader, loved him 
as its father, and in the hour of his martyrdom 
mourned him with a sorrow inconsolable, named 
him its saint, and wept amid the lamentations of 
humanity.” 
Passing over his early struggles and his rise to 
political power, let us view him as he 


By Inez N. McFee 


of able men famed for their leadership. Wil- 
liam H. Seward, of New York, is made Secretary 
of State; Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, Sec- 
retary of War; Gideon Welles, of Connecticut, 
Secretary of the Navy; Salmon P. Chase, of 
Ohio, Secretary of the ‘Treasury; Edward Bates, 
of Missouri, Attorney-General; snd Montgomery 
Blair, of Maryland, Postmaster-General, a nota- 
ble group! 

And there is work in plenty for all! Every 
department of the government in Washington 
and elsewhere is filled with secessionist sympa- 
thizers, who are in every way giving aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the Union. ‘The dip- 
lomatic departments abroad are made up of men 
appointed with the purpose of moulding Euro- 
pean opinion against the government, and secur- 
Ing sympathy and aid for the cause of the rebel- 
lion, Naturally the first labor must be to clean 


later in the utter rout of the Union army and 
their panic-stricken, disorderly flight to Wash- 
ington. It was an eye-opener to the nation and 
possibly « blessing in an awful disguise. *‘It 
brought the people of the country to realize how 
terrible a war had come upon us,”’ says Peters, 
“and that if we would win, we must become more 
imbued with the spirit and scathless courage of 
the Revoiutionary patriots who taught us such a 
glorious lesson of endurance and devotion to a 
holy cause.” 

It followed hard on the heels of the president's 
first message to Congress, urging it to ‘*make the 
contest short and decisive by placing at the con- 
trol of the government one hundred thousand 
men and four hundred millions of dollars,’* and 
roused them to action as nothing else could. 
They voted five hundred millions of dollars and 
placed five hundred thousand troops at the dis- 

posal of the president, with firm assurances 





stands in front of the Capitol, March 4, 
1861. 
brave, homely manhood. How his grey 
eyes kindle and flash in the faces of the 
throng before him! And such a throng! 
Friends, enemies,  luke-warm _ souls, 


conspirators. Here is retiring-presi- 
dent Buchanan, whose irresolution has 


permitted secession to get a good headway ; 
yonder is Chief-Justice ‘Taney and _ his 
associates, whose ** perverse ingenuity for- 
mulated the Dred Scott Decision;’’ near 
at hand is William H. Seward, the rival 
whom he has just out-distanced. — Stephen 
A. Douglas, the “Little Giant’? who has 
so often wrestled with him, and who has 
all his life longed to overthrow him, holds 
his hat; while scattered here and there are 
men soon to become conspicuous in the 
ranks of the rebel army. Hear the solenm 
beautiful words, so full of dignity, witich 
mark the closing sentences of his inaugural 
address: “*Jn your hands, my dissatisfied 
fellow countrymen, and not in mine, are 
the momentous issues of civil war. The 
government will not assail you. You can 
have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors, You have no oath regis- 
tered in heaven to destroy the government, 
while I have the most solemn one to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend it. Tam loath 
to close. We are not enemies but friends. 
We must not be enemies, Though passion 
may have strained, it will. not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart 
and hearthstone, all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will 





Note his six feet four of serene, ae 





of hearty endorsement for the measures so 
far employed. But there were all sorts of 
delays and discouragements. Congress had 
many Southern sympathizers who protest- 
ed and voted against every loyal measure ; 
the Trent affair aroused the country to a 
dangerous pitch, and trouble with Eng- 
land was averted only by the masterly di- 
plomacy of our able Secretary of State, 
William H. Seward. ‘Then came the battle 
of Shiloh and the subsequent opening of 
the Mississippi, together with a general 
lightening of the Union horizon, which 
encouraged the president to put into action 
a plan which he had been considering for 
some time. He issued a general proclama- 
tion, September 22, 1862, advising the 
states in rebellion that if they did not 
return to loyalty by January, 1868, he 
would issue a proclamation emancipating 
their slaves. Weeks passed, the appointed 
hour came, and with it the most memorabie 
document in the history of the country— 
the great Emancipation Proclamation, the 
crowning act of Lincoln's career, upon 
which he invoked “‘the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind and the gracious favor 
of Almighty God.”’ 4 

Now the tide of battle turned in favor 
of the Union, and ere the close of Lin- 
coli’s term his purpose had well-nigh becn 
accomplished, From the beginning he had 
heen the inspiring leader, the head of his 
own government, despite all those who 
would have swayed and influenced him, But 
the strain was great. He was strong and 
robust as a backwoodsman when he entered 
upon his duties; the burden of his country’s 
war: the mistakes, jealousies and malice 
of men converted him into a prematurely 











be, by the better angels of our nature.”’ 

And do these gentle words have any 
effect upon the men who have committed 
themselves to the breaking of the Union and 
the founding of a confederacy which shall have 
slavery for its corner-stone? Nay. It is too late 
to turn aside the red hand of rebellion. Slowly, 
and with the utmost solemness, Mr. Lincoln takes 
the orth of office which is to place him in the ex- 
ecutive chair of the nation at the most perilous 


‘period of her national existence, and retires to the 


/hite House, where the remainder of his days are 
to be passed. Here is a sumptuous elegance and 
formality to which he is entirely unaccustomed, 
but he adjusts himself with a simple unassuming 
Stace which marks him truly to the purple born. 

Everything about the government is in con- 
usion, seven states are in secession and have 
already organized a rebel government at Mont- 
. The heart of the South is 
atire, her young men are in arms, and war is im- 
Minent. ‘No time is to be lost, and Lincoln does 
Not hesitate. He summons about him a cabinet 
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these Augean stables. The next important work 
is to strengthen quietly the hands of the govern- 
ment, wherever possible without rousing a pretext 
for the commencement of Southern hostilities. 
Furthermore, something was necessary to unite 
the scattered impulses of the Northern politi- 
cians. ‘This something was supplied April 12, 
1861, when the stars and stripes were fired upon 
at Fort Sumter. Never before in the history of 
the world did a people rally more quickly. The 
flag must be protected and the rebellious states 
forced to return. 

Lincoln was now supplied with a course of 
action. He at once issued a proclamation call- 
ing seventy-five thoussnd volunteers to defend 
the nation. Washington was rendered safe against 
surprise and capture, and the army and navy 
were strengthened as much as possible. Then on 
the 19th day of July began that terrible and 
bloody battle of Bull Run, which ended two days 


worn and aged man, tired jn body and 
soul, He had, too, a presentiment that 
he should not outlast the rebellion, and 
prayerfully sought todo his duty in even the 
smallest things. And what success was his! Nev- 
ei faltering in his steady course, wisely avoiding 
entanglements with foreign powers till our crisis 
should be passed, practising humanity, kindness, 
and justice that sterner men thoughta laxity of 
discipline, approachable to all who had an 
errand or who needed to invoke his. strong, 
kind-hearted assistance, he stood a gracious, 
manly figure supported by Divine guidance. 

What wisdom, too, was his! Even Caesar was 
not greater in his management of men and con- 
ditions. He knew how to get at the heart of 
difficulties; when to censure and when to stay his 
hand. Where human weakness was the motive, 
his heart was tender as a woman’s, but he had no 
pardon for cool, deliberate crime. Asa lawyer, 
he would take no case which did not have moral 
right on its side. Nearly always those who went 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Mollie’s Medical Inspection 


OLLIE Swisher was the star pupil of Room 
M Four. At the most brain-racking question 
her hand rose majestically and confidently 
before the teacher had quite finished asking it. 
When Mollie’s name was called, all nervousness 
ceased for there was never any “‘Next’ after 
Mollie; and Ben Stevens resumed his interest in 
sticking his bare toes through the crack in the 
patent seat in front, and **Squeetchy’’ Lewis 
whirled his ruler around his pencil to the great 
discomfiture of Mary Frances Dunn, who was in 
considerable peril at every revolution. 

When visitors came, MoJlie shone with brightest 
luster. She never forgot her tables, not even seven 
times eight; she could recite ** Hiawatha’ with- 
outa pause ; and when it came to language stories, 
she not only knew all that Miss More told, but 
often added very interesting particulars, going 
into details as to the clothes of Cinderella, or 
adding most entertaining p»rts to conversations 
between Red Riding Hood and the wolf. Even 
in music, which is supposed to require special 
talent, her voice sounded out high and clear above 
the rest, and Room Four always sang well, for it 
isn’t very hard to strike the right tone when some 
one infallibly sings it right, a note ahead. 

Of course Mollie was conscious of 
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and was teachers’ helper at night four nights out 
of five, but could it be possible that she, who was 
the star in singing, the pride of the drawing 
teacher, the center of approbation when visitors 
said, “*Who is that child who recites so well?’ 
must be entirely ignored by the medical inspector ? 

Now the health record since Dr. Jones appeared 
had been his pride and delight, not to say aston- 
ishment. Seven months had passed and not a 
contagious disease had appeared. Measles had 
raged in Duncansville, Chickenpox had swept 
Mosiertown, but Dr. Jones had successfully re- 
pelled each and all in Sibleyville; and though 
the other doctors of the town may have regretted 
a decreased patronage, the population as a whole 
declared that medical inspection was “a mighty 
good thing and well worth the money.” 

In the course of time, it was determined to be 
necessary to arouse public sentiment by giving a 
school entertainment. If the teachers groaned 
at the prospect, the children were delighted, and 
Mollie most of all. She it was who knew every 


~ verse of every chorus, and ably assisted the teach- 


ers in leading or pushing her less gifted mates 
into their proper positions, While the solo parts 
were given to other girls who could be provided 





her position of leadership, but her 
smile was only a little superior in its 
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er little day, for in most ways Mol- |S 
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family circumstances prevented any 
adornment which could possibly have 





offended St. Paul or any more par- 
ticular saint, and everybody knows 





you can’t be haughty without good 
clothes. ‘Tne Swisher family had in- 
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creased with remarkable regularity, 
and a family which is busy obeying 





the mandate of the first chapter of 
Genesis, and winning the approbation 
































of the Ex-president, really has little 
time for detailed attention to articles 
of dress. So Mollie wore a little 
brown dress most of the winter, and 
was thankful that it was warm and 
whole if it were homely. 

But in one particular Mollie failed 
dismally to distinguish herself. Medi- 
cal Inspection had been established, 
—a new and fascinating interest im 
Sibleyville. Young Dr. Jones made 
daily visits to every room in the 
school, looked with a practiced eye 
over the roomful of faces, and thus maintained, 
—or should I say restored? the health of — the 
young of Sibleyville. In vain did Mollie at- 
tempt to come under the favorable attention of 
Dr. Jones; in vain did she mistake the letters on 
the chart when he examined her eyes; in vain did 
she hold her hand on her forehead and attempt 
to look pale; even a hacking congh failed to 
arouse the slightest attention; not once had he 
called her up before the admiring spectators to 
look down her throat while he held a wooden spat- 
ula on her tongue. 

’ ““Nothing the matter with you, Mollie,’ the 
doctor said after her examination, and not once 
in his visits had she received a coveted card say- 
ing, ** Please have remain at home until symp- 
tons disappear’’; nor did her health card sent 
home to Mr. Swisher contain a single ailment of 
which she could boast. “‘Squeetchy’’ Lewis had 
seven things the matter with him; and after he 
had received his card, he had been surrounded by 
an admiring crowd, who could boast only two, or 
at most four. Three had returned after sundry 
visits to the city with huge gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, which made them look like young owls, 
and which had been discarded after the novelty 
had worn off. Mollie had no desire to leave 





school, —indeed, she arrived first in the morning 
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with fluffy white gowns and ribbons to accom- 
pany, Mollie was the mainstay of all the choruses, 
and even to telling the music teacher how the 
verses began, when the latter left her book at 
home. Mollie loved the rehearsals; her eyes 
gleamed with enjoyment; she tossed her sandy 
curls, swayed back and forth and sang as only 
an embryo prima donna can sing, with her voice at 
fortissimo and in imminent danger of being 
ruined forever. 

In the midst of these entrancing rehearsals, 
with visions of golden crowns, garlands of pink 
roses (paper ones but no less magnificient to 
fourth graders), shining wands with dazzhing 
stars (made from scraps procured from Smith’s 
tin-shop), a crushing blow fell on Mollie’s un- 
suspecting head. As so often happens, in this 
perplexing world of discipline and disappoint- 
ments, Mollie’s chief ambition was attained when 
she had ceased to long for it. It was just two 
weeks before the entertainment, and already one 
splendid rehearsal had been held in the **opera’’ 
house, when Mollie, who sat in her seat with a 
geography before her face but an admiring audi- 
ence of grown folk before her mental vision, was 
aroused by Miss More’s voice. 

**Mollie, come up and let Dr. Jones see you.”’ 

At last! but how diluted her ecstacy as compared 






with that of hope and expectation long deferred. 

**Doctor,”’ said Miss More, **I wish you would 
look at that swelling on Mollie’s neck. Iam 
afraid of—’’? Her voice died away in a whisper, 
Dr. Jones put on his professional expression, felt 
of Mollie’s neck, looked worried, produced a spat- 
ula, gazed down her throat, and after some whis- 
pered words to the teacher, told Mollie to go to 
the office. 

. Now indeed Mollie was given the coveted note 
to take home to Mr. Samuel Swisher, and as it 
was unsealed, she sat down on a hitching block 
to glean its contents. She had a foreboding 
that trouble was near, and as she read, the reali- 
zation of what its contents signified, flooded her 
poor little soul. 

** Dear Sir,’’—so read the note, —** Your daugh- 
ter has a case of idiopathic parotitis, commonly 
known as mumps. She and the other members of 
your family will be excluded from school for a 
period of thirty days.”’ Mollie should now burst 
into tears, rush home and throw herself into her 
mother’s arms. But Mollie was no heroine of 
melodrama, She knew from long experience that 
her mother’s arms were full of babies or of work 
pertaining to the same, so she rose stoically and 
walked slowly home. A half-dozen 
other little Swishers, who had been 
sought out by Dr. Jones and ejected, 
and who were highly elated at a 
thirty-day vacation, soon overtook 
her, and the whole crowd burst into 
the Swisher home with the cheering 
news, 

“Do I have to have a 
mother ?’”? asked Mollie. 

**Land sakes, no, child. Just keep 
?em warm and you'll be all right. 
Where in the world did you get 
them?’ 

‘There soon appeared on the Swisher 
homestead a bright blue sign with 
the word Mumps in huge _ letters 
which could be seen across the street, 
and with smaller letters which nobody 
ever got near enough toread. Mollie 
was much consoled by the distinction 
which this sign conferred on the 
family. As to any effect on the 
family’s actions, the neighbors ob- 
served very little change, except that 
toward meal times the house seemed 
somewhat more densely populated 
than usual. 

The next morning Miss More ar- 
rived at Room Four very early, for she knew her 
room had been upset by the thorough disinfecting 
of the previous night. — As she entered the room 
she saw an immovable little figure having long 
curls with a huge bandage tied over its afflicted 
maxillaries, apparently absorbed in the elevating 
interests of her spelling lesson. 

Miss More had iiever had the mumps herself, 
and not being anxious to experience the novelty, 
she placed her handkerchief over her mouth, re- 
treated to the far side of the room and ordered 
Mollie to go home at once, before she exposed 
every child in the school. 

‘And can’t I be a woodland fairy?’ asked 
Mollie, as she reluctantly retreated. 

**No, my dear, but you'll be a genuine angel, 
if you don’t go home and take care of yourself,” 
said the irritated teacher. : 

**T don’t mind the m-m-umps at all,” Mollie 
almost quavered, ‘‘but it breaks my heart to lose 
the entertainment. ”’ 

Of course, Dr. Jones made a call at the Swisher 
home with stern prohibitions and injunctions, 
and only once during the time which receded the 
entertainment was anything heard of the Swishers. 


doctor, 


Miss Reed, the teacher of Room Three, rece1vé 


the following note brought by the willing hands 
of Esther Ecklestone :—'* Dear Mrs. Reed —Plee® 
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excuse Mrs, Esther Ecklestone at haf pas too as 
her friend Mrs Motlie Swisher wishes her to play 
with her during her late illness. ”’ 

The whole teaching force enjoyed the note, but 
Esther watched the teacher in vain for permis- 
sion to go. This is truly a world of grown-ups! 

The school entertainments were sure of a fine 
audience. With six hundred children talking of 
nothing else, the principal figured that he was 
practically certain of twelve hundred parents, less 
the sick, crippled and departed. Estimating a 
large contingency of cousins, uncles and friends, 
besides the school board and prominent citizens 
who got free tickets, seating capacity was limited. 
There was no disappointment when the time ar- 
rived. As usual, the house was “‘taxed to its ut- 
most capacity.”? I cannot dwell on the splendor 
of the occusion,—see the Sibleyville **'Times’’ for 
May 6, front page, continued on page four,— 
but when the curtain arose, and Miss Teal, the 
music director, arrayed in a new silk, purchased 
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for the occasion, was ready to start the opening 
chorus, she was so startled at what she saw that 
she dropped her baton and the chorus would have 
failed, had not a clear, familiar, triumphant 
voice successfully led it off. For Mollie was in 
her old place, entirely unruffled, ecstatically sing- 
ing the song of the ‘woodland fairies.’’ Nobody 
knew how she ever got there. Mrs. Swisher de- 
clared herself entirely ignorant of it, but there 
she was with plain little white dress, golden 
crown and silver wand. 

When the woodland fairies flocked behind the 
scenes, an enraged medical inspector was there to 
meet them. He seized Mollie’s arm, hurried her 
out-of-doors, bundled her intv his automobile 
and whizzea off, before Mollie knew what had 
occurred. She sat erect and bounced up and down 
in the middle of the back seat like a kernel in a 
popper, but thoroughly enjoying this magnifi- 
cent coup to her adventures. Now indeed she 
was a real Cinderella, returning in splendor from 


2! 
the ball.. What though she should soon turn into 
a kitchen drudge? Life had given to her her 
little fling. 

Not a word was said by the irate medical in- 
spector,—words were utterly lacking for such a 
situation,—but when the complacent Cinderella 
was deposited at her own gate, —only there was no 
gate, just a bare yard packed hard by the sturdy 
feet of many little Swishers,x—Mollie broke the 
strained silence by saying in a congratulatory 
tone, **Wasn't it a great success, Doctor ?”” 

Mollie always wondered what the doctor said 
under his breath which sounded something like 
** Damaged eggs.” 

Although the epidemic of mumps which foi- 
lowed was so extensive that the whole school was 
closed, at its resumption Mollie, her memory, 
voice and talents unimpaired, resumed her old 
ae of leadership, with the added distinction of 
waving attracted the personal attention of the 
medical inspector. 


A Dream of School Mothers 


HE little schoolma’am sat in her room alone, 
T after the children had gone for the day, and 

dreamed a beautiful dream. A dream of 
mothers! Of school mothers who realized fully 
all the wonderful, beautiful things possible to 
school mothers and schoo] teachers when co-oper- 
ation shall be the rule and not the exception! 

She had dreamed this dream before, but never 
inall its completeness. Now it seemed as if there 
might be a faint, a very faint hope, that it might 
come true. She sighed as she gathered up the 
pile of papers, waiting to be graded, and left the 
building. Walking slowly along, still viewing 
her air-castle, she failed to see the little white- 
haired lady sitting on her vine-covered porch, 
till a voice called, **Won’t you come in?’’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Carrol”? she said, as she 
turned in and took a seat beside her,. “I was 
just thinking of you as I passed, and wondering 
if I might ask a favor of you, This is a very 
good opportunity. Now please promise not to 
say no.” 

“You are taking an unfair advantage of me, 
young lady. But if it is anything I can possbily 
do, you have my promise.”’ 

“Well—it is—that I want you to make a speech. 
There now, you know what it is, and if you fail 
me, Pin lost.” 

“My dear child! 
such a thing in atl my three-score years. 

“Tnever did in all my twenty, but if there had 
never been a beginning, dear Mays. Carroll, the 
world would never have been made. I shall try 
it, if vou will, so please don’t say you won’t.”’ 

“IT can not promise until you explain what is 
expected of me.”’ 

“Oh, Lhave had a dream, a beautiful dream 
of school mothers! I know you are not a school 
mother now, but you have been. I have thought 
and thought, and of all the mothers I know, you 
are the only one whom I felt that I could depend 
upon for this.” 

Then she unfolded her plan. For a half-hour 
they sat and talked, and Mrs. Carroll followed 
herto the gate—and promised, ** Yes, Miss Long, 
I'll try, I surely will. As you say, every one 
nust make a beginning. Though I have waited 
a good while longer to begin than you have, still 
I hope it isn’t too late. And Pll furnish the 

owers, you needn’t trouble about that." 

The next afternoon each family of children 
Tepresented in that school carried home an invita- 
tion to the mother to be present on a certain Fri- 
day afternoon. 

Then Miss Long timidly approached the august 
Principal, ventured to lay before him her plan, 
and to tell him what she had done. 

“If you had consulted me at first, I should have 
advised against any such arrangement,”’ he ob- 


A speech! why I never did 
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_ Served loftily; ‘as it is, you need expect no help 
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from me. I will have nothing to do with it.”’ 
*“At least you will allow me to have the audi- 
torium,”’ she pleaded. 
**Oh—I suppose so,’’ he admitted grudgingly. 
**However, if you care to hear my opinion, 


there never was a more useless project, nor one, 


that will amount to less. 

Miss Long felt like havmg a good cry and 
giving up the idea, after she had received almost 
the same treatment from the two other teachers 
as from Professor Burns. A certain stubbornness 
impelled her to go on and succeed in spite of them. 
She would prove to them that dreams came true 
sometimes. She felt that she could not give it up 
now after all her planning and work. 

‘Though not so full of confidence as before, she 
continued her preparation. When her plan be- 
came known to the school, the music teacher and 
two or three of the older girls offered their as- 
sistance, which was gratefully accepted. 

Evenings after school, when the other teachers 
had left, they devoted their time to the prepara- 
tion for their day. Every effort had been made 
to interest and arouse the mothers. Word had 
been sent constantly, day by day, that all the 
school mothers were expected. The children were 
instructed to coax persistently, until, when the 
day came round, Miss Long herself was sur- 
prised at the result. 

The mothers had been invited for two o’clock, 
but the bell had scarcely finished ringing when 
they began to appear by twos and threes, first 
going to the rooms where their own children 
were, then to the auditorium. 

Professor Burns at last became sufficiently 
aroused to feel that the honor of the school was 
at stake; besides, he had a curiosity to know just 
what that little schoolma’am was up to, anyway. 
Notifying the other teachers, he gathered to- 
gether the remainder of the school and repaired 
to the auditorium. 

He gave those school mothers to understand, 
however, that if this affair should prove to be 
a failure, he was in no measure responsible. 
**This,’’ he said, **is Miss Long’s affair entirely, 
and I shall turn these exercises over to her.”’ 

Stage fright seized Miss Long at this, and for 
a moment she trembled at the thought of her 
own boldness. But the sight of Mrs. Carroll sit- 
ting calmly in her place reassured her, and she 
at once began to carry out the program arranged, 
a little nervously at first, and with a bright red 
spot in each cheek; but as she progressed, and 


everything went smoothly, her confidence returned, 


The program included many beautiful tributes 
tu the mother in song and recitation, but long 
before this part of it had been rendered, Profes- 
sor Burn’s eye had fastened on the last two num 
bers: ““What the School Owes the Muthers,’’ Mrs. 
Carroll; “*What the Mothers Owe the School,” 


Miss Long. He waited with some impatience 
and not a little curiosity for the result. 

**You must forgive an old woman,” Mrs. Car- 
roll smilingly announced, when her turn came, 
“for reading a paper when she has been asked to 
make a speech, but I am afraid I should get 
frightened and forget it. I was requested to 
represent the mothers on this occasion, so it be- 
hooves me to see that it was not wholly a failure.”’ 

Her paper had been carefully prepared and 
was well read. ‘*‘And now,”’ de said in con- 
clusion, “if you mothers are not satisified with 
what I have said in your behalf, you are here to 
speak for yourselves,”’ 

After the cheering had subsided, one mother 
arose and said, **I think I may safely speak for 
all of us that Mrs. Carroll has expressed our 
wishes perfectly.”’ 

Then the little schoolma’am took her place. 
**My name is Long,” she began, **but my speech 
is going to be short, for I’m almost scared to 
death now, to think how you mothers sit in judg- 
ment on our work, and do not always find it good. 
But I shall endeavor to remember most of the 
things I wanted to ask you. 

**Mrs. Carroll mentioned among other things 
that the school owed to the mothers sympathy and 
love for their erring children; to lead gently the 
slow ones; to develop in the right way the quick ; 
and to mete out justice impartially to all. I 
thank her for those words, and wish to reiterate 
that plea for sympathy and affection for the 
teachers. ”” 

After making a straightforward talk setting 
forth the advantages both to the school and the 
home of co-operation with each other, she made 
an earnest appeal to the mothers to get acquainted 
really with their own children. She spoke of the 
difficulties in which both mothers and teachers 
were laboring, the influences by which they were 
surrounded, Before the mothers knew just what 
she was leading up to, they had promised to meet 
each month for discussions. Then as a surprise, 
for it was not on the program, a row of little tots 

came out and sang very prettily a toast to the 
mothers, written by Miss Long in imitation of 
Holmes’s lines to **The Boys.” The music had 
been arranged by their own music teacher, 


Then here's to our mothers, the grave and the gay; 

The near ones, the dear ones, the old and the gray ; 
And when, in life’s sorrow, we turn from all others, 
’Tis then we most wish for our own dearest mothers. 


Professor Burns saw the mothers, one by one, 
come and shake hands with Miss Long, thanking 
her for the invitation and promising their presence 
in the future, and he felt somewhat ashamed of 
his action in refusing to help. He tried to make 
an embarrassed apology, and the little school- 
ma’an freely forgave. Her dream had come true. 
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The Language of Arithmetic—II. 


Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York City 


By J. C. Brown, 


N THE last issue of this journal the writer dis- 
| cussed the subject of **The Language of Arith- 
metic.’ Attention was directed to the fact 
that not all of the subject matter of arithmetic is 
mathematical. In arithmetic there are mathe- 
matical ideas to be developed; number relations 
to be understood; but there is also a language of 
arithmetic which is quite distinct from the mathe- 
matical phase of the subject. Since methods of 
teaching number relations differ quite radically 
from methods of teaching language, the teacher 
who fails to distinguish clearly between the two 
phases of the subject of arithmetic will certainly 
not be judicious in his choice of methods. 

It was pointed out in the previous article that 
Arabic notation is but a language; that figures 
are not numbers, but that they are the concrete 
symbols by means of which we think of number, 
just as we think abstract ideas by means of words. 

Abstract ideas cannot be visualized; they can 
only be thought in terms of language, hence there 
ir a very close connection between language and 
thought. We cannot think abstractly except as 
we think in language, but it is possible to think 
of objects apart from language. ‘The name was 
formerly regarded as the allimportant thing. 
You may know certain people by sight whose 
names you do not know, but you can, neverthe- 
less, study them and compare them with other 
people. Wewnuy think of things a thousand 
times in the absence of their names. The thing 
and the name do not become so closely welded 
together as an abstract idea and the term which 
represents it. Hence we forget abstract terms less 
frequently than concrete terms. 

‘One of the characteristics of language teaching 
is to tell the arbitrary term at ence, and not to 
have the pupil try to find out what a thing is 
called. After the term is known the pupil is 
drilled until he acquires facility in its use. ‘This 
method is almost the opposite of the method to be 
employed in developing a mathematical idea. 
Not the symbol but the concept must be developed. 

In former years pupils were required to mem- 
orize the multiplication tables before they really 
appreciated their meaning. ‘This was making a 
Janguage lesson out of what is purely matiemati- 
cal. It was teaching by methods of language 
that which should be developed through obser- 
vation and thought. A very sharp distinction 
should be drawn between that which is language 
and that which is thought. In recent years the 
tendency is to attempt to develop too much, ‘This 
is perhaps a reaction of the opposite extreme so 
common a few generations ayo. 

There is not a number idea in decimal fractions 
that is wholly new. A decimal fraction is only 
a fraction written without a denominator. If 
common fractions have preceded decimal frac- 
tions, —as is usually the case,—the pupils have the 
idea of a fraction when they come to decimal 
fractions. It is unwise to associate the decimal 
way of writing .1 with the method of writing ,', 
as a common fraction. The association should 
be made directly with the idea. The pupils 
should be taught to think in decimal language as 
they have previously been taught to think in the 
language of common fractions. The association 
between the decimal writing and the parts of the 
object should be direct and should not be made 
through the medium of common fractions. 

‘The entire subject of percentage involves no 
new number ideas. It is therefore not a topic to 
be developed, as is the case with the multiplication 
tables and with ratio and proportion. Whena 

upil knows 4 he knows 25%, all but the name, 
just as truly as when he has the idea pencil he 
knows the German for it,—all but the name. 
The idea back of the symbol is the same, it is the 
symbol or, in other words, the language that is 
new. When a pupil has the idea of 1{ he there- 
fore has the idea of 25%. The teaching of per- 
centage is almost wholly a language lesson. It 


is a problem of training pupils to think familiar 
ideas in a new language. Pupils must be trained 
to think 25% instead of 4%, and 40% instead of 2. 
Later, the decimal notation, already learned, 1s 
applied to percentage. Many texts make the mis- 
take of confusing the pupil by translating the 
symbols of percentage into those of decimal frac- 
tions and these into the symbols of common frac- 
tions before the pupil has a mastery of the lan- 
guage of percentage. This is one reason why 
inany pupils find percentage a difficult subject. 
A modern language could not be learned by such 
a method. Facility in thinking in percentage is, 
toa large degree, conditioned by the amount that 
is put between the symbol and the thought. 

The beginnings of percentage must be taught, 
in the main, by the methods of teachiug a modern 
language and not by the method used in develop- 
ing a mathematical idea, The pupils should be 
told that 25% is another name for 4%; that 40% 
is another name for 3. Drill is necessary to en- 
able the pupils to think with ease in another 
language. 

There are numerous problems in the subject of 
arithmetic whose function is to train pupils to see 
conditions and not to develop new mathematical 
ideas. Most of the age and the work problems, 
and the boats sailing with and against the current 
are of this type. For such problems definite 1ules 
ave not given in the text, but the pupil is thrown 
more or less upon his own resources. — The ability 
to see conditions, to distinguish the essentials 
from the non-essentials of a problem, is well worth 
cultivating. If pupils think in a mechanical way 
they usually find such problems very dificult. 
Practically all of the ssiiowe under the chapter 
headed** Analysis” inour arithmetics have as their 
chief function the training of the pupil to see 
clearly the conditions of a problem, rather than 
the development of new number ideas. If we 
attempt to give the pupils a rule for the solution 
of such problems, we are violating the very thing 
that we are seeking to develop. 

In the subject of mensuration there are numer- 
ous mathematical ideas but no new number pro- 
cesses. If mensuration is taught to a mature 
supil, he finds no new number ideas involved. 

lensuration is a chapter in’ the development of 
geometric ideas to which number relations are 
applied. Mensuration is informal geometry, and 
when mensuration is properly taught, one is teach- 
ing geometry by inspection. Mensuration is not 
a chapter for teaching numbers. It may be made 
a very valuable introduction to the study of for- 
mal geometry. 

The numerous applications of percentage usu- 
ally grouped under the title **Commercial Arith- 
metic’? do not contain any new mathematical 
ideas. The only mathematics involved in the 
various applications of percentage are the four 
fundamental operations with integers and frac- 
tions. ‘The teaching of number should not be the 
object in teaching this part of arithmetic. 

The terms that are used in the subject of interest, 
profit and loss, commercial discount, commission 
and the other applications need much emphasis, 
as a proper understanding of the terms used is a 
pre-requisite to an intelligent solution of a prob- 
lem. Many of these terms are new to the pupil 
when he first studies the various sub-topics of per- 
centage, but the mathematics involved in the solu- 
tion of the problems is not new to him if he has 
mastered the preceding subjects of the text. ‘The 
computation of interest or of discount or com- 
mission should be a mere mechanical process to 
the pupil who is mature enough to study these 
subjects. It is not the mathematics of the sub- 
ject but the language of the subject that should 
need great emphasis. The teacher should make 
clear the ideas upon which the charging of inter- 
est is based. The pupil should see clearly why a 
man can afford to pay money for the use of 
money. He should know what the various factors 


are which determine the interest rates in a given 
community at a given time. It is not desirable 
that the pupil should learn five or six ways of 
computing simple interest. In teaching the sub- 
ject of compound interest the teacher should em- 
phasize what is meant by compound interest, and 
where compound interest may be obtained. ‘There 
are no new number processes involved in the sub- 
ject. The subject atfords the teacher an excellent 
opportunity to show the rapidity with which even 
small savings, systematically made, accumulate. 
It is not the arithmetic but the knowledge of sav- 
ings banks that is to be emphasized. The subject 
should be made very concrete by assuming that a 
boy or a girl deposits twenty-five cents a week 
(or one dollar a month) in a bank where com- 
pound interest is paid. Most of the pupils will 
be surprised to find the amount of such a deposit 
at the end of a few years. 

‘Lhe subject of insurance involves no new nuin- 
ber processes. ‘The teacher should emphasize. the 
idea that a person in ordinary financial circum- 
stances cannot afford to assume his own risk of 
loss, and therefore he has his house insured. He 
an afford to pay a small premium rather than 
have the house burn and he lose 18 The various 
kinds of insurance, such as fire, life and acci- 
dent, should be explained and the pupil should 
see Clearly the ideas underlying the subject. It 
is not necessary that the pupil should solve a 
large number of problems in this subject. 

In teaching bank discount the various functions 
of a modern bank should be emphasized. It is 
not necessary to require the pupils to work a 
large number of problems in’ bank discount. 
The banker usually determines bank discount: by 
the use of printed tables. 

“The subject of taxes involves a knowledge of 
municipal expenditures rather than any new num- 
ber processes. The teacher -shou!d discuss with 
the class the various things in the community 
which are paid for out of the public taxes. The 
method by which the amount of each man’s taxes 
is determined should be explained. The subject 
of taxes is very closely related to civic affairs 
and should be presented in this way. 

In all commercial arithmetic the business trans- 
action and not the mathematical idea is to be 
emphasized. 





[It will be of much interest to those who have read 
Mr. Brown’s articles on mathematics which have ap- 
peared duriny the last two years in the INSTRUCTOR to 
know that he has been selected for a very important 


work in connection with the study of that subject. A‘ 


few years ayo an international commission was ap- 
pointed to investipate the teaching of mathematics in 
various countries. , This commission appointed three 
commissioners who were to have charge of the inves- 
tigation in the United States. These commissioners 
were Professors David Eugene Smith, of Columbia, 
J. W.A. Young, of Chicago, and W. F.*Osgoud, of Har- 
vard. At the international congress of mathematics held 
at Cambridge, England, last July, the printed reports 
from the various countries were submitted. It was de- 
cided to continue the American commissioners as 4 
committee empowered to make still further investiga- 
tions. The American commissioners have selected Mr. 
Brown to carry onthe investigation for them. Mr. 
Brown is to make a study of the reports from the vati- 
ous countries and to compare the work of each year it 
the United States with the corresponding school yeat 
in the other countries. After this comparative study 
has been made it will form the basis for further inves: 
tigation in regard to the proper course in mathematic: 
for a piven city system in the United States. The in- 
vestigation will involve a large amount of work a 
there are numerous reports in four languages: English, 
French, German and Italian. Mr. Brown will be fur- 
nished with all the necessary clerical assistance. The 
United States Bureau of Education will publish the 
final report. | 
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idea that there is surrounding us a definite 

substance, air, instead of mere’ space. ‘Lo 
show still more clearly that air is really a sub- 
stance, Invert a tumbler and push it down into a 
basin of water. The water rises in the tumbler 
to a degree that can just barely be noticed, then 
stops, showing that the rest of the space is filled 
by another substance which keeps out the water. 
If the tumbler is filled and then inverted under 
water, it can be drawn nearly to the surface, and 
the water will be held in by the pressure of the 
air on the liquid surrounding the tumbler. Sev- 
eral other experiments illustrating the fact that 
aris a definite substance are described in the ar- 
ticle on “Respiration,” in June, 1911. 

Airis constantly uuder a tension like a spring. 
It is reacy to expand and Like up amore space, or 
itcan be compressed and take up less space. "This 
can be shown simply with the bicycle tire and 
pump. Much air can be pumped into the tire, 
but as more and more is forced in, 1t becomes 
harder to compress it and get in still more. If 
the tire is punctured or the center of the valve is 
pressed down with a pin, the air, given a chance 
to expand again, will rush out. ‘Phis tendency 
of air to keep under the same pressure as the sur- 
rounding air is shown strikingly by the following 
experiment: Plug a large glass bottle, holding 
several quarts, if possible, with a stopper having 
one hole. ‘Through this run a glass tube reaching 
nearly to the bottom of the bottle and several 
inches beyond the cork. "The end of the tube out- 
side the bottle should be drawn out slightly,* to 
make the opening smaller, Fill the bottle to 
about one-fourth full of water. Blow inasmuch 
airas possible through the tube. — Be sure to place 
a finger over the end of the tube before removing 
the mouth, When the finger is removed, water 
will spout from the tube in a miniature fountain. 

Compressed air, with its tendency to expand 
rapidly when given the opportunity, is used in 
many ways by modern engineers. ‘The tumbler 
inverted in water 
shows very simply one 
of these uses of com- 
pressed air, the diving 
bell. If the tumbler 
could be pushed down 
very decp into a tall 
jar of water, it would 
be seen that the air 
became more com - 
pressed, allowing the 
water to rise. This 
can hardly be shown 
in the shallow vessels 
available in most 
schoolrooms, but since 
the diving bells are 
pushed many feet un- 
der water, the com- 
|} pression must be con- 
sidered. "To keep the 
level of the water uni- 
form so that men may 
work to advantage, 1t 
is necessary to pump 
in more air. An air 
pump (a bicycle or 
automobile pump) 
| may have a rubber 
tube attached to its 
air outlet and the oth- 
cr end of the tube 
placed under the glass 
‘Lhe air 
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pumped into the bell will serve two purposes, 
those of renewing the oxygen and of keeping 
the water from going too far up into the div- 
ing bell, As large quantities of air are 
pumped in, part of it will escape, just as the 
bubbles of air do when the tumbler is tilted. To 
show why it is impossible to connect the diving 
bell with the outer air by an open tube, and so 
keep the air fresh, invert a funnel and press it 
down into the water. Then attach a rubber tube 
which has an air pump at one end to the small 
end of the funnel. Pump air into the funnel 
and drive out the water. The simpler forms of 
the diving bell are little used at present, but 
adaptations of it are common, as the caissous used 
in laying the foundation for the piers of bridges. 
Since the air in the diving bell and the caisson is 
much compressed, it is dangerous for men to work 
in them longata time. Air locks, or little inter- 
mediate chambers between the air at ordinary 
pressure and the compressed air, are put at the 
entrance of caissons. Here the pressure is grad- 
ually changed, su that the men need not go too 
abruptly from ordinary to highly compressed air. 

Both electric and steam railroads use compressed 
air extensively for setting brakes and giving sig- 
nals. A simple method of signaling by this 


means is shown by the following apparatus. In- 


the large bottle already used substitute a two- 
holed cork. ‘through each hole put a short glass 
a tube with a longer 

ain rubber tube attached 

PUMP to it. To one rubber 

tube fasten an air 
— to the other a 
small whistle. If 
possible to obtain a 
pinchcock, fasten it 
around the rubber tube 
just back of the whis- 
tle. Otherwise squeeze 
the tube tightly with 
the fingers. Be sure 
that all joints are 
tight; put vaseline 
about them if neces- 
sary. Pump air into 
the bottle. When the 
pincheock is opened, 
the whistle will blow. 
Let the bottle of com- 
pressed air stand for a 
time before working the whistle to show that the 
air will stay compressed as long as there is no 
opening by. which it may mingle with the 
surrounding air. Unless the bottle has a ground 
glass mouth, the stopper may have to be wired on. 

Brakes are often applied to the wheels of trains 
by the compressed air being sent into a cylinder 
and forcing out a piston which has one end at- 
tached to the brake. The opposite method has 
been found safer and is being used extensively. 
The cylinder, in this case, is kept filled with com- 
pressed air, and the piston, by a series of levers, 
keeps the brake away from the wheels. The 
brake is applied by letting the air out of the tank. 
If the connection between cars or part of the tank 
is broken, the air escapes and the brakes are ap- 
plied automatically, 

The door checks placed on heavy doors of 
schoolhouses and other buildings, to prevent slum- 
ming, use compressed air. In its simplest form 
the check consists of a cylinder attached to the 
door frame and a piston fastened to the door. 
As the door closes, the piston is forced into the 
cylinder, compressing the air. The air gradually 
escapes throngh a small hole in the base of the 
cylinder, allowing the door toclose slowly. There 
is a valve in the piston which permits the air to 
enter the cylinder when the door is = and 
the piston pulled out. Itis often possible to bor- 





Glass funnel joined with bicycle 
pump, to imitate diving bell. 


row one of these door checks from the local hard- 
ware store, 

The popgun so dear to the heart of the boy 
also works by means of compressed air. It con- 
sists of a hollow tube in which is a snugly fitting 
plunger (piston), at the end of which is fastened 
a string with a cork attached to its free end. 
When the plunger is pulled back, the string pulls 
the cork into the end of the tube. When the 
plunger is pushed quickly enough, the air in the 
tube is compressed, finally forcing out the cork 
witha pop. If the plunger is pushed in very 
slowly, the air leaks out around it, is not com- 
pressed, and the cork remains in place. An elab- 

orate aduptetten of the 
opgun is the air-rifle. 
f, however, one of these 
is used as an illustration, 
be sure that it really 
works by means of com- 
pressed air, Some of 
them use metal springs 
and do not compress the 
air. 

Another toy gun which 
uses air pressure in a 
different manner is that 
which sends out arrows 
with rubber tips. These 
strike a target having a 
very smooth surface with 
considerable force. "The 
air is driven out of the 
hollow behind the rubber 
tip, leaving a_ partial 
vacuum. Thearrow re- 
mains clinging to the 
target, since the air pres- 
sure outside the tip is 
greater than that inside. 
The rubber tip is very 
similar in shape, on a 
small scale, to the com- 
monly used rubber 
sink-cleaners, several 
kinds of which are made 
using this same principle. 
Rubber stopper with whistle A heavy rubber cup 

and air pump connection, ‘ - ° 

with a handle is placed 
over the sink outlet. When the handle is 
pressed, the rubber is forced down and some of 
the air is forced out of the cup. On account of 
the extreme thickness of the rubber (about one- 
quarter of an inch), it has a strong tendency to 
resume jis original shape when the pressure is 
removed from the handle, thus creating a partial 
vacuum and loosening the obstruction in the pipe. 

The leather “‘sucker’’? with which boys lift 
stones works in the same manner. It consists of 
a circular piece of leather with a string in the 
middle. The leather is soaked in water until 
rather pliable, then placed on a smooth stone. 
When the string is pulled up, a partial vacuum 
is formed between the leather and the stone. The 
atmospheric pressure on the leather is so much 
greater than this lessened air pressure beneath that 
it will hold the leather firmly in place, enabling 
one to lift a rather heavy stone. 

Many other uses of air, as the vacuum cleaner, 
which is becoming so popular, and pheumatic cash 
and mail tubes, will suggest themselves to the 
teacher. After using the simple apparatus and 
models to illustrate these various uses of air, the 
teacher shouid refer the pupils to the encyclope- 
dia, physics texts, and various popularly written 
books, for more detailed information concerning 
these devices. 





























The man who can look himself square in the 
eye, and know himself for the honest man. he 
knows he ought to be, is not-only rare, but rarely 
fortunate. — William Ellis. 
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Leaves from a Teacher’s Note Book—V. 


REVIEW OF SOUTH AMERICA (CONTINUED) -_ 


UMMARIZE quickly the points brought out 
previously. 

The points further to be discussed are those 
coming under the general topic of climate. No- 
where can one find so many types of climate as in 
South America. It is a splendid opportunity for 
the teacher to bring before the children climatic 
conditions as great controls of life and vegeta- 
tion. ‘The control of heat, of coid, and of aridity 
can all be emphasized in this study of South 
America. The climatic conditions prevailing in 
South America have greatly handicapped its 
growth and development. Climatic conditions 
have certain advantages or handicaps to sanitary 
living aud to industry. All these should be shown 
in this study. 

The main problem of finding whether or not 
South America has, in times past, been a desir- 
able country im which to live must have first 
place in the plan. The children must have this 
problem constantly before them, Every fact 
diseyssed shoul: have its place in solving this one 
problem. 

If people are going to a new country, what kind 
of a climate will they seek ? 

Bring out the fact that people coming for the 
first time to a new country need the climate to 
which they are accustomed. Show maps indica- 
ting regions of Uinted States where Germans are 
ost populous, also regions settled by Italians, 
by Swedes, and Greeks. These maps show that 
the majority from the old world migrate along 
certain parallels, seeking the climate to which 
they are accustomed. 

In what zone does the greater part of Europe 
hie? 

In what zone does the “greater part of North 
America lie? . 

: Compare. the climates of North America, Eu- 
rope and South America, 

North America and Europe have for the greater 
part.a temperate climate, while the greater part 
of South America lies in the torrid zone and has 
a hot climate. 

From the standpoint of the European, which 
has the more desirable climate, North or South 
America ? 

Show what peoples of Europe will very proba- 
bly seek North America because of its climate, 
and what peoples of Europe will consider South 
America to have an advantageous climate for 
them. 

Turn to a map showing the temperature of 
South America for January and July. 

What 1s an isotherm? 

Trace the:northern and suuthern limits: of the 
isotherm 80° on the map for July. 

[It is found that the isotherm 80° reaches: its 
northernmost limit in July. Have the children 
account for this by showing that on June 21st 
the Tropic of Cancer receives the direct rays of 
the sun. 

Where is the region of greatest heat in South 
America? From an isothermal map, it will be 
seen that this region is near the equator, and that 
its boundaries change with the seasons—wiry does 
thisoccur? Here is splendid opportunity for the 
fixing of factsof mathematical geography. Lead 
the children to the conclusion that this region 
must of necessity migrate north and south, as the 
sun’s direct rays appear to migrate north and 
south of the equator. 

Show by the maps the great difference in the 
temperature of -northern South America and 
southern South America in January. The tem- 
perature varies forty degrees between the northern 
and southern ‘limits of the continent. South 
America hasa varied climate, and’ presents several 
types of climatic control in place of one. 

fave children make rainfall maps of Europe, 
North America, and Soyth America. 
adopt some means by which the map may be in- 


Have them > 


By Josephine Leach 


terpreted. Let the children develop their own 
method of representation. Do not dictate the 
way in which the child is to present his material. 
We make the mistake so often of refusing to let 
the child evolve his own plan, but rather tell him 
the way in which it is to be presented, and then 
we refuse to accept any other. 

Within what rainbelts does the greater part: of 
Europe lie? 

Within what rainbelts does the greater part of 
North America lie ? 

Compare the amount of rainfall received ‘yy 
Europe and North America, 

North America’s average, 10 to 60 inches. 

Europe’s average, 40 to 60 inches. 

The limits are the same, but North America 
receives a more varied amount. Have children 
give the season for this. 

Within what rainbelts does South America fie ? 
South America has all variations in the amount 
of rainfall received in different parts of the 
country. Compare the amount of rainfall re- 
ceived by South America with that received by 
Europe and North America. South America, 
over a much greater area, has much heavier rain- 
fall than North America or Europe. 

Have children find from the map the region 
of greatest rainfall in South America. 

From the map it is found that this region lies 
in the equatorial belt of calms. North of the 
equator, beyond the belt of calms, will be found 
a region of heavy rainfall. Lead children to the 
conclusion that the northeast winds blowing over 
the warm South Equatorial Current are forced 
to rise when in the region of the Guiana High- 
lands. — Being forced to rise, they become cooled 
and are forced to give up their moisture, thus 
causing a region of heavy rainfall. 

The abundant rainfall on the southeast coast 
of Brazil may be accounted for by the fact that 
the winds coming in contact with the Brazilian 
mountains become cooled and are forced to give 
up their moisture. 

From a study of a rainfall map of South 
America, it will be found that there are regions 
of scanty rainfall on the Pacific Coast. The 
winds have deposited the rain on the east slopes 
of the Andes, and have no moisture in sufficient 
quantity to produce rain. On the other hand, 
farther south along the Pacific, on the coast of 
south Chile will be found a region of abundant 
rainfall. This is in the region of the westerly 
winds. These winds, blowing toward the land, 
reach the region of the mountains, become cooled 
and give up their moisture on the windward slope 
of the mountains. 

A very scanty rainfall is found in Patagonia. 
Here, the rain having been deposited by the 
westerly winds on the west slope of the moun- 
tains, the winds, robbed of their moisture, blow 
dry over Patagonia. 

Ocean currents greatly influence the temper- 
ature and rainfall of a country near the coast. 
This is very plainly seen in a study of South 
America. 

What ocean current skirts the northeast coast 
of South America ? 

How does this current affect the rainfall in 
this region ? 

The North Equatorial Current warms the air 
passing over it, and makes it capable of holding a 
great amount of moisture. When these winds 
reach the coast, they become cooled in the region 
of the highlands, and give up their moisture. 

What ocean current flows along the southwest 
coast of South America ? 

How does this current affect the rainfall along 
the western coast ? 

Here, the cold Peruvian current cools the air 
passing over. 
warm land becomes capable of taking more 
mo.sture instead of giving it up, and so it be- 


Hence, this air as it reaches the 


comes a drying wind. These two give excellent 
examples of the ways in which ocean currents may 
affect temperature and rainfall. 

In a region where climate and rainfall are so 
varied, what kind of vegetation will be found? 
Lead children to see that heavy rainfall and a 
warm climate always mean heavy, dense forests 
and luxuriant vegetation. 

Where are the tropical forests found ? 

The forests of the Amazon Valley, called Sel- 
vas, form splendid material for the proving that 
hot climate and abundant rainfall produce lux- 
uriant vegetation. An abundance of material in 
the magazines can be given to the class. ‘The 
adventures of people who have tried to explore 
this region will prove most thrilling to classes 
of seventh or-eighth grade boys and girls. Give 
them splendid pictures of the region, and they 
will respond in-such a way that we may know 
that they have imaged the region correctly. What 
kind of vegetation is found where there is less 
abundant rainfall? Point out these regions on 
the map. Account bricfly for their less abundant 
rainfall. What name is given to these regions? 
We find in these regions the Savannahs, grassy 
plains with here and there groups of trees. 

There are regions north and south of the equa- 
tor where we find both a dry and a wet season. 

Lead the children to form the conclusion that 
these seasons are caused by the passing of the 
equatorial belt of calms, which changes its posi- 
tion with the migration of the direct rays of the 
sun, north and south of the equator. We tind a 
reyion where there are two wel seasons and two 
dry seasons. Under what conditions would this 
be true ? 

When the region lies within the torrid zone and 
receives the direct rays of the sun twice during 
one vear. While receiving the direct rays of the 
sun, the region would receive an abundant: rain- 
fall, but with the passing of the direct rays north 
or south, the rainfall would be less abundant. 

We also find regions of a very long dry season 
anda short wet season. What kind of vegetation 
will be found m such a region ? 

In such regions we find the Pampas of South 
America, the great grassy plains, where the grass 
dies down during the dry season. 

This is but a suggestion of the great amount 
of material that can be used in making a review 
attractive. The review will not be adequate un- 
less the material leads the children to look into 
the future and predict the future development of 
South America. Many of its handicaps are being 
converted into advantages. The regions of less 
than eight inches annual rainfall are being made 
to product crops. Alfalfa of splendid quality is 
being harvested four times a year, in some of 
these arid regions of the Argentine Republic. 

A review that merely gains a verbal response 
from the chiid has not accomplished its purpose. 
To give the children vivid experiences and in re- 


turn demand from them correct responses is the | 


voal for which we should strive. Qur aim is net 
to make the child image in a prescribed way. 

In reproducing the map of South America, 
there are many times when the outline of the 
country is not the important feature. It may be 
the climate, the rainfall or the vegetation that 1s 
wanted. With such an aim, a vast amount of 
time spent in drawing the outline is wasted. Give 
the chitd a map and let him fill in the informa- 
tion asked for. Give him the task of telling all 
he can about rainfall and vegetation on a map 
in five minutes, in any way he chooses. Let -the 
children represent the three types of veget:tion 
of South America, by each choosing a type and 
picturing it onthe board. — Children pass from 
one drawing to another and decide which type of 
vegetation has been portrayed by each child. The 
children at the seats decide which map at the 


board best tells the story. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stories for the Second Grade—“Robinson Crusoe” 


“The uplifting of the democratic masses depends up- 
ou the implanting at schools of the taste for good 
reading.’’—Charles W. Eliot, 

TT HE stories which are given orally in the first 
T grade may be read in simple form by the 

children in the second grade. . In later life 
the child should read the complete editions by 
himself in private. 

‘Teachers should avoid the crude blunder of 
assuming that the all-absorbing problem of pri- 
mary education is to acquire a (new) book-lan- 
guage, thereby ignoring the rich mother-tongue 
already familiar as an avenue of acquisition and 
culture. Do not neglect the oral presentation of 
the great masterpieces, for it is in this way only 
that the child, up to the age of ten, can get those 
delightful views into story land, this miniature 
world of all realities, this repository of race ides, 
which is his right to have and your privilege to 
give to him. ‘The real motive for reading is to 
get something worth the effort of reading. Awak- 
en the desire for things worth reading, and then 
incorporate these and similar stories into the reg- 
ular reading exercises as far as possible. 

In the first grade fairy tales, fables and myths 
have been given the children. In the second grade 
the transition may be made to such stories as 
“Hiawatha,’’ *“Seven Little Sisters’? and that 
classic of childhood, ‘* Robinson Crusoe.’’ It is 
of the value of this last named story that I shall 
write in this paper. 

**Robinson Crusoe”’ was originally a story for 
adults, but is now adapted to children from three 
years and upward, To the youth of all lands it 
Ins been a delight, but it has been regarded as : 
book for the home. ‘The Herbartians in educa- 
tion have used it, and it has found its way into 
use in many American schools, especially in oral 
treatment. Dr. Alder says, ‘It has become one 
of the commonplaces of educational literature, 
that the individual of today must pass through 
the same stages of evolution as the human race as 
a whole.’’? If it is the chief business of the 
schools to inoculate the child with the ideas of 
our civilization, we can use no better medium in 
the second grade than the story of ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ Its pedagogical value will be apparent 
as we consider the story itself. 

Wilmann says: ‘*Crusoe is at once simple, and 
plain and fanciful; to be sure, in the latter case, 
entirely different from the fairy tale. In the 
fairy story the fancy seldom pushes rudely against 
the boundaries of the real world. But otherwise 
in Crusoe. Here it is the practical fancy that is 
aroused. What is Crusoe todo now? How can 
he help himself? What means can he invent?” 
Many of the children’s proposals will have to be 
rejected, but the skilful teacher will lead the chil- 


‘ den in their thinking and so develop the invent- 


iveness of the child. The compulsion of things 
condition the progress of the story, and the child 








By Louise M. Wade Barnes 


is obliged. to combine and adjust real things, 

Atter Crusoe reaches the island, he is cut off 
from help and is obliged to exercise his wits to 
accomplish what men in society by mutual ex- 
change and division of labor have finally per- 
formed. ‘The fact is that Crusoe is no genius, 
but the ordinary boy or man, and he has only 
vague knowledge and little skill. By much  test- 
ing and experiment, he becomes: A carpenter, 
a baker, a cook, a hunter, a potter, a fisher, a 
farmer, a tailor, a boatman, a stock-raiser, a bas- 
ket-maker, a shoemaker, a tanner, a fruit grower, 
a mason and a physician. The child, therefore, 
as Dr. MeMurry has shown us, who reads this 
story, by reason of the slow, toilsome and. bung- 
ling processes of Crusoe in meeting his needs, 
becomes aware how difficult and laborious are the 
efforts by which the simple common needs of all 
children are supplied. 

This story makes a universal appeal to children 
of every race and country. The common, simple 
employments which lie at the basis of society in 
all parts of the world, as that of the carpenter, the 
baker, the farmer, the shoemaker, are familiar to 
every community; and so the child, be he an Arab 
or a Chinese, a German or an American, finds the 
story touching the ordinary facts of his everyday 
life. In studying Crusoe, then, he is making an 
exhaustive and interesting study of his own home. 

Hard work, its value and reward, is empha- 
sized in this narrative. This is a good lesson for 
children, Crusoe reached . success through re- 
peated failure, as in building a home and in 
making pottery. Out of their social, economic 
and physical environment children get their most 
important lessons. | Hence this study of the home 
relations enables them to interpret books, people 
and institutians, when they go out into the world. 
Again, the facts gathered by expericnce on dis- 
tant fields must flow back again, and give deeper 
meaning to the home labors and duties. 

Crusoe isa _ sort of universal man, typifying a 
long period of man’s early history, the age when 
men were learning the rudiments of civiliza- 
tion by taking up the toils of the blacksmith, the 
farmer, the builder, and the domesticator of’ ani- 
mals and plants. Crusoe’s life has even been 
called a philosophy of history. 

Then the intense and naive realism of the 
story causes a vivid interest which makes the 
story carry home the lessons it may teach. Even 
adults feel that here was a real experience. The 
imitation of Crusoe, in dress and in making caves, 
building ovens, etc., by boys, may well suggest 
to the teacher the wisdom of excursions, to visit 
and examine various trades and occupations. 
Also an effort to bake vessels from potter’s clay, 
to plat baskets from willow withes, and to use 
tools in making boxes will early reveal to the 
children a greater respect for manual skill. 

Crusoe is a moral book as well, for although 
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society was conspicuous by its absence, the intense 
longing for home and of companionships lost is 
omen the strongest sentiment of the book. His 
oneliness brings out most vividly his true rela- 
tion to home and friends. 

In early youth he was a wayward and_ reckless 
youth, disobedient and seemingly without moral 
principles. — At length his bitter experiences 
sober him; he finds a Bible and through its teach- 
ings he learns to become devout, and to long to 
return to his parents and atone for his faults. 

We are led to ask if the industrial and moral 
lessons contained in this story are likely to be 
extracted from it by a boy or girl who reads 
alone, Children, are inclined‘to.go deeper than 
the surface for the hidden treasures, even less 
than adults, and, therefore, we find that it is 
necessary to go through the story’in companion- 
ship with a teacher who is gifted to disclose its 
better meaning. It should be the peculiar func- 
tion of the school to cultivate a taste for the best 
literature by selecting the best things adapted: to 
the child mind, and then employ true teaching 
skill to bring these treasures close to the ‘heatts 
and sympathies of children. 

The school will much improve its work by.tak- 
ing for its own this best of children’s stories, and 
by and by extending and deepening the children’s 
— of a classic. 

et_us observe the relation of this story to 
other stories. | Wilmann says: ‘The everywhere 
and nowhere of the fairy tale givés place to. the 
first geographical limitations. ‘The continents, 
the chief countries of Europe, come up, besides 
a series of concepts such as island, coast, bay, 
river, hill, mountains, sea, etc. The difference 
in climate is surprising. Crusoe fears the winter 
and prepares for it, but his fear is needless, for 
no winter reaches his island.’’ ‘Thus we see it 
gives opportunity for instructive treatment in 
geography as well as in occupations. 

Plants and animals may be studied, selecting 
the ones most familiar to the child. ‘Tropical 
fruits he is accustomed to seeing, also the sheep, ox, 
mocking-bird, fish, turtles and minerals. Natural 
science then can be taught parallel to this story. 

Manual training teachers can find abundant 
suggestions here in the various efforts at con- 
struction. Drawings of the scenes of the story 
may be made, such as the shipwreck, the boat, map 
of the island, etc. Dramatization of scenes in 
the story is a further means of giving reality to 
the events. 

**Robinson Crusoe” is the first extended classi- 
cal masterpiece which is presented to the children 
asa whole, ‘*We deem it a long step forward,” 
says Dr. McMur‘y, *‘to get some of our great 
classical masterpi<ces fitmly imbedded in the early 
years of our schcc! course.’’ This’ one will coh- 


tribute almost as much to the culture and stithu- 
lation of teachers as of pupils. 
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Printing and Bookbinding as School Arts 


BK HAVE heard much in the last) year 
Wy about the industrial stde of education. 
We have been told that we are develop- 


ing lazy children by kecping them seated for five 
hours a day, on wooden benches, poring over 
problems that exist only for the imagination, 
Forever working imaginary problems makes the 
child impractical when he meets some of life's 
real problems. Our school boy, a quarter of a 
century ago, met a few real problems as he split 
and earried wood, built fires, carried water, hoed 
in the garden and cared for stock. Modern im- 
provoueats and the great increase In the numbers 
Wo live in cities have changed all this. If the 
old actanl problem is gone, we must. find new 
oes or have Visionary, impractical children, We 
are fold that the reason Germany stands so well 
in jadustrial lines is because all the children 
she sonds through her schools go out with real 
lu dostrinl skill to meet life's problems. If we 
would hold our own, or forge tothe front, indus- 
trialiy, our children too must bave industrial 
skill of some sort. ‘The tremendous interest 
falen this winter in the Cooley Bill proves that 
educators are waking up to the importance of 
inctustrial arts in our schools, 

If weare to have industrial arts in our schools, 
{'e questions come, ““What arts are possible? 
\. hat erts are practical? Just what may we ex- 
pct to accomplish through any given art: ‘da 

1 want to say some thing in behalt of printing, 
which seems to me one of the choicest of school 
arts, if properly handled. IT do not think it at 
all possible or desirable to give our elementary 
school children skill in handling the machinery 
of the modern factory. We cannot turn our 
schools into industrial plants. If we equipped 
them with modern machinery, it would hardly 
be installed till something newer and better would 
supplant it, and the child’s knowledge be out of 
date, 

The elementary school is not the place to learn 
the process of the mill, with its marvelous ma- 
chinery demanding a minimum of brain develop- 
ment, School must: on the contrary, give such 
industrial training as will demand of the child 
brain power as well as skill with the hands, If 
in addition to these two, a school art can help 
develop the social nature of a child, can deepen 
his syuspathies for hand workers, can) broaden 
and deepen his appreciation of Hterature and art, 
ond can materially assist in developing manly 
boys and womanly. virls, it is a fine school art. 
I claim alf this aud more for printing and book- 
binding. They are two arts but, I believe, ought 
to go hand in hand. 

First, as to the actual problems of printing 
and bookbinding. Their number is) legion 
When a child writes an imaginary letter in school, 
no one sees it, at Jeast only the teacher. It is 
different when a thing takes on a printed form 
and is given out to the public. A teacher in 
charge of a print shop for school boys told me 
he h ad never seen the boy, no matter how careless 
in his English work, who was willing to have a 
wrong form appear in print. Spelling, capitali- 
zition, punctuation, paragraphing, all are aciual 
poblems if he is to print many sheets-that are to 
bs read by many eves and must convey accurate 
meaning. The teacher just referred to told me 

that boys in the print shop, who must correct 
their type over and over before they could print, 
often felt their need so keenly that they would 
ask for a special class in English ‘composition. 
Once get a child to feel his need and your prob- 
lem is solved. Correct’ spelling and punctun- 
lion are not at all related to an appreciation of 
literature. What has the print shop to offer to 
: vclop the latter? The print shop should be 
rod to furnish material for every occasion, In 
antunin let the children find and print for their 
room, OF for the lower grades, poems such as 

‘Sentember’? and ‘“‘October’s Bright Blue 


By Carrie P. Herndon 

Weather,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, Whittier’s 
“Corn Song,’ and other poems suitable to the 
As winter comes on, pocins of the frost 


SCUSON, 
of skating and sleighing, 


king and of the snow, 


may. be found and printed by the children, * In 


spring trees, birds and flowers furnish abund: ance 
of materials The children in the school I men- 
tioned above found, printed, and bound into an 
exquisite little booklet about forty choice nature 
poems. The search for good things worthy to 
go into this booklet led the children to read 
widely and critically and to read with a purpose, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, Kaster 
and the birthdays of our statesmen and pocts, 
scattered as they are through the year, furnish 
occasions all the while for a search for things 
worth the printing. By the tine a child has read 
a thing critically, as he does if hunting some- 
thing to print, set type, correcicd proof and 
printed his selection, there is a faniuliarity with 
and an apprec iation of his selection that he could 
hardly have obtained in any other way. ‘The dip- 
ping into possible materials that are rejected as 
unfit helps develop judgment, and gives a breadth 
of reading the ¢ hild would hi ardly get otherwise, 
If children have a press, they can easily print 
the choicest of their compositions, narzatives of 
their own adventures, their dramatizations and 
their own poems, The fact that their produc- 
tions may find place in print gives a motive for 
excellent written English. 

Now, as to the artistic development of printing 
and bookbinding. — At first thought there scens 
but little. Yet these arts are very rich from that 
standpoint. What sort of type should I use? 
What is best in keeping with the theme? What 
texture of paper, what color of paper shall T use ? 
How large shall Timake my page? What shape 
shall it be? Shall LT place my materia high or 
low on the prge? How Targe shell Po deave any 
margins? Flow deep shall Poaiscke my midenta- 
tions? What color of ink best suits my then, 
my paper? If Tmake my matertil into a book- 
let, what size and color shall To make my cover, 
my end-picces, my head-piece, my back? These 
and a hundred other questions mect every child 
who doves printing and bookbinding. — In the so- 
lution of these problems, the child should be 
shown good form, good color combinations, good 
materials, good workmanship. In this way ait 
appreciation of truly artistic books, frou the 
material side, can be formed. — Every step 
printing and the binding of material printed: is 
an actual problem i: good form, and in mathe- 
maties as well. ‘Phe spaces between the letters 
of the words, between the words that unake the 
lines (in order to have the lines exaclly fill the 
space), the spaces between the lines that will 
make the paragraphs appear properly on the 
page,—these are real problems. Bookbinding 
also furnishes many problems, such as the size of 
boards that will afford a given projection in front 
and on the ends and a certain joint next the 
back, the size of the leather that will give a cer- 
tain lap onto the boards, for the joint, and allow 
for the thickness of the book and turn-ins at the 
ends. 

Perhaps no school art lends itself better to co- 
operative work, Walsh school. in Chicago, 
prints and binds a reader for use in the school, 
every year, An dive seventh grade sets type, 
each child setting a different paragraph, Each 
in turn reads proof sheets of the different para- 
graphs. Each distributes type. Each sews artd 
binds a little reader. When the reader is done, 
it serves as supplementary reading matter in the 
school. The children who do this work, thus 
supplying by their efforts a real need of the 
school, develop their own social netures. When 
there is an entertainment, they print the iavilta- 


tions and the program, and thas serve the school 
If children ean learn in school to work 
the teachers, the littie ones 


again. 
to help the school, 


and the public, school is not, as we used to 
say, a preparation for life, it s—real social—life, 
where each lives for all and all for each. You 
may govern a boy by punishing and coercing 
him, or you may govern him by letting him be a 
real assistant in making for the school a thing it 
necds. A boy will not devote himself to  print- 
ing materials to help the school and then turn 
around and destroy the school, Where his honest 
endeavor has gone, his heart has gone, 

T believe so called bad boys will enlist their 
energies for good more readily in the print shop 
than in any olher school art. In a few iminutes 
a boy can set type enough to print the comer of 
amenvelope, As soon as this envelope is printed, 
he sees a tangible proof that he can do something 
and do it well, something that is needed in’ the 
business world, something that is usually done 
by a man. As soon as he does this man’s work, 
hie thinks of himself asa man and begins to act 
like one, He experiences, for the first time per- 
haps, the joy of doing something well, of pro- 
ducing a tangible thing that fills a real need in 
some life, He believes, perhaps for the first 
time, in himself. ‘Phis will do vastly more to 
help him be good than a severe punishment. 

Mr. Alison, of the Walsh school, Chicago, in 
a recent article on school printing made the fol- 
lowing points in ils favor: Printing lends itself 
to co-operative work better than any othe r school 
art; affords light, easy and interesting industrial 
aclivity; gives training in neatness, order and 
system; affords excellent practice in the repro- 
duction of correct language forms; inspires 
original and meritorious composition; — aids 
spelling, punctuation, ete; gives exce plion: il "4 
portunity for the exercise of Judgiie mit in spacing 
and justifies itself from an cconomic point of view, 

Miss Stilweil, of the University of Chicago, 
gives the following points favor of printing 
as a school art, which are somewhat different 
from those given by Mr. Alison: Printing gives 
Intellectual, perm ‘ic and social training 3 aids 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, ¢: pit: weliza- 
tion, sy ll: wbication and appree intion of forms of 
verse and styles of expression; cultivates appre- 
ciation of design, proportion, spacing, margins 
and color harmony; vitalizes the study of a cer- 
tain phase of history, such as the invention of 
printing, invention of movable type, invention 
and use of Linotype, book making, growth in use 
and distribution of books, type making and 
paper making. Printing gives a knowledge of 
one of the world? Ss gre: at industries, gives sone 
industrial skill, awakens industrial inte rest and 
Industrial mtelligence. ; 

May Tadd to the list of points in) favor of 
printing that at develops industrial svinpathy? 
When I have printed and bound a book, I have 
solved some of the problems solved by the thou- 
sands engaged in these arts. Every book has an 
interest for. me I did not feel before. Eve ‘ry one 
engaged in the making of the book interests me 
as never before. J feel a sympathy for this vast 
army | never felt before, and the sympathy is 
based not on. v: ipid sentiment but on vital life 


ec xpe rie nee, 





Blessed is the memory of those who have kept 
themselves unspotted from the world! Yet more 
blessed and more dear the me mory of those who 
have kept themselves unspotted in the wor ld.— 


Mrs. Jameson. 





The trials and sorrows of children and young 
people have not always had the recognition they 
deserve from parents and teachers. ivery bur 
den otf life—and life’s burdens seem many —resls 
at its heaviest on child’s nature. —7'rumbull. 





Speak gently if you sperk at all; carve every 
word before you let it fall. — Selected. 
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Department of Public School Writing 


of all right instruction in writing. Unless 

this is given and in the right way, illegible 
writing isthe result. Itis necessary that children 
have a good form to look at and imitate. But 
we as teachers know that the average child has 
eves ‘to see but does not see. A very excellent 
copy may be placed before him and unless the 
teacher shows, by comparison and analysis, the 
importance of each point to receive attention, the 
pupil’s standard of correct form will be very poor. 

In teaching a letter, it is very necessary to call 
attention to the straight lines, turns and angles, 
also tosome of the common mistakes. This must 
be done individually as well as in the class as a 
whole. But the best and most lasting results 
obtained in writing are by those pupils who are 
able to criticise their own work, 

Someone has said: **Some must be told; they 
are from Pennsylvania. Some must be shown; 
they are from Missouri. Some must be both 
told and shown; they are from everywhere.”? It 
is for this class of pupils that I have worked out 
a plan of giving brief instruction concerning the 
letter they are practicing, in such a manner as 


To correct letter form must be made a part 


‘can’ be placed on the board for their own use in 


criticising their work 

Before these outlines are put on the board, the 
class should be taught that all letters are based 
on the slanting straight line and oval. Tam now 
talking of siant writing. . 

Draw an oval on the blackboard as in No. 1, 
showing the straight slanting line, and half-oval. 
No. 2 shows in the upper left-hand quarter the 
left curve in writing, and in the lower right-hand 
quarter the right curve. No. 3 shows that by 
combining these two curves we get the right com- 
pound-curve. No. 4 shows that by com- 
hining the upper right-hand curve and the lower 
left-hand curve, we have the left compound-curve. 

The capitals and small letters will be given in 
what is considered the best arrangement for teach- 
ing, combining as far as possible the principles 
of known to unknown, simple to complex, and 
easy to difficult. 


Capital O. 1, Start at top with curved down 
stroke, as in the direct oval. 2. Round at bot- 
tom, resting om the line. 4. Close at the top. 
4. Looped. 5. Finish high with an upward 
swing, (Count, 1, 2, at rate of 60 a minute.) 


Smalli, 1. Right curve. 2. Sharp at the 
top. 3. Straight slanting line. 4. Quick turn 
on the line. 5. Right curve and finish same as 
beginning stroke. (Count, 1, 2, in groups of 1, 
at rate of 100 a minute. ) 


Capital A. 1. Start at the top a little further 
over than in making O, down stroke the same. 
2. Round, resting on the line. Don’t make it 
sharp. %. Letter is made both closed and open 
at the top. 4. Down stroke, straight slant of 
writing, retracing up stroke about one-half way. 
5. Raise pen as it srikes the line, with a slight 
swing to the right. 6. In connecting with small 
letters, it is finished with a right curve. (Count 
1, 2, at rate of 75 a minute. ) 


Smallu. 1. Right curve starting on the line. 
2. Sharp angles as far apart as the height of 
the letter, 3. Straight slanting parallel lines. 
(Count 1, 2, 4, in 
groups 1, 2, at rate of 70 a minute. ) 


Capital C. 1, Curve same as main part of 
letter, 2, Small oval the size of small o, one- 
third height of letter. This letter may be made 
with a closed oval or hook. %. Wide space. 4. 
Down stroke, half of oval. 5. Round not sharp. 
Finish with upward stroke, height of small letter. 
(Count 1, 2, at rate of 60 a minute. ) 


Smalln. 1. Left curve. 2. Round turns at 
top and at finish. 93. Straight slanting lines. 4. 
Sharp not retraced. 5. Right curve. (Count 1, 
@) 3, in groups 1, 2, at rate of 60a minute. ) 


By George A. Race, Bay City, Michigan 
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Capital FE. 1. Small loop or dot. 2. Small 


ovals same size and slant. 3. Loop points down- 


ward. 4, Angle at back of loop. 5. Round. 
Finish as in C. (Count 1, 2, 3, atrate of 60:4 
minute, ) 


Small m. See explanation as given for x. 
(Count 1, 2, 3, in groups same count, at rate of 
50 a minute.) : 


Capital D. iP 
or straight line. 
( ‘ompound-curve. 


Start with compound-curve 
2. Small loop nearly flat. 5. 
4. ‘Touch the line. 5. Half- 
oval or capital O. 6. Close at top. Finish as 
for O. (Count 1, 2, 3, at rate of 50 a minute. ) 


Smalla. 1. Left curve. 2. Round turns. 
3. Slanting straight line. 4, Slanting straight 
line from the line upward. 5. Right curve: 
(Count 1, 2, 3, or cross, in groups 1, 2, at“rate 
of 70 a minute.) 


Capital M. 1. Starts with small loop, dot or 
hook. 2. Make turn wide. $8. Down stroke 
straight and parallel with equal spacing. . Up- 
ward stroke retraces about half-way. 4. Round 
turns. 5. Raise pen as it strikes the line, as in 
capital A. 6. Line to show uniform. slant. 
(Count 1, 2, 3, 4, at rate of 35 a minute. } 


Small v. 1, 2, 8, same as ina. 4 Keep 
letter wide so as not to resemble 0. 5. Make a 
quick turn to the left, forming a small loop, 
small enough to be filled in with ink, called a 
blind loop. Finish high with an upward swing. 
(Count 1, 2, 3, in groups 1, 2, at rate of 90 °a 
minute. ) 

Capital N. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, same as for capital 
M. (Count 1, 2, 3, at rate of 40 a minute.) 


Small w. 1. Right curves and parallel. 2°. 
Sharp at top, asin uw. 3. Straight setting par- 
allel lines. 4. Quick round turn at bottom. 
5. Make last part wide and finish asin v. (Cou! 
1, 2, 5, 4, in groups 1, 2, 3, at rate of about 50 
a minute.) 





The Laws of Teaching 


1. Know well whatever you would teach. 

2. Get and keep’the attention of your pupils, 
and excite their interest in the subject. 

3. Use language which your pupils fully under- 
stand. Never talk over their heads, and when- 
ever possible, let them do the talking and always 
the thinking. 

' 4. Always begin with what is already known, 
and proceed to the unknown by easy and natural 
steps, 

i. Arouse the self-activities of the pupils, and 
lead them to discover the truth for themselves. 

6. Require pupils to restate, fully and cor- 
rectly in the own language, and with their own 
proofs and illustrations, the truths taught them. 

7. Review carefully, thoroughly, repeatedly, 
with fresh consideration and thought. 

8. Show the pupils how to study : 

(1) By showing them how the subject is related 
to life, or what’s the use. 

(b) How to supplement the thought of the au- 
thor by reading between the lines. 

(c) By having them group facts so as to make 
a general truth. 

(d) By judging the 
themselves, 

(e) By not trying to memorize anything util 
it has been thoroughly studied. 

9, Require the pupils to use the knowledge ac- 
quired. Any knowledge that cannot be use| 
spiritually, socially, or in actively helping the 
possessor or others, is valueless. 

10. Lead the pupils to become independent 
thinkers and doers of these thougths. Don’t keep 
them so busy rehearsing what is in books that 
they will have no time to think. 

11. Always ask questions that arouse thought 
and not simply those that require memory.— Supt, 
Cassidy in the Southern School Journal, 
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PETER AND THK BLACKBIRD e 
Peter Patch on one bright morning 
In the garden went to play, 
‘Vinle a blackbird on a tree top 
Piped a joyous roundelay— 
‘‘ Peet—peet—peeter! Peet—peet—peeter | 
Here’s a morning few could mateli! 
Show me sunlight, brighter, sweeter, 
Peet—peet—peet—peeter Patch.’’ 


Peter Patch was smiling gaily 
Lill a bee came buzzing by, 
Then witii frowns of dreadtul darkness, 
Peter Patch began to cry. 
Sany the blackbird: ‘‘ Tweet—-tweet—tweeter | 
What a shocking thing to see! 
Do not, p-l-e-a-.-e, my dearest Peter, 
Look like that at me,’’ 


Soon the cloud of sorrow passing, 
Peter Patch grew less forlorn, 
Till by chance his little finger 
Ran against a rose’s thorn, 
Then the blackbird heard his whimper ; 
Peeped in wonder from tie tree, 
Don’'t,’’ he cried, ‘‘oh, dearest Peter, 
Speak like that to me!”’ 


But the wailing still grew louder, 
Till on peace and comfort bent, 
From the tree top fled the blackbird, 
Piping sharply as he went— 
‘*Tut—tut—tut, now! Check that weeping! 
What a noise for such a scratch! 
Courage would be more in keeping, 
Peet—peet-- peeter Pateh,”’ 
John Lea in Little Folks, 


POWER OF INSECTS 








If asked to name the strongest ani- 
mals, most persons begin with the 
larvest, the elephant, and continue 
with oxen, horses, ete. This is, of 
course, correct in so far as their total 
horse-power is concerned; but for 
real strength, proportioned to the 
size and weight of the animal, one 
must yo to the insect world, Com- 
pared with insects, the strength of 
almost any large animal, and es- 
pecially of man, is absurd. 





A man is considered strong if he 
can drag a mass weighing three or 
four times as much as himself, but 
the beetle will walk with five ‘lhun- 
dred times his own weight. If a 
man were placed under a wooden box 
with five times his weight on top to 
hold it down, he would remain there 
indefinitely; but to retain a stag- 
beetle prisoner in the same way, one 
must pile on lop of the box at least 
eighteen hundred times his weight. 

—Our Dumb Animals, 
A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF A PAIR OF ROBINS 

One bright spring morning, a pair of robins flew 
into an oid willow tree that stood in a.fleld close by 
a schoolhouse. 

‘There!’ said Mrs. Robin, ‘‘This is the place of 
which I told you. Don’t you think it will be a_ fine 
place to build our nest?’’ ‘It is a lovely place,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Robin, ‘‘But, my dear, have you noticed 
how many children there are just. over -the fence? 
Children, you know, are sometimes very cruel.’’ ‘‘Oh, 
I know all about those children,’? said Mrs. Robin. 

fhey are not cruel at all. The chickadees told me 
ail about them. They love birds, and are kind to 
them.’’ ‘‘If that is the case,’* said Mr. Robin, ‘‘I 
think we had better build here.’’ 

So the nest was built, and soon four little blue eggs 
were tucked safely away under Mrs. Robin’s warm 
breast. : 

Great was the delight of the children when they dis- 
covered the little home so near their schoolroom 
window. They watched the little mother from day to 
day as she sat so patiently upon the nest, and she, in 
turn, watched them with equal interest. 

When Mr. Robin returned from his frequent excur- 
sions, she would tell him what the children had been 
loing during his absence. She told him about the 


' sweet-faced young lady who came every Friday morn- 


ing, and how eagerly the children ran to meet her. 
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Our Animal Friends 


By Marie B. McKinney 


One morning she told Mr. Robin, ‘‘L think I know 
why tie pretty lady comes every week. She is teach- 
ing the chilrden to sing, just as you will teach our 
babies, by and by. They always sing soon after she 
arrives, This morning the windows were open, and I 
heard what they were singing. They sang it over and 
over, and I learned it to repeat to you. I thought you 
might like to sing it. This is what they sang: — 

** *There’s a wee, little nest in the old oak tree; 
Sate and higit; safe and high; 

There are three tiny egys, blue as blue can be, 
Lixe the sky, like the sky; 

And the dear mother bird keeps them warm 
’Neath her breast, 

’Neath her out-spreading wings safe 
The blue eggs can rest; 

There‘il be tiree little birds in the tiny nest, 
By and by, by and by.’ 

“T thought perhaps they were singing about me, Do 
you suppose they were??? "IT think quite likely, my 
dear, Of course they do not know how many eggs are 
in our nest, so they had to guess at it, and may be 
they do not know that this is a willow tree. People 
are not so wise as birds, you know,.”’ 

One day when Mr. Robin returned home, he found 
Mrs. Robin greatly excited. ‘‘Oh, my dear!’" she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘While you were gone another lady came 
to the schoolhouse. = The children seemed delighted 
to see lier, and soon the little girl they call Gladvs 
came with her to the window and pointed me out, 


a eerareeererernsrtneten, 
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ing, 
Underneath your feet. 


The lady. seemed much interested, and in a few mo- 
ments seated herself at the window with a piece of 
paper in her hand, She leoked at me, and then made 
marks on the paper with little sticks of different 
colors, By and by she held the paper up, and what do 
you think was on it???’ “IT am sure I could never 
guess. Do tell me, dear.’’? ‘‘ Why, it was a picture of 
me sitting on the nest, and I heard her tell the chil- 
dren that they might draw my picture for their next 
drawing lesson. I am so glad we built our nest here. 
Last year I tound it very tiresome to sit quiet so long, 
but now, with those dear children for neighbors, time 
passes very quickly,”’ 

One night Mrs. Robin told her husband that she had 
heard the children say that they had drawn their pic- 
tures of her and her nest. They said that the teacher 
had hung the best ones on the wall. ‘‘Do you think 
we could see them if we looked in through the win- 
dow?’’ ‘‘Perhaps we could. Let's try.’’ So the two 
birds flew to the window and peeped in. Sure enough, 
there hung five pictures of Mrs. Robin. ‘‘Those are 
fine!’’ said Mr. Robin. ‘‘I wish I had been at home. 
Perhaps they would have drawn my picture, too.’’ 

Three weeks passed quickly for both birds and chil- 
dren, and one morning a pair of bright eyes looking 
from the schoolroom window made the welcome dis- 
covery that there were baby birds in the little nest. 
As Mr. Robin was popping a fat worm into a wide 
open beak, Mrs. Robin said, ‘‘Listen! Hear what the 
children are singing. They must know that we have 
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“In the snowing and the blowing, 
In the cold and cruel sleet, 
“Little flowers begin their grow- 
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some babies.’’ Out through the open window floated 


the sweet childish voices, and this is what they sang :— 


“Up so high; up so high; 
When the wind rocks the bough, there they safely rest, 
Rock-a-bye ; rock-a-bye ; 
There are three hungry mouths to be fed when they ery, 
There are three baby birds to be taught low to fly, 
There they rock fast asleep ‘neath the evening sky, 
Rock-a-byc ; rock-a-bye. 
—Montra fl’. Melnutosh, Highland School, Rockland, 
Maine. 
BIRD-GUESSING CONTEST 
1. A flash of sky on wing.—( Bluebird.) 
2. Oh, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 
Thy note from houschold clocks is heard 
And children’s ears rejoice.—- (Cuckoo. ) 
3. King of the water, és the air, 
He dives and finds his prey.—(Kingfisher., ) 
4. Thy plaintive ery announces punishment, 
And warns the luckless boy for whoin ‘tis sent. 
(Whippoorwill. ) 
5. You introduce yourself throughout your song, 
Andtell the world your brief, old-tashioned uame,— 
(Phoebe. ) 
. ‘Bob White’? you call 
Along the marshy coast. 
Speak not so loud 
Or you will be on toast. 


‘Ouail, 
7. Cooing ’neath barn rafters, 
Poutine, sometimes, 
Ripplineg like child laughter 
All the winter through.— (Pigeon. ) 


low: 


S. An Enelish emigrant, bird of the 
Seer, 


So common that some like thee 


Yet in the Holy Bible we are told 
The Father careth if but one 

| should fall. —(Sparrow.) 

{ 9. Red-breasted harbinger of spring, 

We wait in hope to hear thee 

\ _ sing.—(Robin. ) 





10, At some glad moment was it) Na- 
ture’s choice 


| 
i To dower a scrap of sunset with a 
volee? Oriole. ) 
} . — Selected. 
{ THE KITTEN TIAT WENT 
Wed 1 


TO WAR 
Ile was a black kitten and his name 
Perhaps 
\ there never was a cat in the world 


was Christopher Columbus, 


went to war when Lincoln first issued 

the call for soldiers, and stayed till 

oo! after the war was over and peace 
was declared. ; 

He was ina hundred battles. He was in danger of 

his life more than a hundred times. He was wounded 

He lost one eye 


in the service of his country. His tail was cut off. 


by gun-shots in four places at least. 


He was lamed in one foreleg. He was shot through 
the body so that his breathng was short and uncertain; 
but he lived through all the vicissitudes of battle and 
camp lite and came home with the company—or, rath- 
er the sad remnant of the company—the war-scarred 
veteran. When he died, several years afterward, the 
boys of the city and the veteran soldiers with whom he 
had fed and fought united to give him a military fun- 
eral ; and Iam sure that his grave ought to be decorated 
with flowers on each Memorial Day. 

He was only a half-grown kitten when the war broke 
out, and he rode away tied on the top of his master’s 
knapsack. His master went through the whole four 
years of the war, taking Christopher with him in eacl! 
camp-moving. And then—just as it was all over and 
peace was declared—he fell—shot in the last skirmish. 
But Christopher was brought back home—an enormous 
cat, wearing a collar fairly covered with buttons, 
badges, buckles, tags and other mementos of the regi- 
ments his purring had cheered. 

Isn’t he a cat who deserves a place in our country’s 
history?—The Morning Star. 








The doorstep to the temple of wisdom is the 
knowledge of our own ignorance—Spurgcon. 


more patriotic in his actions for he | 
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Paper Modeling for the Geography Lesson 


PEOPLE OF ‘THE COLD LANDS—THE LAPLANDERS 


By 
W' LEARNED in last month’s lesson about 


the Eskimos and their homes. We learned 

what kind of a land they lived in, what 
they wore. “The people we want to know some- 
thing about now are the Lapps. 

These people live in. the cold north of Russia, 
and their land is covered with snow, ‘Vhe Lapp 
men are only as tall as a boy in our land. ‘They 
are stout and strong, rather dark skinned and have 
dark hair. 

They wear very warm clothes, which are made 
of thick wool and keep the cold out. Sometimes 
their outer cont is made of the skin of an animal 
called the reindeer. 








Often they wear two pairs of thick stockings, 
and then wrap dry grass around their feet. Then 
they put on their shoes made too of reindeer 
skins. ‘They fasten them on with strips of grass. 
The grass inside helps to keep their feet warm. 

The little girls wear thick warm dresses, of ten- 
times trinnned with pretty colors. On their heads 
they wear pretty caps, like their mothers. 

Sometimes these people live in huts made out 
of logs of trees, but in most cases they are built 
of poles, and banked up with earth and stones, 

Often the Lapps have no settled home but move 
about, hunting for the animal which is so useful 
to them. 


THE LAPPS 














-_——_—_— — —-: 


John Y.*Dunlop, Craighead, Tollcross, Scotland 


Figure 1 shows the reindeer, which takes the 
place of the horse and cow in Lapland. It pulls 
Its master’s sledge over the snow, and it gives him 
rich milk which he makes into butter and cheese. 
Its flesh is good to eat, and its skin can be made 
into cloth. 

In Lapland winter lasts the most of the year. 
The days grow shorter and shorter until they are 
lost in darkness. Then comes a long night, 
which lasts for weeks. The moon and the stars 
shine brightly, and there is a strange glow in the 
sky called the Northern hehts. 

To make up for this winter they have a short 
summer, When there is no night at all. 

The Laplander’s sledge is made of woud 
(Figure 1), and runs very easily over 
ice and snow. ‘The driver sits in the 
bottom and he has to be very careful or 
he would be thrown out on the frozen 
snow, 

If the Laplander lives near the sea, he 
paddles a little skin canoe or boat, and 
catches fish for his food. 

The men and boys who live among 
the mountains love hunting. They shoot 
with bows and arrows, and learn to use 
the spear, ‘They kill bears and other 
wild animals, and send their skins to other 
lands, 

The first drawing shows the Lap- 
lander’s tent, and Figure 2 the work- 
ing plan. Mark off the figure and pro- 
ceed to cut the solid lines. Half cut 
the dotted lines, then fold and gum at 
the joint. 

Figure 3 shows the plan of the Lap- 
lander’s skin canoe. Cut out and fold 
on the dotted line. Gum the bow and 
stern together from the fold) and allow 
it to dry. Open out gently and gum 
Figure 4 in the center of the boat, te 
form the seat, 

figure 5 shows the working plan for 
the sledge. Cut out and slash the joints 
in the front part. Gum the joints to- 
gether at the Front, then gum the rear 
part in position. 

kigure 6 shows the drawing for the 








reindeer, ‘The pattern should be cut out 
for use as a template. Cut the outline 




















VO 





of the head to the dotted line, then fold 
and proceed to complete the cutting with 
sharp scissors. 

The reindeer should now be mounted 
to the sledge with two pieces of tight 
cord, as shown by Figure 1. 


A Reading Lesson on the Reindeer 

Nientsah is the name of a little girl 
of the cold North. 

Nientsah has a little snow-white rein- 
deer for a pet. 

He follows her about and begs for a 
bit of black bread. Black bread is the 
kind of bread everybody eats’ in Russia. 

Reindeer have big branching horns, 

‘I'hree of them are fastened toa sledge. 

Nientsah and her little friend will ride 
very fast. The pet reindeer will follow 
behind. 

‘They have only one rein to drive with. 

But they will carry a very long pole to 
guide the reindeer, 

Nientsah’s father has a herd of three 
thousand reindeer. I suppose you won- 
der where he keeps them in the winter. 

Cows and horses must have a barn to 
stay in. 














FIGG 


But reindeer do not need any barn. 
The cold does not hurt them. ‘They 
like it. 
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For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning ; Barbara 
Here Captain! dear father! ig 
This arm beneath your head! _ (Exit J 
It is some dream that on the deck Washingte 
You've fallen cold and dead. go ame 
to that ce 
Genet, 1] 


I expect 


But I, with mournful tread, Genet to re 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, Jefferson 
Fallen cold and dead. -:eoahial 
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In the Home of Washington 
By Alice Richardson 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. Washington, Ilost. 
Mistress Washington, Hostess. 
Mr. Randolph, | 

Mistress Randolph, 

Mr. Hamilton, Ciiiae. 


Mistress Hamilton, | 
Mr. Jetferson, 
Mistress Jefferson, J 
Barbara, 
Jolinson, 
Williston, 


The Maid. 
The Butler. 
The Messenver,. 


DIRECTIONS 


Mr. and Mistress Washington and 
guc-ts should be dressed in colonial cos- 
tunes. The butler and maid may wear 
ordinary costumes suitable tor the parts. 
The should wear heavy, 
muddy long mud-bespattered 
coat, a wide brimmed hat; his face 
should be ‘‘inade up’? to show fatigue 
and should have spots of mud ou it, 
wigs jor the gentlemen may be made by 
unraveled rope on close-titting 
muslin The events of the play 
take place in the drawing-room which 
may be furnished plainly. 

The curtain rises on Barbare and John- 
son who are putting the room in order, 

Johnson—Ahal = Miss) Barbara, what 
think you? Is it not time our master's 
wuests arrived? Tt is near now to nine of 
the clock. 

Barbara—Hold tiny 
Where hast thou been? 


Inessenyer 
boots, a 


sews 
Caps. 


tongue, prattler! 
Hla-t been in the 


wine cellar ’neath the louse, that) thou 
hast not heard the guests arrive? Wert 
thou not al the door? Fie on you! I 


shall tell Master Washington, 

Johnson (tapping maid on siioulder) — 
Ho! Hol but To oam wise! 1 
yvouns David at the deor, so my master’s 
guests were dulv received, my Jadyv. Is 
tint clear to: you now? And now wilt 
thon hold thy sharp tongue in that pretty 
head of yours? (Edges up io maid wito 
maps him with the duster.) 

done with 
here come the master and 


Barbara—Be 
ITark ! 
his guests. 

(Exit Johnson and Barbara 
Washington and Hamiiton right.) 

Hanilton—Randolph tells ime, sir, that 
you have sent a secret messave of threat 
fothat despicable Frenchman, Citizen 
Genet, Tlave you as yet) received word 
from hime 


Hess, 


Washington-—Yes, I sent the messaye 
but Dhave as yet not heard. 1 
the messenver tonight if all) goes well, 
twas a hazardous step but (enter Ran- 
dalphand Jefferson right)—Gentlemen, 
he seated, F 
[ expeet the messenger that 1] sent to 
Genet to return tonight. 


CXHeEct 


Jefferson —Messenger to Genet! How 


sof This Thad not heard, 


Washington--HAd you not heard how I 


snta messenger to this Genet, secretly | 


Wining him to leave our country? The 
Wessave not only warned him to leave 
lr country but warned him of lis lite 1 
Ne failed to go before expiration of two 
days after receiving the messave, 
Jeferson—-Indeed, this surprises ime 
Nota little, Is at not rather a risk to 
lake, considering the facet that France 
Walls but the slightest exeuse to pounce 
Upon us? 
Washington —It 


n Mines risked, 


But 


be- 


is, sir, indeed, 
} : nothing vained, I 
a ®& this Genet to be a cowardly fellow 
a Dest, 7 

. Vint we would find that Vrance has 
hi litle to do with thisiman. He is 
re a political fanatic who is filled 
sit 
Te ee : 
eerity ilint hewdiasdor a dime. ticawh 
otf lis. cowardice and put on the appear- 
“Wee Oof a inany of inational importance. 


~~. 
otee mine - 


The | 


stationed | 


your foolish. | 


left. Enter | 


I have just been relating how | 


Were we to know all, 1 believe, | 


‘seh infamous ideas of liberty and | 


IIe works not for the interest of the 
people. At heart he is a scoundrel! 
Hamilton (rising and striking table) 
—I believe you, sir! He is what you say 
he is. The threat yousent him, I wager, 
will never reach the authorities of 
Pranee.” The villain may be glad to es- 
cape to his native countiy with that evil- 
scheming lead of his still on his worth- 
less shoulders, 
Mr. President, I believe vou have ever 
acted wisely. The fellow needs nangirt 
buta threat to make him take to his 
heels, like the coward that he is. 
Washington—Gentlemen, I appreciate 
your support in this matter, but remem- 
ber that we may be wrong. Three days 
‘have elapsed since the messenger left my 
door. He has not yet returned. And we 
can but await his coming with patience, 
and the hope that the warning has had 
the desired effect. If we judged the man 
wrongly 
Jefferson—Yes, if we have judged 
the man wrongly, who knows what will 
happen? It can be but one thing and 
that-—war with Franee! But, hark ye, 
Mr. President, knows your lady of this? 
Washington—No, I have thought best 
not to mention the affair, 
Hamilton—Yes, ’twould but spoil our 





ladies’ pleasure. Nobly do they stand 
by us, but ’tis only mect that we tell 
them not of this, when it can be kept 


secret, 

Randolph—Yes; the aim of our lives, 
—our country’s welfare and our ladies’ 
pleasure!) (Mater John-on, | 

Jolnson—Gentlemen, the ladres! 
General remarks of 
* ete., as the gentlemen 
Jadies’ hands and lead 


(Muter ladies. 
‘Good evening, 
bend Jow over 
thei to chairs. ) 

Mistress Hamilton—lorsooth, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, ‘tis but a poor joker that thotart, 
1? ll 





Ilow so understand 


Jefferson 
| vou not. 
Mistress Mamilton—Fie on your inno- 
cence, The ideal To make your wife 
the object of so poor a joke. 
Ramlolph—Yes, 
Take 


genulemen, 
my advice, 


Mistress 

| beware of this jester. 

Copy not his ways. 
RandolIph—We do not understand, 


Washington—Please explain the matter, | 


Hamilton—Yes; what can this mean? 


Jefferson—Explain, bey of you. 


we 


None of us comprehend you, T least ot 
all. (Ladies laugh and exclaim, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Jefferson !"") 

Mistress Wa-hington--His pretended 


ignorance is indeed amusing, but the 
hewilderment of these other men is none 
the less amusing. What think you? 
Mistress Jefferson—'Twas ever thus. 
lithe point to ajoke (ladies laugh )—ex- 
cept when he does not care to fine it, 


ladies, this is 


Washington —Really, 


quite disturbing. Will not some one 
| volunteer to tell us of the joke? 
| = Mistress Hamilton—Never could I tell 
it. I should disgrace imyself with 


laughter. 

Mistress Randolph—And I. 

Mistre-s Washinyton—The joke was just 
made known to me this evening, and I 
iear that To am not sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with details to relate the story. 


Randolph (rising) —You are right, sir. 


; delight, 1 


'to buying 


| him. 


| may 


| 


Mr. Jeffersou was never known to miss | 


| [ move you that Mistress Jeflerson, being | 


| best acquainted with thei, tell us. 
All—Yes, yes, Mistress Jefferson, 

| Mistress Jefferson—a, la, you do 

| honor. My gift for talking is small, 
Hamilton--Ull wager Mr. Jefferson 

could give us details there. 
Ladies—How — dreadful! 

interrupt. 

| Mistress Jefferson—Well, to make a 

long story short, just three days ago M.r 

Jefferson rode away, cstensibly to attend 


Do not 





me | 


to business in Boston, that might cause 
him to delay. for a day or longer. 
business, gentlemen, was nove other than 
to buy his lady'a gown, He. had» heard 
her express a wish for a beautifully bro- 
eaded gown, and he, Wishing to secretly 
gratify her slightest whim,: rode away on 
his quest. Atter an entire day spent in 
deciding, he purchased the brocaded 
gown and returned home. 
ing at home, 
with a huge package. 

tore off the 
shook out the folds of a 
searlet satin gown that was from four to 


Overcome with 
wrappings and 


' 


This | 


Hamilton—Calm yourselves, ladies, I 
aim sure there is uo cause for alarm, 
_Jefterson and Randolph—What news, 
sir, wifat news? 

Washington—Williston brings news that 
Citizen Genet left our country last night 


; on the pood ship Bon Voyage. 


Upon arriv- | 
he gallantly presented ime | 


heavily beaded | 


five sizes too large, 9 (All laneh.} Ime | 
agine me,-—-with my rosy cheeks, my 
yellow locks,—in searlet. Oh, it is too 


much for one's dignity! (Laughs.) 


Jefferson—Well, Pll admit Tam but a 
poor jeker, and worse still when it comes 
woman's finery. But you 
ladies must all admit that my intentions 
were vood, 

Washington—Yes; be not too hard on 
We men know but litthe of sueh, 
But permit me to say, Lady Jefferson, 
that tomy notion scarlet would becoming - 
ly set off the delicate complexion of the 
receiver of the beaded pown., 

Mistress Jefferson—Ia, sir, you flatter 
me, 

(Music, Couples form in lines for 
minuet,. The Sir Rover, de Coverly or 
any other simple, stately, old stvle dance 
he used. After minuet, as the la- 
dies are being led to their seats, Barbara 
enters, goes too Mr, Washington, courte- 
sies, and speaks to him in a low tone, ) 


Washington — Refreshments are now 
ready in the dining-room., (All exit 
right. Enter messenyer from left. looks 


hurriedly aroun. ) 
Williston—No one here? Ah! (picks 
up aladv's glove) this looks like a party ! 


Can it be possible there is a party here 


tonight--this might upon which so muels | ! 
} the curtain falls.) 


might depend? (Knter Barbara.)  Bar- 
bara, come here. Is) Mr. Washington 
here tonight? : 


sir. 


~V'es, 
By 


Barbara 


Williston 
night? 


there a party here to- 

Barbara-—No, sir, merely an informal 
reception for Mr. and Mistress Washing- 
ton’s closest friends, 

WiJliston—Who is here? 

surbara-—Mr. and = Mistress Jefferson, 
Mr, and Mistress Randolph and Mr, and 
Mistress Hamilton, 

Williston (turning aside as if in deep 
thought); —That is good. The very men 
whom f wish to Barbara, the com- 
pany are at retresliments now? 


sec, 


Barbara-—-Ves, sir. 


Williston—Then hark ye! Canst get 





| 
| 
| 





} 
| 


thy master’s eve and send him here to 

me? Mind you, the rest must not know. 
jurbara-—-Yes, sir, I shall do as you | 

<ay. Leave that to me. (Kxit.) 


Messenyer (staring after ler) —Miglity 
fine little maid that, (Sinking intoa 
chair.) But oh, this awful tiredness, 
three days and nights no sleep, no rest 
all those hours in the saddle. 
cannot bear up auch longer. 
Washington, who goes up to Williston, 
He starts and rises. ) 

Washington What 
what word? Did you 
ave? Quick! 

Villiston—Yes, I delivered the mes- 


word, Williston, 
deliver. the mes- 


save— 2 
Washington—And the answer? — 
Williston—The answer — sir-—the an- 

swer—Citizen Genet and his men left for 

France last night on the good ship Bon 

Voyage. (Laughing and talking outside. 

Enter ladies and gentlemen from dining- 

room.) 

Ladies—Ah, who is this? What does 
this mean? Isthere trouble? (Gentlemeu 
step forward. ) See oe Raton 


I fear I | 
(Knter | 





| Will not refuse sz 


Men-—Good, good! 

Mistress Hamilton — But what, pray 
tell, does all this mean? 

Jeflerson—Merely this, ladies. Our 


worthy president sent secret threat and 
Message to this Genet by Williston here, 
Wiiliston has been gone three days—hard 
trip—has delivered the message and has 
now returned to tell us that the iessave 
had the desired effect and Genet has lett 
our country, “and ll wager that the 
French authorities will know nothing of 
the message. Ilow so, Williston? 

Williston—No, France knows nothing 
of this, Genet is a bully and a coward, 
as you will see when I relaté my story. 

Lady Randolph—But, sir, are you not 
hungry, tired and ill from your long 
ride and exposure ? 

lady Washington—Yes, come to the 
dining-room and eat and be refreshed, 
then Johnson will show you to your room. 


Williston—I bey to be excused, my lady 


I aim not fit to be in your presence, See 
my mud-bespattered garments, Oh, I 
cannot! 

Washington—Nonsense, Williston, We 


will let you have rest a plenty, but not 
until you accompany us to the dining- 
room where we mav all drink to the long 
lite of Williston, the brave hero of our 
country ! 


All —Yes, yes, Williston, the brave! 
Williston—But, ladies, I—[ -I— 
Mistress Jefferson-—But surely, sir, you 


this. (Lays her hand 
on his arm, and as all move off the stage, 





The Plantation Child’s Lullaby 


Wintah time hit comin’, 
Stealin’ theo de night; 
Wake up in de mo'nin’, 
Kvaht’ing is white ; 
Cabin lookin’ lonesome, 
Stannin’ in de snow, 
Meks you kin’ 0’ nervous 
W’en de win’ hit blow. 


Trompin’ back f’om feedin’ 
Col’ an’ wet an’ blue, 

Homespun jacket ragged, 
Win’ a-blowin’ thoo, 

Cabin lookin’ cheerful 
Unnerneaf de do’, 

Yet you kin’ o’ keerful 
Wen de win’ hit blow 


Hickory log a-blazin’, 
Light a-lookin’ red, 
Paih o’ eyes a-peepin’ 
F'om a trun’le bed ; 
Little feet a-patterin’ 
Cleah across de flo’ ; 
Bettah had be keerful 
We'n de win’ hit blow 


Suppali done an’ ovah, 
Evaht’ing is still; 
Listen to de snow-man 
Slippin’ down de hill; 
Ashes on de fiah 
Keep it wa'm but low 
Whiat’s de use o’ keerin’ 
Kf de win’ do blow? 


Smoke-house full 0’ bacon, 
Brown an’ sweet an’ good ; 
*Taters in de cellah, 
’Possum roam de wood ; 
Little baby snoozin’ 
Des es ef he know; 
What's de use 0’ keerin’ 
Et de win’ do blow? 


—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
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A “Ferry Farm’’ Scene 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


(A Schoolroom Entertainment for George 
Washington’s Birthday )* 
(Note: This play can be read on 
George Washington’s Birthday, in oor 
schoolroom, each child re ading a part; 
it can be played. In case it is to “4 
played, it should be given in the assem- 
bly room, or in the downstairs hall of a 
school, in order to be effective and col- 
orful. Or the parts can be learned on 


| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


center of this group hobbles old Aunt | 
Rachael, turbaned, and leaning on a 
eane, By her side walk s Iney, carrying | 
a vreat bunch of pink ‘‘ winter roses.”’ 
Yhe third verse is suny as this group 
emerges into full view of the audience, 


The children stand Jooking at) Aunt 
Rachael as they sing, as if they were 


catching some of the words trom her, 


| She beats time with her finger to see that 


Washington's Birthday, and the play can , 


be given out-of-doors on the first fine day 
of spring. 

For the indoor production, green dra- 
peries can be hung up for a background, 
and green screens can form the sides ot 
the scene. Ayainst the green screens can 
be grouped any plants that can be had, 
their pots covered with green tissue paper, 
sloped down to the floor like a green 
mound, Thechildren can easily blacken 
their faces for playing the plantation 
negroes. Black cork is all that is re- 
quired, 

An ornate production of the play out- 
of-doors later in the year can possibly 
provide for the two figures of George 
Washington =, Lord Fairfax on horse- 
back. Indoors, George can walk off the 
scéne, in his frontiersman’s suit, But 
in reading the play, let the children pic- 
tire the gallant exit that a rider would 
give. 





This play has already stood the test of | 


N. Y.] 
CHARACTERS 


Lord Fairfax. 
Mary Ball Washington. 
George Washington. 
Aunt Rachael, 
Sambo, 
Lucey, 
Dinah, 
Peter, 
Nelly, 
Uncle Ned, j 
CosTUMES 
Lord Fairfax. Dark brown velvet suit, 
with tan waistcoat. High riding boots, 
Spurs. White wig. Three-cornered black 
hat. 
Mary Ball- 
enc petticoat. 
owered in darker purple. 
Hair faintly powdered. 


Frontiersman’s suit, tan-col- 
His 


production in Brooklyn, 


Of the ‘‘ Ferry Farm’? 
Plautation, 


Washington. Lavender 


Purple 


chief, 

George. 
ored and made on Indian lines. 
hair is unpowdered. 

Aunt Rachael. Red cotton dress. Black 
cloak, Red and green turban. Huge 
gold hoop-earrings. Carries a gnarled 
cane on which she leans. 

The others who form the plantation 
group wear dresses of bright, cheap ma- 


overdress, | 
A white ker- | 


terial, forest greens, reds, bright blues, | 


green dress will 


startling’ yellows. A 
aud perhaps an 


have a yellow kerchief, 
apron. The boys wear 
breeches, and 
that are solid in color, and very bright 
in some cases. In others they are dull 
brown or dark blue and bave bandana 
handkerchiefs wound around the open 
neck. 
SCENE 

The lawn of ‘“*Ferry Farm,” 1748. Wide 
expanse of green. Trees righit, left, and 
background. The trees in background 
supposedly screen the colonial house 
from view. At the left the estate sup- 
posedly stretches to the highway. At the 
right, behind’*the trees, it is given over 
to flower and vegetable ‘gardens.’ 

At the begiuning of the scene the 
grassy space is deserted, but from the 
distance, right, comes the sound of sing- 
sing. The sound swells louder and louder 
in the rhythm of one of the oldest of 
African songs, ‘‘Mary and Martha just 
gone 'long to ring those charming bells 
The first verse is sung before the singers 
appear. With the second verse those who 
have been at work in the fieldscome into 
view, their gay and colorful costumes 
bright against the green background. 

Two of the children run into sight 
first; then comes a group of nine or ten 
young people. Some carry between them 
baskets heaped quite high with fruit and 
vegetables. One boy holds a hoe. A 
girl carries a rake. Another an armful 
of dried corn on the ear, Two more a 
low basket heaped with cotton, In the | 

*Book Rights Reserved. 
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dark knee- | 
shirts of cotton material | 


E 





| the voice of the fiddle. 


they learn correctly, Other voices take 
up the song in right background, swell- 
ing it higher and higher. Uncle Ned, 
with lis fiddle under his arm, come slow- | 
ly from right to join the yroup in iore- 
ground, ‘The baskets are set down, The | 
boy leans on his hoe, the yirl on her 
wooden rake, rapt and happy. All are 
given over to rhythmic joy of the music. 
Uncle Ned (with a sigh of lappiness) 
—I certainly do love music. Nothing 
cheers the heart like singiny—unless it’s 


Susy (hopping up and down)—Play 
to us, Uncle Ned, play to us! 

(Uncle Ned tucks his fiddle under his 
chin and begins to play. At first the air 
is chant-like, and has a strain of melan- 
choly, then it grows gayer, until it turns 
into a dance tune. The children first 
stand about Uncle Ned in a circle, listen- 
ing. Then they begin to dance, with 
swaying bodies and cries of delight, 
Here and there a girl and boy dance op- | 
posite each other, hands on hips. There | 

| 
| 





should be five or six dancing groups in 
all. Unele Ned finishes with a flourish, 
and turns toward left.) 
The Children—Play us another tune, 
Unele Ned! Play us another tune! 


| a buneh 
i takes them, 
drops a courtesy.) 


Uncle Ned (to a little girl who is es- 
peck tliy imploring) -—- No, no, honey. 
There's work for me todo up yonder at 
ithe house. (Goes off, left background.) 


Auut Rachael (still swaying a little and 


nodding her head)—It certainly does take 


the fiddle to make old’ bones feel young 
again, Where are you going, Susy? 
Susy (taking up her basket and indi- 
cating left)-——Off to the stables. 
Aunt Rachael (center)—And where are 
you going, Lucy? 


| Iwecy—Up to the house with this bunch | 
‘of roses for Mistress Washington. 


Susy—Look! Ilere comes Nelly from 


the house now, 

Nelly (running down from background) 
—Have you-all heard the news? “This is 
the day that Master George is leaving for 
his surveying trip with J,ord Fairtax. 
See! Mistress Washington is coming to 
speak to us now! 


(All Jook in the direction of house. 
Madam Washington is seen approaching 
from the backyround, center, a. stately 
figure in colonial dress, ier hair slightly 
touched with gray. Cries of ‘‘Good 
morning, Mistress Washington! Good 
morning!’’ Children skip up and down, 
Baskets, hoe and rake are alike forgotten. 
Madam Wasiington stands in center, and 
the plantation children are grouped in a 
wide semi-circle about her, so that all 
she does is in full view of audience. 

Lucy presents Madam Washington with 
of roses. Madam Washington 
bows, and smiles. Luey 





Washington.—Lincoln. 








Musical 
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And hail as 


Group B— 
When treason planned 
To sweep our Jand— 
Our Union to destroy, 
And dark despair 
Lurked ev’ry where 
To ruin, tempt, annoy, 
Who at the peril of his life 
Preserved Old Glory in the strife, 
Set millions free from slavery 
And kept us one? Abe Lincoln. 


Chorus (Group D)— 


With loud acclaim, 

We wreathe his name 

With kindness, goodness, glory, fame, 
And hail as Freedom’s greatest son 

The kind, true, wise, great Abe Lincoln. 


Group C— 
Who ruled our land 
-With steady hand 





DIRECTIONS.—School is divided into four groups ; 


Lincoln, The group while singing stands in aisle 
chorus, 
outdo the opposition, 
from a higher grade than that of the contestants, 
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Freedom’s great-est son, The brave, true, wise, great Wash-ing-ton. 


And launched our Ship of State? 
By councils wise, 
Who did devise 
Our Union strong and great? 
Who's first in war and first in peace? 
Whose memory shall never cease? 
For all he was and bravely won 
We honor today George Washington. 
Chorus (Group A)— 
Group D— 
While North and Sonth 
At cannon’s mouth 
Each other’s strength defied, 
Who met the fate 
Of treason’s hate 
And as a martyr died? 
Who saved our Union one and fair 
And kept our banner in the air? 
Kor all he was and bravely won 
We honor today Abe Lincoln. 


Chorus (Group B)— 


A and C favor Washington, B and D favor 
und the other favoring one joins in singing the 


The decision is based ou the quality and the euthusiasm of the effort, the aim being to 
The judges of the contest should be selected by the groups and should be 


is | 


February 


Washington 


Madam - How is your 
fever, Aunt Rachael? 
| Aunt Rachael—Better, abiie: T thank 
| you. 
| Tmey—Is this the day that Master 


| George is starting for— 

Peter (coming running down from 
| background )— Mistress Washington! Mis. 
tress Washington! Tord Fairfax . has 
come, and Master George’s horse is a}] 
| saddled and waiting. 
| (Madam Washington turns and folton, 
| Peter back to the house.) 

Aunt Rachael (indicating left) —Come, 
| children! You can see the road from 
| here. here he is on his horse! 

(Young George Washington in tan-col. 
ored frontiersman’s garb is seen dimly 
through the trees. With him is a st: itely 
figure that is Lord Fairfax. They waye 
and bow in direction of house. Then 
George waves in direction of pl: intation 
group in foreground.) 

Sambo (shielding his” eyes with his 
hand)—I can see him! I can see him! 








All (looking off towards lett, we aving, 
gesticulating)—Goodby, yvoodby, Mas 
ter George! . 

Others—Come — back soon, 


. Master 
George. Goodby! Goodby! 
Aunt Rachael (sadly shaking her heai) 
—Ile is gone! How we will miss him|. 
(An instant’s dejection falls on the 
| group; they stand saggingly, joy gote 
| from thein.,) 
| Aunt Rachael (brightening)—It’s only 
| fora short time. Only for a short.time, 
He’ll be back. He'll surely be back, : 
(The group brightens, A tambourine 
| drops jinglingly. It is picked up. Bas! 
kets and hoe are resumed. The yzouip 
| Starts towards background leisurely, tune- 
fully singing to air of chorus of ‘ Down 
| Where the Cotton Blossoms Grow”? :} 
Bright shines the the clover fields 
are whiite, 
Through the woods the happy children 
89; , 
As gay are our hearts as flowers swingitig 
light, 
When baliny airs of Springtime blows 
Gaily we 
hoe, 
Golden 
noon ; 
no to the 





sun, 


work with spade and rake and 


shines the burnished sin of 


fields the shadows longet 


Time ye be looking for the moon! 


Then twilight comes, and then the vel: 
vet night, 


| Stars shine like a beacon throug) the 


gloaim, 
| The old cabin road is gray beneath theit 
light, 
The long road that leads us to out 
home. 


(As they sing, the darkies move towarl 
background, The voices grow  faimter 
| and fainter. The scene ends. ) 

CURTAIN » 

The music for the first *‘spiritual” can bé hai 
in almost any book of darkey folk songs; re 
music for the second song is published by @ the 
Jerome H. Merick Co., New York City. 





Great Heart Loveth a Little 
Child z 
yreat heart loveth a little child, 
No matter how ragged and dirty, he 
Opens his heart if a child it be. 


He loves them all, they hold the key 
Great heart loveth a little child. 


Great heart loveth a little child. 
He knows them all and they all kpor 
him. 
To them he never seems to be grim 


Or gruff or grouty. They ail know his 
whim, 

Feeling that love fills his heart to sé 
brim. 


Great heart loveth a little child, 
O’er wayward childhood woulds’t tho! 
hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in. the light of happy 
faces, 
Love, Hope and Patience, these mus 
be thy graces, ' 
And in thine own heart let them i 
keep school. - 
—William S. Lord: 





And beiter had they ne’er been bot’ 
Who read to doubt, or read to scort. 
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A Presidential Exercise 
By Susan Jewett Howe 
SUGGESTIONS 

This exercise is for twenty-six boys and 
girls. Kach child carries a flay. The 
flays carried by the children reciting the 
yerses relating to the martyred -presi- 
dents should have a knot of black ribbon 
ou the staff. Al] may wear sashes of the 
national colors, the boys..cross the breast, 
in military style. The filth and twenty- 
third and last should be boys; the fifth 
should wear a cocked hat, the iwenty- 
third a ‘‘Grandtather’s’’? hat. The last 
pupil should be a boy so as to make effec- 
tive his prophecy of the thirty-sixth 
president. 
“If possible, two pupils should be cos- 
tuved to represent Uncle Sam and Col- 
umbia, each standing on opposite sides 
of the stage during the exercise, which 
js left to the teacher’s best method. for 
arrangement. Uncle Sam and Coiumbia 
should lead the march to follow the 
siuging of ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Boys.’’ It is 
also suggested that marching and counter- 
warching would be an effective feature 
both before and after the exercises. 


I 
George Washington, they do declare, 
Did whip the British tair and square ; 
His troops were ragged and ‘untrained, 
But they with patriotism flamed. 
Then afterwards as President 
For eight years, he the country sent 
Long strides upon its mighty way ; 
We owe our strength to him today. 


II 


join Adams was the second one,— 

Vice President for Washington 

Was great and grand, and true aud tried ; 
And on one July Fourth he died. 


Ill 


Then came Thomas Jefferson, 

Was brave and true, and fame he won; 
He. blazed the Independence path, 

And heeded not the British wrath. 


IV 

In James Madison’s day, it has gone on 
file, 

The people began to think about style ; 

Astatesman was judged, though *perhaps 
‘twas uniair, , 

By the way he powdered and braided his 
hair. 

For heavy white queues they all had a 
passion, 
And our Uncle 
fashion. . 
They thought also of war, and with Brit- 
ish once more 

They fought for two years on sea and on 
shore. 

But ovr troops again 


Samuel followed the 


conquered, our 


Nation was free ; 
The British respect us on land and on | 
sea. | 
V 
Then as fifth President came James | 
Monroe ; 
His: great Monroe Doctrine all of us 
' know,— 
That no foreign flay should come, 


evermore, 
To build up its nation upon our own 
shore. 


Though Monroe was the fifth, yet [ wish | 


to say that 
He was the last of our presidents to wear 
the cocked inat. 


(All sing the first verse and the chorus 
of the ‘Star Spangled Banner,'’ waving 
the flags to the music. ) 


VI 


John Quincy Adams was brave and was | 


Tue ; 
Hé worked for his country, the Red, 
White and Blue. 
He was the son of Jolin Adams, but so 
haughty, they tell, 
hough pure and upright, yet few loved 
. him well. 
VII 
And then Andrew Jackson next took the 
Chair; 
tan of more daring you can't find 
, ahywhere, 
When the second great war with Great | 
Britain was fought, 
sent the proud British back home, as 
he ought. 
And atter ten years we honored him well, 
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(All sing :} 
‘*Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Gooding ; 
And there we see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty pudding. 
And there they had a great big gun, 
As big as a log of maple ; 
And I watched them fire it off, 
As long as I was able. 
And every time they fired it off, 
It took a horn of powder, 
And made a noise like father’s gun, 
Only a Nation louder.’’ 
VIII 
Martin VanBuren, a stauuch Democrat, 
Was handsome and witty and a great 
diplomat. 
He was noted not for great battles won, 
But for having his work most thoroughly 
done. j 


IX 


William ifenry Harrison to the Presi- 
dent’s place, 

A wan who had courage great danger to 
face. 

But only a mouth did he serve at lis post, 

Ere he was called tu the heavenly host, 


won, 

The Nation long mourned for Virginia’s 
fifth son, 

And the flag which he loved drooped 
low at half mast, 

A shadow of grief onthe Nation was cast. 


(All lower flags. ) 
x 
John Tyler after Iarrison, 
Virginia's sixth Presidential son ; 
| The first Vice President was he 


fo take the chair which death left free. 


XI 

| Then James K. Polk came next in line, 

| From ’Forty-five to Forty-nine ; 

| In ’Forty-five the campaign cry, 

The Democrats did shout on high, 

i Was, ‘' Polk aud Texas, Polk and Texas, 

| The Texas folks say, ‘Come, annex us.’’ 

| His Vice President was Dallas, , 

| And so they called them ‘‘Pork and 
Dollars.’’ 

Then the soldiers marched, we know, 

| Down towards the land of Mexico; 

| With banners flying to the breeze, 

| They went the Texas land to seize ; 

| With Zachary Taylor at the head, 

| Our army gallantly was led. 

| This paved his way to national fame, 

| And our twelfth President he became 


XII 


| But sixteen months did pass, and then 
| He died, and the Nation grieved again; 
| And the flags waved low in the summer 
}. sun, 
, For *‘Old Rough and Ready’s’ 
| done. 

(All lower flays. ) 
XIII 
| His death opened the way for Millard 
Fillmore 





’ 


work was 


| From the rear of the battle and the clear 


And the wild shells burst on the Texan 





| The knife, it was poised our Union to 


His last battle fougbt, his last victory | 


| And wildly it waved its bright folds to 


| 


| 


i‘* Forever and forever, 


Andrew 
| From a poor Southern boy he climbed 


So in reading the pages of history through, 





| 
| 





| And so from the din of the battle and 


| 
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| To enter as President the White House 


door, } 
He was indeed a self-made man, 
This was his motto, ‘‘I will and I can.’’ 


XIV 
lranklin Pierce was a soldier too, 
He fought till the Mexican war was 
through ; 
He won his fame where the cannons roar, 


shore, 
Again Uncle Sam honored his son, 
By sending Pierce to Washington. 
XV 
James Buchanan was a plain Irish boy, 
Yet he climbed to heights which but 
few enjoy, 
But he was a bachelor all of his life, 
With all his blessings, he still lacked a 
wife. 
XVI 
Abraham Lincoln was raised by the hand 
Of God, for the savior of Upion and land; 


sever 

When Lincoln proclaimed, ‘‘It is Union: 
forever.’’ 

He hoisted Old Glory away upon high, 


the sky. : 
A martyr, he died for our country, ’tis 
true, 
And Ins life isa lesson to me and to you, 
(All lower flays and speak slowly jn 
concert:) 
let this be our 
cry, 
For our flag we will live; tor our flay 
we will die.’’ 


XVII 


Jolinson, the Vice President, 
took Linedin’s place, 


high apace ; 


We see there 1s nauglta poor boy cannot 
do, 


XVIII 


buyle call, . 
Went Ulysses 5. Grant te the Executive 
Hall; 
man who 
through 
Great perils to save our Red, White and 
Blue. 
A general great in our army was he, 
When Sherman triumphant marched to 
the sea. 


A had led our vast armies 


XIX 
With Sherman and Grant, 
rible days, 
In the thick of the fight was Rutherford 
Haves; 


in those ter- 


strife, 
Another man reached a high station in 
life. 





*Georgie Washington. 
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ae 


Trom a cabin he came, on the wild 
frontier, — 

— A. Garfield, who is to Americans 
ear. 


Bravely the boy fought the battle of life, 
Bravely the man, in Rebellion’s hot 
strife ; Sect 
A citizen, soldier, ruler of state,— 
Sad was the destiny shaping bis fate; 
On him the hand of the assassin was laid, 
Sadly to him the last tribute was paid. 
(All lower flags. ) 
XXI 
Dark was the day and gloomy the hour, 
When the fifth Vice President came into 
pewer ; 
Chester A. Arthur, as all will remember, 


Became the President that year, in 
September, 
XXII 
Then .came Grover Cleveland, a great 
President, 


By the Democrats, lé to the White House 
Was sent; P 
He won the first victory the Democrats 
nade 
From the days of Buchanan, and staunch, 
unafraid, 
He filled his position ; hewed to the line 
From the year ’Kighty-five to the year 
’Kighty-nine, 
‘And then though defeated for the second 
‘term, 
Yet'four years later his party was firm, 
Aid in ’Ninety-three elected again ; 
He served four more years, this great 
leader of men. 
As ‘* The Man of Destiny,’’ Cleveland was 
known, 
In the year Nineteen Kight death claimed 
him for its own, 
XXIII 
‘hen President Cleveland’s first term 
was done, 
Benjamin Harrison the election bad wen ; 
He was a brave soldier, and the people 
said that 
It fitted him well,—his Grandfather’s hat ; 
Ilis Grandfather Harrison, ninth Presi- 
dent he, 
But the number of Benjamin was twenty- 
three. 
XXIV 
The memory of McKinley we cherish 
and we love, , 
We wourn our loved chieftain called to 
the world above. 
Ilis was the life of the conqueror, for he 
conquered every foe; 
To such a pure and gracious soul, death 
can no terrors show. 
The third one of our Presidents slain by 
the assassin’s hand, ‘ 
Oh, there was mourning when he died, 
throughout the eutire land, 
And flags float low from every staff, in 
every town and place, 
But his lite was won of Victory, of ''Vic- 
tory through Grace.’’ 
(All lower flays and sing one verse ot 
‘*Victory through Grace.’’) 


XXV 
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y ane him President, as histories 





Up from the heiglits of San Juan hill, 


| We hear the shouts of victory still, 
| And feel ayain the joys we felt, 
| When the boys came home with Roosevelt; 


When we of McKinley were bereft, 
He took the place McKinley left ; 
He likes the boys and we like him, 
He’s full of ginger, go and vim; 
And when he tired of presidential cares, 
He took his gun to hunt for bears. 
He hunted all the frauds, they say, 
And tried to drive the trusts away ; 
He served the country near eight years, 
A President who kuew no fears. 
XXVI 

Now William Taft has come to be 
The President of this country, 
The twenty-sixth to win the place 
In the great presidential race. 
We've, named them all from Washington 
To Taft, the six and twentieth son 
Of Uncle Sam. In time to be 
The six and thirtieth may be ME. 

(All sing ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Boys’’ to the 
tune of ‘‘Yankee Doodle.’’) 





Some flags are red, or white, or green, 
Aud some are yellow, too, 
But the dear dear flag, that we love best 
Is red and white aud blue, - 
Then hail the bouny flag, red and white 
and blue! 
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A Brave Little Rebel 


By A. M. Deegan 

CHARACTERS 
Cynthia Smith. 
Mr. Smith, a South Carolina farmer. 
Mrs, Smith. 
Tom Smith. 
Two younger boys of the Smith family. 
Lucy Dale, a neighbor of Cynthia. 
Lord Cornwallis. 
Several English officers. 


SCENE I, 
A room in a farmhouse in 1776.) Mrs. 
Smith and Cynthia Smith are sewing; 


Mr. Smith is reading a paper; three sons 
of Mr. Sinith are cleaning a gun. All 
should wear costumes of the colonial 
style. 

Mr. Smith-—Here is a copy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence which Congress 
adopted last sumnier, (Reads. ) 
in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume, amony 
the powers ot the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare 
causes Which tmpel them to the separa 
tion. -We hold these truths to be self- 
evident—that all men are created equal ; 
that they are— 

Cynthia (interrupting) — Free’n’ equal 
will be a good name for that new call 
Father gave me, 9 That name will be all 
nvht, won't it, Mother? 

Mrs. Smith—Yes, that name will be 
all riphit. 

Cynthia—And isn’t it too 
John died in the Battle of Bunker Hill! 
He would be here now to fight those 
awful British. 

Mrs. Smith—Yes; but perhaps he did 
as much good then as he could do now, 

Tom—Father, won’t you let me join 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge? 1 
could take. some provisions and I might 
get some neighbors to help, too. 

Mr. Smith—A good idea, my son, but 
we hate to have you leave us. 


Two Younger Sons—We ought to go, | 


too. 

Mr. Smith—Just wait, you two other 
boys. We'll have the war at our own 
door betore it is all over. 


SCENE II, 
A room in the, farmhouse in 
Mrs. Sinith sewing or knitting. 


1780. 


Knter Lucy. 

Lucy—Mrs. Smith, where is Cynthia? 

Mrs. Sinith—-She is out-doors, playing. 

Lucy—Mrs. Smith, do you know that 
the British soldiers have been here and 
driven off your cow and also some of our 
cattle? 

Mrs. Smith—You don’t say! Well, 1 
suppose we'll have to inake the best of it. 
Cynthia will nearly go crazy, she liked 
Free'n’equal so much. Why, she even 
cousulted heras tothe number of stitches 
to be put on a pair of wristlets for Tom. 
But alas! Tom, as you know, never wore 
those wristlets. 
died in that awful winter at Valley Forge. 
When France decided to aid the Ameri- 
can cause, Cynthia shared her joy with 
Free’n’equal, When Mr. Smith and my 
two younger sons went to the army, Cyn- 
thia says that Free’n’equal, mooed when 
she told her, as muclt as to say: ‘‘ Never 
mind, little mistress, we'll take care of 
ourselves.’’ Now we won't have any 


milk with our rice since Free’n’equal is | 


gone, (KnterCynthia.) Cynthia, they’ve 
been here and driven off Free’n’equal. 

Cyuthia—They! Who? 

Mrs. Smith—-The British soldiers; they 
tied a rope round her horns and dragged 
her away to their camp. Cynthia, Cyn- 
thia, wlrat‘shall we do? 

Cynthia—l'll goand bring her home, 
(Exit Cynthia and Lucy.) 

SCENE ITT. 

Lord Cornwallis’s headquarters, 1780. 
Lord Cornwallis and several British offi- 
cers are seated at a table on which are a 
bottle and glasses. 

Enter Cynthia, 

Cynthia (courtesying)—I am Cynthia 
Smith, and your men have taken my cow, 


“When, | 


the } 
i 


bad Brother | 


He was one of those who | 
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Free’n’equal Smith, and I’ve come to 


fetch her home, if you please. 
Lord Cornwallis—Your cow? 


Cynthia—They dragged her away with | 


a rope. 


JLord Cornwallis—Where do you live? 


Cynthia—Three miles away, with amy 
moter, 

Lord Cornwallis—Have you no father? 

Cynthice—One, and four brothers. 

lord Cornwallis 

Cynthia—He is in General Gates’ army, 
Mr. Jord Cornwallis. 


Where is your father? 


Lord Cornwallis — Where are your 


brothers? 

Cynthia— Jolin went to heaven along 
with General Warren from the top ot 
Bunker Hill, and Tom died at Valley 
Forge where he was helping General 
Washington, 


Jord Cornwallis—Rank rebels! 
Cynthia—Yes, they are. 

Lord Cornwallis—H’mf! And you're a 
“bit of a rebel, too, I'm thinking, if the 
truth were told ; and yet you come here 
for your cow; I’ve no doubt that she is 
rebel beef herself. 


: ‘ | 
Cynthia—Well, I think she might be if | 


she had two less legs and not quite so 
much horn; that is, she’dhe a rebel; but 
maybe you wouldn't eall her beet then. 

Lord Cornwallis (laughing.) — Come 
here, my Jitthe maid; LT myself will sce 
to it that yourcow is safe in her barn to- 
morrow morning, And perhaps (untas- 
tening his silver kneebuckles), perhap- 
you will accept these buckles as a gilt 
irom one who wishes no harm to these 
|rebels. (Cornwallis and the other officers 
raise their wine glasses.) Here's to the 
health of as fair a little rebel as we shall 
meet, and God bless her! (Cwnthia cour- 
tesies with the buckles clasped in het 
hand and goes out of the room as curtain 
falls.) 


The Signers of the Declaration 


_A Poem That Embraces the Names of 
the Famous Americans 


[It will not be denied that the men 
who on July 4, 1776, pledged ‘‘their 
lives, their fortunes and their 
honor’? in behalf of our national liberty 
deserve the most profound reverence from 
_every American citizen, 
‘rhyme the names of the signers, accord- 

ing to the colonies from which they 
| were delegated, the youthful learner will 
be assisted in remembering the names of 
those fathers of American independence: | 
I 
The Massachusetts deleygatioii 
That signed our glorious Declaration 
Were Hancock, Gerry, Robert Paine, 
The great Jolin Adams, and again 
' Another Adams, Samuel by name. 
| II 
New Hampshire, called the ‘‘Granite 
State,”’ 
Sent Whipple, Bartlett, Thornton, great 
Alike in counsel and debate. 
III 
Rhode Island’s delegates, we see, 
/ Were Stephen Hopkins and Ellery. 
IV 
Connecticut, excelled by none, 
Sent Roger Sherman, her great son, 
With Wolcott, Williams and Huntington. 
Vv 
New York as delegates employed 
Lewis Morris and William Floyd, 
With Francis Lewis and Livingston, 
Who died before the war was done. 

VI 
New Jersey to the Congress sent 
Her honored college president, 
| John Witherspoon, with Stockton, Clark, 
| Hart, Hopkinson—all men of mark. 

VII 
Though Penn-ylvania need not blush 
For Morris, Morton, Wilson and Rush, 
And though most men might seem as 

dross, 

To Clymer, Taylor, Sinith and Ross, 

To Franklin each his tribute brings, 
Who neither lightning feared, nor kings. 
Vil 

The men from Delaware—indeed 


As true as steel in utmost need— 
i Were Rodney, with M’Kean and Read. 





sacred | 


By arranging in | 





IX 


‘*My Maryland’’ is proud to own 

| Her Carroll, Paca, Chase and Stone. 
xX 

On old Virginia's roll we see 

The gifted Richard Henry Lee; 

And just as carnest to be free, 

His brother, Francis Lightfoot Lee; 

And Wythe and Nelson, patriots true, 


‘With Harrison and Braxton, too; 


‘But of them all, there was not one 
As great as Thomas Jefferson. 


XI 
North Carolina’s chosen men 


We know were Hooper, Hewes and Penn, | 
; : 


XII 
And South Carolina's vote was one, 
With Edward Rutledge, famous son, 
And Ileyward, Lynch and Middleton. 


XIE 


Froin Georgia came Gwinnett and Hall, 

And Walton, too, the last of all 

Who signed our precious Declaration, 

The pride and glory of the nation. 
—hallimore Sun. 


Washington Day 


Ohi! how the world remembers! 
It is many and many a day 

Since the patriot, George Washington, 
Grew old and passed away. 


And yet today we are keeping 
In memory of his birth, 

And his deeds of truth and valor 
Are told at every hearth, 


Hfow he fought for independence 
All little schoolboys know ; 

And the way he signed the Declaration 
So many years ayo, 


To be as great as Washington, 
I could not, if IT would ; 

Sut TI have made up my mind that I 
Will try to be as good, 


Snowflake Fairies 


In the nights of chilly winter,. 

When the stormy breezes blow, 
When the rivers all.are frozen, 

And the ground is white with snow, 


When the sleigh-bells are ringing, 
And the wind is howling loud, 

Then the little snowflake fairies 
Fall from out the stormy cloud, 


Landing on the hills and meadows, 
On the squirrels pay a call, 

IIushing all the flowers to sleep, so 
Softly and silently they fall. 


Klying this way, flying that way, 
Not allowed a bit of rest, 
For the lively wind is blowing, 
And he likes themr-~whirling best. 
—St. Nicholas. 


The Ballad of Betty Ross 


Just out-of the history, primly she comes, 

With slender pink fingers and deft little 
thumbs ; 

She brings a bright needle, a skein of 
soft floss, 

A thimble and scissors, this quaint Betty 
Ross. 


She skilfully sews some long strips, red — 


and white, 

And cuts with quick fingers five- pointed 
stars bright, 

Then puts all together, and with a proud 
toss, 

She holds up 4 banner, this quaint Betty 
Ross. 


Beloved Old Glory ! So fearless and true, 


| In brigiit, starry splendor of red, white 





and blue; 

Forever your stars with their beautiful 
gloss 

Shall Lring us sweet thouglits ot 
quaint Betty Ross. 


our 
— Selected. 


A Winter Prayer 


Loving Friend, oh, hear our prayer: 
Take into Thy tender care 

All the leaves and flowers. that sleep 
In their white beds covered deep ; 
Shelter from the winter storm 
All the snow-birds, keep them warm, 
Help me in my heart to thank Thee, 


| Help me with my lip to praise Thee, 


May I to each playmate be 
Kind as Thou hast been to me. 
. —Selected. 


February 1913 


! A Hero’s Birthday 


" 


| The birthday of a hero brave 

| We gladly hail its light; 

| His deeds upon our minds engrave 

| <A strong desire for right. 

We’ve had his influence sineé the years 
| That we could lisp his name, 

| And Washington unto our ears 

; <A pleasant sound became. 





A hero’s birthday! Float the flag, 
Our sign of liberty; 
Yell every hill and vale and crag 
His leading made us free, 
The truthful lad, the dauntless youth, 
| The man of earnest will, 
Made courage, patience, tact, and truth 
A mission grand fulfil. 


His birthday keep; his deeds recite; 
Let all his valor know; 

May memory keep them e’er in sight, 
May patriotism glow. 

Oh, sacred hold the rights so dear, 
That loyal men have given, 

That c’er the people’s hearts shall cheer 
If wrongs are backward driven. 

—Leltie Sterling. 


Our Flag 
(lor a boy and a girl, each carrying a. 
large flag. ) 
Both— 
We pledge allegiance to our flag, 
To it we will be true, 
_ We will defend it with our lives, 
f Our own red, white and blue. 





The Girl— 
The white, it stands for purity, 
lor faith and truth, the blue, 
| Ihe red, for courage bold and strong, 
| There’s meaning in each hue. 
| Both— 
| We love the stars, the many stars 
Upon their field of blue. 
We love the stripes of red and white, 
We know their ineaning, too. 
The Boy— 
|} ‘Star Spangled Banner’? it is called; 
Sometimes ‘‘Old Glory,’’ too, 
Sometimes ‘The Banner of the Free,” 
Our own red, white and blue. 
Both (waving the flags) — 
We pledge allegiance to our flay, 
To it we will be true, 
We will defend it with our lives, 
Our own red, white and blue. 


The Message of the Flag 


Unfurl, bright stripes—shine forth, clear 
stars—swing outward to the breeze- 

| Go bear your message to the wilds—go 

| tell it to the seas, 

That poor men sit within your shade, and 
rich men in their pride 

That begyar-boys and statesimen’s sons 
walk ’neath you, side by side ; 





You guard the schoolhouse on the greeif, 
the church upon the hill, 
And fold your precious blessings rout 
the cabin by the rill, 
While weary hearts from every land be: 
neath the shining sun 
Find work, and rest. and home, beneatli 
the Flag of Washiugton. 
— Selected.’ 


A Bird That Celebrates 


‘I know a bird that. always wears the 
colors that we love. 
The red he carries on his breast, the blue 
he shows above ; } 
The white he tucks away beneath I> 
wing, for it is true ; 
| Our little bluebird always wears the red, 
and while and blue. 


{Ie’s patriotic, too, and seeks to celebrate 
the day 

As well as little girls and 
in a different way. 

Ile sends his morning greeting fort! 
with bell and sunrise gun, a: 

And keeps it up unceasingly until the 
set of sun. 


And when he tucks his tired head be 
neath his wing of blue, : 

| We feel that he has done his best to be 

a patriot true; 

|For he has waved our colors where. 
flags are ever flung ; a 

And there-among the leafy trees 0 
dom he has sung. 


—Ilelen M. Richardson 
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Winter Is Here 


Winter.1s here—the old robin has come 
To remind us, with tip-tapping. bill, 
That his morning repast of ‘the delicate 
crumb 

Should be spread for hiin now on the sill. 

Thou shalt have it, all saucy and rude 
as thou art, ; 

Strutting up in thy warrior red; 

[adore thy sweet notc, and I love thy 
bold heart, 

So come here, pretty Bob, and be fed. 


Winter 1s here—for the dove-cage is 
found 

Taken down from the vine-cover’d 
wall; 


The, rougli-coated spaniel and favorite 
ound 
Sneak in to the fire-light’d hall. 
The door that was flinging wide open of | 
late, 
Til night sent her heralding star, | 
Where the porch-trellis bent with the 
eglantine’s weight, | 
Is now tast with the bolt and the bar. 


Winter is here—the gay hearth is un- 
drest, 
All stript of its wreathings of green ; 
The cricket once more whistles out trom 
its nest, | 
And the bright snapping wood-blaze is 
seen. 
We cirele that blaze when the morning’s | 
dark frown 
Lingers long 
pane; | 
Afew hours roll over, the dim sun goes | 
down, 
And we meet by that wari blaze ayain. 


on the mist- cover’d | 


Winter is here—-there’s no moth to be | 
caught, | 
K’en the daisy has shrunk from the 
blast; 


The fields are deserted, the grove is un- | 
_ sought, | 
“And the oak-tree is leafless at last. | 
No down-cover’d peaches are found on 
the board, 
There's no sparkling Bucellas to sip, 
but stain’d fingers proclaim that the wal- 
nuts are stored, 
And red wine is deep’ning the lip. 


Winter is here—all the flowers are dead, 
No posy is gracing the room ; 
But coral and pearls of rare lustre are 
* spread 
In the holly and mistletoe bloom. 
The herds are brought in from the ver- 
dureless hills 
To their coverts, for shelter and food ; 
The trout nestle deep.in the rush-border’d 
rills, 
-The rooks lave come 
wood. 


back to their 


Bedtime 


last year my bedtime was eight, 
And every single night 

[used to wish the clock would wait, 
Or else stay out of sight. 

Italways seemed to me 

The next half{-hour’d be : 
The nicest time. of all the day 

Ii mother would agree. 

But she always shook her head, 

And she sort of jumped and said, 
“Why, it's late—after eight— 
And it’s time you were in bed!’’ 


That clock would always do its best 
To sit all quiet there 
Until T was my comfyest 
ia some. big easy chair. 
‘hen its striking would begin, 
And ‘d tell my motherkin 
How I'd just begun a ciapter, and 
twas so int’restin’— 
And the end was just aliead ; 
But she usually said, 
“No, it’s late—after eight— 
And it’s time to go to bed.”’ 


And now my bedtime is ha' past, 
And yet that old clock does 
€same mean trick—it’s just as fast, 
Or faster than it was. 
st night it seenied to ime 
he next half-hour'd be 
The Nicest time of all the, day 
‘mother would agree. 

Ut she smiled and shook her head, 

And she kissed me while she said, 
“Why, it’s late—ha’past eight— 
And it's time you went to bed!” 
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The Ghostly Wind 


lonesome Win’ he holler w’en 

night wuz in de middle: 

‘*Kf you lemme in I'll show you how I 
knows ter play de fiddle: 

Done had de leaves a-dancin’ fum de very 
break er day, 

But blowin’ sich a lively tune, I danced 

de stars away | 


De de 


‘*Kn I’m lost—lost—lost, 

' Ont in de lonesome night, 

En all de hills done hide dey heads 
In freezin’ sheets er white!"’ 


De lonesome Win’ 
aroun’ him flingin’: 


‘KF you lemme in I'll show you how ter | 


set a banjer singin’! 

I sho’ will sen’ de witches des a-dancin’ 
aroun’ de moon, 

En creak dat cabin flo’ fer you, en wake 
de sun up soon! 


‘Oh, I lost—lost—lost, 

Kn I dunno whar ter go, 
Kn all I got ter kiver wid 

Is blankets made er snow !"’ 


I never imake no answer, kaze dat word 
er him I doubt: 


| Here le come, suh, down de chimbly! en 


he blowed de fire out! 


| Kn biowed de kiver off de bed, en let in 


all de ha’nts, 
befo’ IT knowd dey had me swingin’ 
corners in de dance ! 


En I lost—lost—lost! 
Kn he never left fer town 
*Twel we danced de shingles off de shed 
Kn all de shutters down ! 
—lvyank LL. Stanton in Saturday bven- 
mg Post. 


Emir Hassan 
Kinir Hassan, of the prophet’s race, 


Asked, with tolded hands, the Alinighity’s 
yrace, 


| . : 1 
Then, within the banquet hall he sat 
' At his meal, upon the embroidered mat. 


There a slave before him placed the food, 
Spilling from the charger, as he stood, 
Awkwardly upon the Emir’s breast, 


Drops that foully stained the silken vest. | 


To the floor, in great remorse and dread, 


Feil the slave, and thus beseeching, said: 
‘*Master, they who hasten to restrain 
Rising wrath, in paradise shall reign.’’ 


Gentle was the answer Hassan gave: 

“Dm not angry.’’ ‘'Yet,’’ pursued the 
slave, 

‘Vet doth higher recompense belong 

To the injured who forgives a wrong.’’ 

‘‘T forgive,’’? said Ilassan. ‘‘Yet we 
read,’’ 

So the prostrate slave went on to plead, 

‘*That a higher seat in glory still 

Waits the man who renders good for ill.’’ 

‘*Slave, receive thy freedom, aud behold 

In thy hand I lay a purse of gold. 

Let me never fail to heed, in aught, 

What’ the prophet of our God 
taught.’’ 


What the Clock Says 


hath 


he holler, de snow 


The Boy and Bob-White 


when at school, 
*twas against the rule; 


heard with much delight, 





‘*Don’t fight, Don’t fight!’’ 


one boy must give in, 


‘*? Twas rather thin.’’ 
thought that I was right, 


said, ‘‘You might, You might.’’ 


good friends again, 


But it always takes two folks to fight, you 


see, and then 


It takes these two to make it up, and thus 


you see my plight, 


That funny litde bird of mine called out 


again, ‘‘Do right, Do right.’’ 


It sounded like my mother’s words, and 


made me feel so queer, 


And knowing if [hada fight, my imother 


soon would hear, 


[ just made my mind up then, I'd try 


with all my might 
To straighten up the trouble, 
quail, ‘‘Good night, Good night.’’ 


—Myrtle B. Carpenter, 
Snowflakes 


Oh, where djd you conie from, you lovely 


flakes of snow, 
Falling, 
earth below? 


On the firs, on the laurels, and on the 


hills atar, 


How I wonder if you come from where 


the anyels are! 


Tire earth was dark at eventide, but with 


the morning light 
We find that you have clothed 
| robe of dazzling white! 


it 


| Oh, where do you come from, and whither 


do you go, 


less flakes of snow? 


Oh, you must sink into the ground, when 


your kind work is over 

Of keeping warm the wheat that’s sown, 
the barley, yrass and clover, 

From chilling winds and withering frosts, 
oh, you must melt away, 

And deep your tears will trickle down 
because you cannot stay! 


little 
something that I know; 


But, 


I’m sure that it is true, because mamma 


has told me so! 


The golden sun will send its beams and 


draw you to the sky, 
you 
snowflake, by-and-by ! 


Song of Winter 
Sing a song of rapture, 
(Gayly, everywhere! 
four and twenty thousand 
Snowflakes in the air. 


And 


What does the clock say, loud and clear, | 


Upon the mantel high? 
Hark! oniy two wee words I hear, 
While snug in bed am I. 


‘The whole day lony it sang ‘‘tick tock !"’ 


Now it has changed this tune, this clock. 

‘*You’re good! you’re yood!’’ 
to say, 

When I have been quite good all day. 


What does the clock say, loud and clear, 
When lips have learned to pout? 
How 1t should know I’m bad is queer, 
I’m puzzled to find out. 
And yet when all the house is still, 
A voice the whole room seems to fill. 
‘*Vou're bad! quite bad!’’-I hear it say; 
Who told it I was bad all day? 
—George Couper. 


February 


The hills are crowned with yleaming 
snow, 
The air is full of whirling flakes, 
The naked trees gre spectral ranks, 
February's here! 
On vines where roses used to grow 
Hang i¢icles like crystal stakes, 


An ice-gorged river clogs its banks— | ‘Riding ts 


'Tis February drear! 
—Susie M, Best. 


it seems | 


Sing a song of sleigh-bells, 
Ringing loud and clear, 

While the roguish urchins 
Follow in the rear! 


Sing a song of sledding— , 
Now thie sport’s begun ! 

Four and twenty snow-birds 
Looking at the fin! 


Sing a song of sunshine, 
For the storm is o’er; 
Gay old earth is laughing 

At the marble floor. 


Riding Home 
‘*My feet’s tired,’’ said little Richard, 
When walking out one day. 
‘*Vou'll have to carry me, papa, 
All the rest of the way.’’ 





‘‘Why, you’re too big to be carried,’’ 
| Said papa, ‘* Where’s your pride? 
If you can’t walk any farther, 
| Just take my cane and ride.’’ 
So the steed Dick mounted quickly, 
| And galloped off with glee. 
easier'n walking, 
I'll soon get home,’' said he, 
—Lida C. Tulloch. 


Once another boy and I had quarreled 
And we were going to fight it out, tho’ 
But when I’s going home at night, I 


A little quail, perched on a rail, call out, 


I thought if we should give it up, why 
And all the other fellows then would say, 
I knew that Bobbie wouldn’t budge, I 


Who then would apologize? The quail it 


I thought I’d gladly go half way and be 


Said the 


falling, softly falling on -the 


in a 


You wondertul, you beautiful, you noise- 


snowflake, let me whisper 


will sail so swiftly up, dear 











35 
Little Miss Snowflake 


Little Miss Snowflake came to town, 
All dressed up in her brand-new gown, 
And nobody looked so fresh and. fair 
As little Miss Snowflake, I declare! 


Out of a fleecy cloud she stepped, 

Where all the rest of her family kept, 

For she thought her beauty would ne’er 
be known, 

If she came in a crowd, so she came 
alone, 


All alone from the great, blue sky, 
Where cloudy vessels went scudding by, 
All the way from the bright abode, 
Down to the dust ot a country road. 


There she rested, all out of breath, 

And there she speedily met her death, 
And nobody could exactly tell 

The spot where little Miss Snowflake fell. 


—Josephine Pollard, 
p 


The Prism 


** What does the prism tell?’’ 
The golden sunbeam’s story: 
It lets you read and spell 
A little bit of glory. 


** How does the prism tell?’’ 

In ‘‘rainbows’’ is the writing: 
Their seven colors fell 

From out the old sun’s lighting. 


‘When does the prism tell?’’ 
Whenever light shines through it, 
It makes the sunbeam spell— 
And never fails to do it. 


‘* Where does the prism tell? 
And who may do the reading?’’ 
Why, everywhere and well,— 
For anybody heeding. 
—Juniata Stafford. 


Flag Quotations 


Man is man, a slave no longer, 
Truth aud Might.and Right are stronger; 
Praise to God! We're free! We’re tree! 


God bless é6ur native land, 
Firm may she ever stand 
_ Through storm and night; 
“When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do Thou our country save 
By ‘Thy great might. 


Our country, ’tis America, 

Our flag, red, white and blue, 
To the land of Washington 

We ever will be true. 


| Then wave the flag and wave again, 


And give three great hurrahs 
For our beloved America, 
And for its stripes and stars. 


Salute with voice and hand and heart 
These colors, pure and fair; 

Uplold them ever from the dust, 
None with them can compare. 


Aud God will watch and God will keep, 
Till human rights have wou, 

The dear old flay, the starry flag, 
The flag of Washington ! 


And never, never on earth, however 
brave they be, 

Shall friends or foes bear down 
proud standard of the free. 


this 


Wave still in lofty air, 

Ohi, wave thou, everywhere, 
On land and sea; 

Aloft on pole and spire, 

Pride of each son and sire, 

Keep all our hearts on fire, 
Flag of the free. 


We love our native country’s flag, 
To it our hearts are true ; 

Above us wave its splendid folds, 
The red and white and blue; 

Then salute the flag, the bonny flag, 
Of red and white and blue. 


Come children, let us sing 
And wave our banners proudly, 

The flag we love now floats above 
Our country brave aud true. 


I bid you ever seek to keep, 
Upon your altar, burning free, 
Restrained by duty, love aud law, 
The sacred fires of Liberty. 
There three brave little colors, 

The red, the white, the blue, 
Are made into a banner; 
What is it? Tell me true! 
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Notes on Educational Topics from Various Sources 


The Object of the Elementary 
School 


Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintend- 
ent of schools in New York City, in a 
recent address, expressed clearly and sit- 
istactonly the object of the elementary 
school. Dr. Maxwell said: 

‘<The training in the elementary school 
shonld be practically the same for all, 
and it should be of such a nature as to 
afford to teachers and parents the oppor- 
tunity to distinguish special aptitudes. 
Hence, my aim in elementary school 
work has been to develop all power thie 
child possesses: through the kindergarten 
to build on the instincts of play and self- 
activity; through yames, gymnastics, 
and athletics to strengthen the physical 
powers; to give every boy the use of his 
hands through. exercises in the use of the 
carpenter's tools, not only for the training 
there is in such exercise, but to discover 
Jatent mechanical ability, and to teach 
respect for Japor; to teach every girl the 
arts ot the home-maker—to cook econom- 
ically and scientifically, to decorate 
simply and tastefully, and to make and 
mend her own garments; to teach chil- 
dren not only to recognize words, but to 
understand and to love good reading ; not 
only to write, but to express thought in 
words; not merely to memorize the facts 
of geography and history, but to appre- 
ciate something of their relationship; 
not merely to have in mind the frame- 
work of the Constitution but to appre- 
lend in some measure, however small, 
the rights and duties of citizenship; and 
through all these habits to cultivate the 
moral and intellectual habits that go to 
the making of character—the habits of 
punctuality and of order, to save time 
and to conserve energy ; the habit of con- 
centrating the mind on the task imme- 
diately in hand—the essential condition 
of success in every walk of life; the habit 
of reflecting on work in the light of gen- 
eral principles to discover where and how 
it may be improved—the first condition 
of progress; the habit of thinking and 
speaking the truth; and the habit of re- 
specting the rights of others. And while 
these objects are being attempted or ac- 
complished, I have sought to impress 
upon teachers the wisdom of making 


1 


school-going a constant source of delight | 


to our children, Such have been my 
chief aims in trying to guide the work 
of the elementary school.’’ 


What the Rural Schools are 
Doing 


There are signs that the rural schools 
are at last coming into their own. Jong 
the neglected factor in American educa- 
tion, they are now in progress ol a re- 
generation that is as thorongh-going as ii 
is necessary. It is not merely that edu- 
cators have turned their attention to the 
problem; it is not merely that much is 


longer the problem of knowing what 
ought to be done, but of doing it—the 
problem of disseminating the knowledge 
that is already available. 

The realization of the significance of 
rural education marks a turning point in 
American history, For the better part of 
acentury American education developed 
one-sidedly as acity and town inatter, 
To live in the country was to be isolated 
from the better things of civilization—in- 
cluding education, That the population 
of the Unitetl States was and is predomi- 
nantly rural did) wot secu to enter the 
question, There was a feeling that. the 
country could take care of itself; that 
the ‘little red) school house’? could ac- 
complisir everything with nothing ; that 
there was an inexhaustible supply of 
country school teachers willing to handle 
an assortment of youngsters of varying 
aves and abilities, do janitor chores and 
pertorm the numerous other duties of the 
old-time schoolmaster, all tor a few dol- 
lars per week, with utter disregard of the 
increased cost of living. 

The awakening from this state of bliss- 
ful indifference toward country life and 
country education did not come until the 
drift trom country to city had become 
one of the startling phenomena of the 
Then economists exhorted hoys to 


age. 
but the exhortation 


“Stay on the farm ;?’ 


came too late, What boy was going to 
stay on the farm when opportunity 


seemed to be everywhere else? There 
were no adequate educational facilities 
for him in the country ; nothing to guide 
him in his desire to get alony in the 
world ; so he went to join the city throng 
and help diminish the producing power 
of the tundamental class in society—the 
avriculturists, Rural education can not 
immediately and entirely reverse this 
process, but it is the first’ essential step. 
Better rural schools will not only tend to 
equalize the advantages of city and coun- 
try in educational opportunity : 
meet the greatest cconomic need of our 
time by increasing the efficiency of the 
coming generation as producers on the 
land. --U/niledStales Bureau of Education. 


Homes for Country Teachers 


In an address before the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee, 
P. P. Claxton, United States Comunis- 
sioner of Kducation, advocated the pur- 
chase of a farm to be run in connection 
with every rural school and that on this 
farm a house tor the use of the teacher 
be erected, Why not ‘‘teacherages’’ as 


i well as pidrsonages? queried the speaker. 


currently written on the subject (one- | 
fourth of the bulletins published in 1912 | 


by the United States Bureau of Education 
deal directly with rural education) ; it is 
rather that theory has given place to prac- 
tice; that the work of rural education is 
actually under way. Teachers of experi- 
ence, armed with the essential facts of 
rural life, acquainted with the needs of 
the communities they serve, sincere in 
their faith in the country as the place 
to live in and build up citizenship, are 


doing for the rural districts what the pio- | 


neer teachers of former generations did 
for the city and the town. These rural 
teachers are actually accomplishing the 
work that has so long been merely talked 
about. Old one-room ramshackle school- 
houses are torn down to make way for 
attractive little buildings, not necessarily 


larger than the old, but built on sound | 


principles of beauty and utility; or, fre- 


quently, the place of the discarded build- | 


ing has been taken by the more imposing 
structure of the consolidated school, sym- 
bol of educational efficiency. 

Eveu the literature on rural education 
shows the effects of the practical applica- 
tion of what were formerly only theories. 
Current bulletins of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion deseribe the training of rural school 
teachers, not as something th:t might be 
doue, but as something thai has been 
done and is’ done every day. It is no 


The farm should be used for demonstra- 
tion for pood agricultural methods, in 
which the teacher should be able to give 
instruction. Part of the farm should be 
cultivated by the teacher for his own 
use, which 
salary and make it worth while for him 


to continue in the same position from | 


year to year. If the State of Wisconsin, 
said the Comainissioner, were to issue 
bonds to raise the money with which to 
enter upon this plan, the increase in the 
value of the land would in a few years 
equal the entire indebtedness thus created. 

Enlargement of rural school districts 
so that schools of two or more depart- 
ments could be created, was strongly 
urged; also, that this should be done, if 
possible without involving transportation 
of pupils. 


Graded on Chores 


The report blanks provided 1m Adair 
county, Missouri, have spaces on one 
side for the grading in school subjects by 
teachers. 


devoted to ‘‘industrial work,”’’ 


spaces 
where the parents grade their girls on | 
sweeping, dusting, baking, sewing, 
washing dishes, and ironing. Boys are 


| marked by their fathers on feeding stock, 


| left for other sorts of home work. 


milking, currying horses, providing fuel, 
and feeding poultry. Blank spaces are 
Ina 
note addressed to teachers and parents, 
Superintendent Sipple says: 
get credit for the work they do at home. 
Home grades should be considered by 
teachers in making the final grade and 
to determine promotion.’’ 


they will | 


would add materially to his | 


On tlre other side they have | 


‘Pupils | 


' Keeping Boys and Girls in High | 


School 


‘SA truly remarkable record’’ is the way 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, characterizes the 
work of S. H. Edmunds, stiperintendent 
of schools at Sumter, Sonn Caroiina, in 
keeping boys and girls in high school. 

Analysis of figures presente? by Mr. 


Kaimunds showed tha. comparatiy ‘y few | : 
| portion as the central 


fala by the way int :e Sumter schoo. sys- 
tem. ‘Sere are sixty-three pupils in 
first year high school, sixty-three in the 
second year, sixty in the third and fifty- 
five in the fourth year. Last year fifty- 
three graduated from high school and 
forty went to college, an almost unprec- 
edented proportion in a public high 
school, The work of these boys and 
girls in college is highly commended by 
President $. C. Mitchell, of the Univer- 
~ity of South Carolina, and President D. 
B. Joln-on, of the Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial Institute, both o: whom declare 
| that the Sumter pupils were notably well 
prepared. Dr. Mitchell says Mr, Kd- 
Munds has -ffectively answered the ques: 
tion: ‘‘How to hold boys in’ high 
school.’’ 

The superintendent himself mentions a 
number of points that seem to him to ac- 
count for the enviable figures, In the 
first place, he cites the fact’ that 
system boys and girls are educated sepa- 
rately from the sixth grade up, making it 
possible to apply education more directly 
to the special necds of each sex. Again, 
he points to his military company of 
grammar and high school boys, in charge 
} ota regularly employed commandant, as 
another feature that proves attractive. 
More fundamental from the educational 
point of view than cither of these is the 
insistence by the superintendent that each 
pupil shall realize that he is an individ- 
ual, not a mere cog in the machine, 
Thus a valuable sense of personal pride 
is developed, which leads to a desire for 
more and more education. Asa further 
incentive for the pupils to remain until 
the end of the course, graduation from 
high school is made an important event 
in the student’s career. 

Although giving due weight to these 
explanations, educators who have inves- 
tigated the conditions believe there isa 
decper reason for the presence Gf so many 
pupils in the Sumter high schools. Ac- 
cording to Professor Hand, the State high 
school inspector of South Carolina, the 
real secret is to be found in the cordial 
personal relation that exists between Su- 
| perintendent Edinunds and the boys and 
| girls in lis system. Whatever the exact 

explanation, the success in keeping boys 
hand girls in school at Sumter is an un- 
usnal one in American high schools, and 
demonstrates What can be done even with 
the ordinary curriculum in a school 
| wherean enthusiastic superintendent puts 
his whole soul into the task of education 
}and inspires an entire community with 
| some of his own fervor. 





The Consolidation and Central- 
ization of Schools 


After an agitation of almost two dec- 
ades less than a score of small schools in 
this county are abandoned and the pupils 
transported to graded and central schools. 
Marked improvement has been made 
where this is donc. We are convinced 
| thatin the organization of a well-planned 

series of consolidated central schools 
| with connecting high schools lies in 





large part, not only the solution of the 
| rural school problem, but the solution of 
the rural community problem as well. 
To expect such centers to be organized 
| voluntarily by country ‘people is to ex- 
pect almost the impossible. Matters in- 
volving the fate of nations are often more 
easily settled than are proposals fur the 
improvement of the rural schools. 

The schools, if improvement is to be 
/ made, must frequently take a position in 

advance of the people and wait for good 

results to justify the position. 


| ling schoel consolidation where physical 


(the townships.—/:. 


system of school organization and substi- 
tuting the county system. Under the 
county system all of the sclidols of the 
county, large cities under separate boards 
excepted, are managed as a unit by a 


| county board of education, just as all the 


schools of a city are managed as a unit 
Such a plan would be greatly in the in- 
terest of cconoraical and eflicient admin- 
istration, Eificientrural school organiza- 
tion and control will be promoted in pro- 
control of the 
county is substituted for the control by 
NM. Napp, Supt. of 


| Rural Schools, Lerks County, Penn. 


in his | 


Smoking in High School 


That the use of tobacco by high school 
students is the cause of a large percentage 
of failures in their school work is shown 
by the result of an investigation super- 
vised by Principal Richard I. Sandwick 
of the Highland Park, Ill, High School 
and published in ‘The School Review,” 

Of the graduates of the past three years 
nol was found to be an habitual 
smoker while im school. Of the forty. 
five quitters who were investigated all 
were habitual smokers and none were in 
good standing in their classes when they 


cone 


2cie school, The average standings of 
smmok crs and non-smokers were as follows: 
77 bo: 3 who never mINOK EU. vere eee 84.5 
24 bs: Who have quitsmoking...... 80.5 


55 die bitual simckers now in school. .7o0 





There ' 
should be mandatory legislation compel- | 


and social conditions permit, or else re- | 


| organize the whole system of rural school 


management by abolishing the township , 


45 duc itual smokers who have recently 
CUBR Sei cre) eee rece ete eure An 4. 209 
According to this investigator, prob- 
ably one-third of the boys who fail in 
school owe their lack of success to smok- 
ing. Most of the boys smoke cigarettes, 
Commenting on, the cause of the harmful 
effect of smoking by ligh school stu. 

dents, Mr. Sandwick say: 

“During the period of yrowth, when 
there is often a general breakup of the 
nervous and plrysical organization of ado- 
lescents, and when the heart is so often 
irregular in its action, the use of tobacco 
is particularly injurious. Its baneful 
effects are immediately apparent in the 
loss of mental, moral, and physical tone. 
By it the boy is unfitted to succeed 
either at work or at play. He becomes 
discouraged and drops out of school.’’ 


- 


Difficulties should not be made too 
simple for children, The teacher's aim 
should be tomake the pupils get over the 
‘lifficulties themselves, to present difficul- 
ties in their proper order, a natural series 
of steps, to graduate thé steps to suit the 
advancement ot the pupil, to avoid giv- 
ing explanations as far as possible, and 
to explain when necessary in a clear, def- 
inite, brief manrer. The golden rule of 
the teacher should be not to tell the pupil 
anything he should know or can learn by 
judicious teaching.—//ughes. 








The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relicf of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. ; 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
a hl ea 
most valuable general Tonic. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 

3 cents 


YR. L 


iil 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you send 2 
to KumForp CueMIcAL Woks, Providence 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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Copyright 1913 
National Cloak & Suit co., 
New York 








The “NATIONAL” 
Policy 


We prepay postage 

















and expressage on all 
our goods to any part of 
the United States. 

Every “NATIONAL” 
garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guagan- 
tee Tag attached. ‘This 
tag says that you may 
return any garment not 
satisfactory to you and 
we will refund your 
money and pay express 
charges both ways. 











Your Spring Style Book is Ready 


Spring’s Styles are gathered. The season’s greatest bargains are ready. ‘The great designers and merchan- 
dise experts have finished. And the wealth of newness and beauty, of interesting style and important saving, 
is now completed for you in your new ‘‘Narionat”’ Spring Style Book. 

And to you who read this—individually to you—we offer one *‘Navionat” Style Book free. And in offering 
you this Money-Saving Style Book, we say to you—individually to you; 

You, too, may Just .as well have the saving we offer. You, too, may aswell have all the pleasure theve ts 


mn bette , style, all the enjoyment there is in clothes of greater becomingness. These delights may justa 
well be YOURS. 
So why let this pleasure and this saving be for thousands of other women and nol for you Why not 


write for your “NATION. AL ” — Book today? , Why not, indeed ¥ 


Still Lower “NATIONAL” ‘Prices “NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
—Still Bigger. Savings for You  Siti2 $10.95 to $35.00 juste sunsucuatat rise 


You will never know what becomingness can be yours, what 

Again “NATIONAL” prices go lower And, more important— you can gain instyle, in personal attractiveness, until you wear one 
“NATIONAL” values become still ere ai : “NATIONAL” Suit, one sult individually cut and tailored for YOU 
* Kach Made-to-Measure Suit is cut and made individually to order 


This season, more than ever before, it isto your great personal just as if we had one suit to make and that one sult was yours 
interest to write for your “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book. And we must fit you perfectly--we tnust please you In every way 
Asa mutter of money-saving, you should Ww rite for your Style or you are at liberty to return the suit, we are to promptly refund 
Book today. : : your money and we are to pay all express charges, Aud this we 

. guarantee you--in writing. ew - a 

Never has the “NATIONAL” business been so big! Never have IMPORTANT: ‘This season, “NATIONAL’ Tailor-Made Suits 
we been able to buy so largely; never have our savings through are shown in a separate Sulit Booklet containing fashion plates of 
sheer bigness been so great, Never have we or anyone been able allthe new styles. This Suit Booklet is not a part of the regular 


“NATIONAL” Style Book, It is, in fact, a separate and special 
hooklet. filled exclusively with Tailor-Made Sults, which are 
made to order. And so now please note carefully: 


to offer such values at such low prices 


suying at the “NATIONAL” simply means to you more clothes 


forthe same money. Just study the list of Money-Naving offerings This Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, but only when specially asked 
helow, and then start your saving now, by writing today for your for. So if you are interested in Tailored Suits, be very sure that in 
own FREE copy of the “NaTrionaL’’ Money-Saving Style Book. writing for your “NATIONAL” Style Book you say—Send me sleo 


the Special “NATIONAL” Suit Booklet and Samples. 


Examples of “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Prices 


Each price quoted here is alower price for a better article. Each price means a saving to you and 
also it means a gain in quality to you—a gain in style, in Giana and service and a saving in price. 





Waists - . * ° $ .59 to $5.93 Raincoats - - : 3.49 to 8.g8 Silk Dresses ° ° 5-98 to 17.98 
Skirts - - - y- 7.98 . House Dresses and Silk Dresses for a 
I, — rie and Wash Kimonos - . 59 “ 4.98 Misses and Small 

dresses - . 2.49 “* 12.98 * Petticoats - - - Ao ”™ Yd J * ° ° Py “ 
Ready-Made Suits ° <a ” 17.98 Corsets . ao tue . 6g “ $.00 : Rote ngs -*s and ‘w - ‘ +” 
Mate .«.« « - 659 “ g.g8 Muslin Underwear” - 19 * 4.98 OSS TOF Misses am 

"7 “ 

Plumes P a .98 “ 20,00. Lingerie and Wash Small Women - - 1.98 9.98 
Gloves - - . : “go “gee? Dresses for Misses Suits for Misses and 
Coats - 1.49 14.98 and Small Women - 3.98 * 47.68 Small Women - - 2.98 “ 14.68 


NATIONAL CLOAK)@ SUIT Co., 


234 West 24th Street New York City 
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Free 


Newest Pillow Outfit 


This handsome conventional design pillow 
given away absolutely free in order to introduce 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk F 
into every home. Pillow top is made of Pure 
Linen Russian Crash stamped and hand tinted 
ready to be embroidered. Outfit sent free and 
prepaid if you send us 30¢c to cover the regular 
retail price of 6 skeins of Richardson's 
Prize Grecian Silk Floss. Outtit Includes: 

1 Pillow Top, size 17x22 inches, stamped and 
hane tinted on Pure | Lir-en Russian Crash, o~ 
a 
i Easy Diegram Reon, showing you just 
exac tly how to take every stitch. 
1 Premium Art Book, showing over 500 of the 
Jatest and most attractive embroidery designs. 
6 SKEINS RICHARDSON'S GRAND PRIZE 
GRECIAN SILK FLOSS. 


All sent for only 30c and your dealer’s name 


How to Get the Complete Outfit 


Just send us 20c in stamps or silver and the name of 
your dealer, This exceptionally attractive offer is ma 
to introduce Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Silk 
Floss into every home in America, and may be wi 
drawn at any time. 

Send Today Ponotdelay, Just send us 90c instamps 
———wene OF Silver and the name of your dealer 
and will send you the entire outfit. Write TODA 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St., Dept.3262, Chicago, Ill, 



















No. 227, Beautiful Cor- 
set Cover, made of g 
quality all-over embroid- 
ered flouncing i" rich ‘ 
eyelet and wheat head design, pattern worked over 
entire front and back of cover. Armho!es trimmed 
with good quality washable lace; siik ribbon draw 
around the neck and drawstring at waist. Closes invisi- 
bly in front. Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

If you do not find the Corset Cover to be worth 
almost double our price, send it right back and we 
will promptly refund your money, also postage. 

Our object in advertising this Corset Cover at 25c, post- 
paid, is to interest every reader of this magazine 


in our 


FREE FASHION CATALOG 


Write to-day for large Catalog of latest Spring 
and Summer styles in Everything to Wear for Men, 
Women and Children. Ask for Free Catalog 33-DX 


Ref: Continental & Comm’t Natl Bank. Capital $30,000,000 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


INDIANA AVE.& 26 TST 
CHICAGO. ILL. 










































HOW TO FOREVER DESTROY 


| 
Superfluous Hair 


FREE to any one 

our big beauty book, which tells 
exactly how any lady, privately at 
home, can destroy forever super 

fluous hair, moles, warts and other 
facial blemishes, so they will never 
return, No pain, danger, or bad 
effect. No dnjury to the complex- 
jon. Don't experiment with dan- 
grerous apparatus,liquids,powders, 
for this simple method is endorsed 
by scientists and doctors. The 
free book explains all, and other 
beauty secrets. It is free. Address 


D. J. MAHLER COMPANY 
2422 H, Mahler Park, £. Providence, R. I. 





Guaranteed Boy’s Watch 
Girl’s Gold Plated Bracelet 


FOR INTRODUCING OUR SEED. in 
Given for Ne OUT ETE FREE. 


P PEOPLES CO., B-85, YORK HAVEN, PA. 


















Dear Ielp-One-Anothers:— 











| divisions does nicely 


NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


This Club is open to 
work, There is no fee. 
“Funny Sayings 


all teachers for interchange of devices and ideas found helpful in school 
And all are cordially invited to contribute their best 


“hints” and pupils’ 


Every teac her whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive cash remunera- 


tion for it, 
opportunity to be represented, 
ceptin 


Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and we want to give every State an 
I, imit each manuscr ipt to 200 words 
“Travel Club,” where the letters may be somewhat longer, each tex 


icher taking up the most 


interesting historic al or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for supplementary 


work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State Bool. lets, 
All material ae for this department should be addressed to the 
Il, 


Halifax, Alstead, 


Motto for February 


| Be to the best thou knowest ever true, 


Is all the creed., 
—Margaret Fuller. 


Verses for February 
If you will not grub for your neighbors’ 
weeds, , 
In your own green garden you'll find 
their seeds. 
—Ldmund Vance Cooke. 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, icave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
—Longlellow. 


Club Exchange 
W.H. Fralich, R. D., 4, Marion, Ohio, 
would like to exchange postcards with 
other teachers, 


Club Letters 


St. Valentine in School 


Of course there is a postoffice and post- 
master, A fruit-jar box with pasteboard 
for the first. The 
latter is elected by ballot. Number the 
boxes as in a real postoffice. Our valen- 
tines were placed in the boxes just before 
first intermission on that day, so that 
pupils could enjoy them at liberty. Post- 

eards bought and home-made valentines 
copied from Primary Plans and Normal 
Instructor, ready-made ones purchased 
from advertisers 1n above papers for one to 
three cents each, and extremely pretty for 
that price, and home-made ones with 
heavy foundations to which fancy lace- 
work was attached by paper-springs, val- 
entines made from heavy drawing paper 
with oviginal verses and drawings, were 
all well liked. The advanced grammar 
classes siudied the chapter on versifica- 
tion in the back of the grammar and com- 


posed some excellent little rhymes, No 
‘*comics’’ were given.—M. B., Lowa. 


Valentines for the School 


Dear Ilelp-One-Anothers :— 
This is how my third and fourth grade 


| pupils made some valentines for our val- 


| like 
| different styles. 


| out, 





entine box. When finished, one small 
hoy said they looked “almost ’xactly 
boughten ones.’’ They made three 
The foundation of each 
was the same—a sheet of white drawing: 
paper 6xg inches folded to make two leaves 
{'sx6 inehes. Vor the first valentine 
a heart was cut from a two-inch square 
of paper for a pattern. This was placed 
upon each corncr of tire foundation—the 
point of the heart on the point of the 
peper—and traced around, The hearts 
thus made were colored dark red with 
crayola, With the scissors they then cut 
part way up each heart and across to the 
next, being careful to leave hinges at the 
back. On the outside page they printed 
‘*To My Dear,’’ and inside they wrote— 
‘This gift to vou with love I send, 
To show you that I am your friend.’’ 
Kor the second valentine they used a 
heart cut from a one-inch square. They 
traced one on each corner, and one in the 
center of each of the four sides. The 
hearts were colored red, the border was cut 
‘To My Valentine’? was printed on 
tiie front, and a verse written inside. 
For the third valentine they used the 
oue-inch heart pattern, but placed it on 


the corners and front in such a way that 


President, Mrs. Jean 


| a three-leaved clover was formed. These 
were colored green witli a short stem point- 
ing inward. The borders were then cut 


crayon along the edges between each 
clover, and *‘Good Guck’’ printed on the 
| front with yellow crayon. Inside they 
| wrote— 
| ‘*Clovers bring good luck, they say, 
May good luck be thine today.’’ 
—M.M., Maine. 


valentine booklets — this 
teac her inclosed with her letter are, in- 
deed, ‘‘almost ’xactly like’? the ones 
in the shops, and I am sure those receiv- 
ing the little gifts were delighted. — 
PRESIDENT. | 


[The little 


Blue Prints 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Making blue prints of leaves is such 


simple and fascinating work that any 
pupil will at once become interested. 


The 4x5 blue print paper is a good size to 
get. Two dozen sheets cost twenty cents 
and a printing frame can be bought for 
ten cents. This is all the material neces- 
sary except an album to paste the prints 
into, This can be as cheap or expensive 
as desired, Directions for printing are in 
every can of paper. The paper is exposed 
to the sunlight and then washed. in water. 

The album should be just large enough 
for one print on a page. The print may 
be pasted down on all sides, or only one 


tree from which the leaf is taken written 
on the back of the print. This descrip- 
tion might include regions where tree is 
found, branches, bark, fruit, and uses of 
the wood, Leaves belongipy to the same 
family should be in the same part of the 
book. If the first leat in the book is a 


the silver maple, sugar maple and striped 
maple, The name should be plainly 
written on the page with the leaf. Fruit 
tike that of the maple and ash may be 
printed on the sa:ne piece of paper as the 
leaf, or it may be printed on a separate 
sheet and pasted on the page following 
the one which the leaf is on, 

In some states a book which is of much 
value in finding out the names of the 
different trees can be obtained free from 
the Forest Commissioner. These books 
contain compreheasive descriptions of 
the trees and should be in every school- 
room, 

If all of the pupils ina school could 
not afford to inake the prints, they might 
be made by those who could afford to an. 
the other pupils make the prints for an 


Show the album to your visitor. 
happens to be a rather stupid person per- 
haps he will say, 


for pupils tospend so much time on any- 
thing like thai? 
children went to school to study.’’ 

Show the album to your next visitor 
and you may hear something like this, 
‘Oh yes, I know all about those blue 
prints. My niece is making them. She 


Gna 
When Try Murine Eye Remedy 
NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly. 
Yo ur Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 
Granulated Eyelids, Illustrated Book 
in each Package. MURINE is com- 
Ey @ § pounded by our Oculists—not a“ Patent 
fedicine” but used in successful Physi- 
Ne d cians’ Practice for many years. Now 
e dedicated to the Public and sold by 
Druggists at 25c- -60c per bottle. Murine 
Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c-50c, 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 








| Care 





the 62,000 teacliers who are using Practical Selections 
As With One Voice proclaim it the best and most helpful book in their 


library. 


Each of these 62, 060 teachers received a copy of Practical Selections 


when subscribing or renewing subscription to either Normal Instructor or 


Primary Plans, 


The offer is still open and any teacher.subscribing to or renew- 


ing subscription for either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans can obtain it free 
and postpaid now, but just how long the offer will remain open can not be stated 
as it will be automatically withdrawn when the present supply of 20,000 copies is 


exhausted, 


gret not acting more promptly, should you be too late. 


These should go within the month, yet may last twe. - You will re- 


The best plan is to make 


sure of your copy now and have the use of it for balance of the school year. 


When I went to school | 


the shorter the better—ex- | 


out, a narrow line was drawn with yellow | 


side pasted and a brief description of the | 


red maple, the next three pages will have | 


album to be kept in the school library. | 
If he | 


‘*Yes, it is very pretty, | 
but do you really think it is worth while | 
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STUDY LAW| | 


AT HOME 
[Become an LL. B. 


Only Law School 
L ae Kind in America 


Special and Exclusive Features 


ONLY recognized resident law school in the 
United ores conferring Degree of Bachelor of 
ws—LL.B.—by hat haagm ree ww M28 law 
school in U.S. d joo! 
and giving same inetrection, by a ONLY Jaw 
school giving over 450 class-room lectures to its 
extension students. ONLY lawschool ng bee full 
3-year, University Law Course, by mail, having 
an actual faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers, 
(3 of whom are st. United States’ Attorneys) in 
ractice. ONLY law school in existence 
iving Complete Course in Oratory and Public 
"tebe mt in conjunction with its law course. 


Other Good 
Features 


The Hamilton 
College of Law IS 
a College of Law 
—not an institute, 
correspondence 
school, etc. We 
guaranteetopre- 
a our — 

ass bar ex- 
aminations. Our 
system of con- 
ducting examina- 
tions is the most ‘ : Va 


js me pen com- 
Pleteandexpen- @ur Degree Bachelor of Law,LL, 
sive (tous)of any s 
examinationsever NOT a Diploma or Certificate 
given. Astudcnt can, if he chooses, take part of our 
course by mail and finishin our resident school, 
where he will receive full credit for all work done 
by mail. Our resident school is recognized by all 
standard law schools in the United States, 


School Highly Endorsed 
E> 
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and recommended 
by Government 
Officials, Busi. 
ness Men,Noted 
Lawyers and 
Students. We 





navese  — a 
From Lecture Room to Student number of prac: 
No Other Law School Can Use iene af oe 

This Illustration ognized law col 


legec) who are now earning their Dezree LL.B. A 
Probate Judge (one of our s tude nts) says: **I am de- 
lighted with the course prescribed and your method 
of teaching law. It is far in advance of what I ex- 
pected to receive.”’ 

This library consists of 12 vole 
Law Library FREE ? uies of standard text books, 
used in conjunction with our class-room lectures, 
These law books, if purchased at retail, would cost 
almost one-half the cost of our entire 3 year course, 


Saar 1988 2e~ 
TERT ErL PELE 


These | Volumes are Free 
Students 


everything com; nplete, i is considerably less tn the 


iactading the Law 
Libra cy: over 
450 asse 
Room Lectures, 
Course in Or- 

atory and or] 
Speaking, and 





tuition alone of any resident law school, and is no 
more than ‘that charged by the many make-shift law 
courses (issuing diplomas, certificates, etc.) now 
offered the public. The terms of payment are so 
easy that the course is within reach of all. 
iMlustrated Prospectus Free A!s0 2, great deal 
substantiating all our sane, sia today and get 
the complete story—all the facts—then judge for 
yourself, A postal will do. The answering of this 
may mean the turning point in your career. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
1126 Ellsworth wroney © Chicago, Ill. 
NOTE: We have pre pared d offer to business men five 
apace and distinct paineon 4 courses as follows: Business 


nkers’, nee cial, Real Estate, and Credit Men's 
These are Tally described in our regular 





4 “Courses. 
prospectus. 














PARIS BOW 


FREE 


Rose Gold Paris 
Bow Clasp Pin Ad- 
justable t any 
how, Saves Ribbon, 
Time, Patience. Sells 
for 50 cts. but asa 
Leader send only 
l2e. to help pay ad 
vertising and re 
L ¢ . ceive this Special 

Clasp and Catal y Free 

“EST SILVER CO., Desk N.S, , 83 Chambers St., N.Y.City 
Would you like ig 


TEACHERS! | Sennen 


aries? With your opportunities, you. neu have | 4 
wealth of stories and plots that could be turned inl 
moving picture plays, Big prices are paid for humal 
interest plays. The writing of them is easy. All the 
instruction you would need is found in ‘The Photo 
pk: uy Writer.” by Leona Radnor (writer forthe M0 
TION PICTURE STORY MAGAZINE.) “Th 
Photoplay Writer’ also contains a model scenario ali! 
alist of film producers—tells what they want and hos 

to reach them, Free criticism coupon with each bool: 

Price, 50¢ by mail, postpaid. Leona Radnor, Us k 
Kast 28th St., New York City. 
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We can tell you how to obtulli 
a full $15.00 Course in Candy 
Making for $1.00, You can eat! 
$50 a week operating a Cau 
Kitchen, Write us for particulars 


133 Meserolé St., Brooklyn, N. ': 


CANDY 
KITCHEN 


LOUIS SCHUCK, 
@Trust You Ten Days. Send No Mont] 


$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or st 
. Send lock of hair and I will mail a 22-inch, shorts 
fee) human hair ewitch to match. A big bargain. REL 
iy ten daya or ell 3 and GET YOUR t hala hes 
, t 
pose beauty book of latest styles hair pees 4 
grade switches, puffs, wigs, ere and special 
j gains in Ostrich Feathers. WOMEN AGENTS an 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. B32, 22 Quincy St, C 
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The illustration (by courtesy of Newark, N. J. Den- 
tal Clinic) is an example of the great work being done 
in many cities. You may not be able to have a dental 
clinic with operators, lecturers, nurses, etc., as do the 
schools in some cities. 

But you may have the help of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream —just as have thousands of teachers the 
country over. 

We will send you for all your class—on receipt of 
the coupon below | 


Free Trial Tubes and Pledge Cards 


With these you can make an interesting object lesson 


Get its help for your class — : 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


In the spread of the 
Oral Hygiene Movement 





















on the vital subject of ““Good Teeth—Good Health” 


which your pupils will never forget. And what better 
lesson could be given than this of personal cleanliness. 


Send for the free trial tubes today. Once your 
pupils get the tooth brush habit you will notice—as hun- 
dreds of teachers have written us—that better health, 


_better work and better discipline soon follow. 


With Colgate’s the habit of tooth care is easily 
formed because with thorough, antiseptic efficiency it 
combines a delicious flavor that makes its use a pleasure. 

Fill out and mail the coupon today—there is no 
expense. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 









. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today 












COLGATE & CO., Dep’t 7, 199 Fulton St., New York. 
Please send me free trial tubes and pledge cards for 
Number of Scholars.....+.+++++ Nae PIs 6s 05 500s tBONOOls cacsnc cece ccccnseetecccenssgcarstietsnseesens 


Name of Teacher PRE O eee m ee ere eee eee eH EOE Hseseeeeeeseeee I Ol) ee ee ee ee ee 
CE sin vido ov ob vdceesoeesancar . POPPTEPCULT CETTE TTL Express Company... .ssccccccsccccccccccvcsesocce 
If there is no express office in your town write here accuyate express shipping address, 


This offer is good only in the U, 8.) 


—there is no expense 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Try a Valentine Postoffice 


Have a postoffice 


note the interest and era of good feeling ‘created. 
dividends. 


big 
season, 


investment which will pay 
values in Valentines this 


in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and 
The wise teacher knows it is an 
it. We have some exceptional 
We do “A believe their equal can be found 


. ET 
NARS vert 


anywhere else for the money, 


ees 





Sent postpaid at the following prices: 


HEART SHAPED HANGERS 


Dainty card novelties made by the famous Raphael 
Tuck & Sons Co,, ribbon hangers, envelope witli eres, 


hLeautitul goods, entirely new this season, 


assorted designs, 


FOLDING CARD NOVELTIES 


When card is opened, flowers, children, birds, 


Willstand on mantle, 


lilelike, 
See illustration at left. 


voods, beautifully made, 
envelope, 


See our advertisement in January Primary 


John Wilcox, 





two sivcs, 
344 inch 2!:c each, 6 inch 4c eacit. | 


etc, 


spring out fromthe back, making them appear more 
These also are Tuck 
Kach in 
Vive sizes, 1 'sc, 2!2c, Sc, 10c, and 25c each. 
Plans for 
many other styles of Valentines, or write for catalogue, 


Milford, N. Y. 
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School Music Books 


























\t this 
Orders copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refind your money, 


PATRIOTIC SONGS, 


hhools, ‘Phe contents comprises 38 titles 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” 
“The Star Spangled Banner 
48 poges substantially bound, 


5 SCHOOL SONGS, 


for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, 


Cump Ground,” 
miuny others, 


WEAVER’S 


A series of Patriotic 


Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It is just what you want. Tt contains the choicest and best collection 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

In all there are Sit songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
‘The Dearest Spot, Flag of tue Free, Blue Belly of Seouland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Kye, Lust Rose of Sumime r, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, 'T here’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Kolin Ads tir, and 29 others just as good, 

The complete collection bound in ‘beautiful colored covers, 


rice bbe— 
yon SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 





Former 


price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. 





Sengs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
samong whieh are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
“ThomeSweet Home,’ “Tenting on the Old 
Tramp, Tranip,” “Yankee Doodle” and 


$1.00 per dozen, 


new and choice collection of Songs 
Every song in the collection 


" <Pramp, 
Price, 10c. 


By T. B. Weaver. A 


underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 


hook, 


The result is that every song is usable, 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES-—-Popular new song book, con- 


tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, 
and fallof life while the music is catehy, harmonious and pleasing. 


MERRY MELODIES, 


tiany new books gotten out, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


Scripture 
and found good and singable. 


and Responsive 


song has been tried 


following songs is, 


“Tf You Love 


Mountain Home,” 
$1.50 per Dozen. 


Your 


by 8S. C. Hanson, 


By JAMES D. 
and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 


alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
Mother ; 
When All the Singer$ Get Home; 


etc, 











STEELE'S 
PRIMARY 
SONGS . 








By CLARENCE 3. SURE 











ee 

















The words are sensible, elevating 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 


64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 





VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 


64 pages in all. Kvery 
Kach of the 


Readings. 


The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home; My 


It pleases wherever used. Price, 15c. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
among them “Coasting Song, 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ,; - 

How to Make a Shoe; ‘The Lively Little Pussy, Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


ones, 














F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 


| window, 








has learned so much about trees. Why, 
she can tell whether an oak is a red oak, 
a white oak, ora yellow oak, just by look- 
ing at the leaves.’’—MARION PEABODY, 
Maine. 

Homonyn Story 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Perhaps the children would like to hear 
from 
FARMER JOHN 
lo, loo, two. SO, S€W, SOW. 
One day as Lucy sat down near thie 
(/0 sew) a button on her sioe, 
she hez ard Farmer Jolin say, ‘‘ (70) morrow 
I will (sow) the oats.’’ (So) when morn- 
ing came he went (40) his field, but 
Ijucy was (400) busy (40) leave and go 
(40) the field. She was a great help (do) 
her mother. She said: ‘‘My mother is 
going (dv) (sew) my dress for (/0)morrow 
and Farmer John is in the field (Zv) (sow) 
oats (40) give (fo) his cattle. It has 
token mother (wo) days (fo) make my 
dress.’’—If. H. C., Rhode Island. 
Free Exhibits 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In reply to the request made in a recent 
number of Normal Instructor, I am very 
glad to send the following addresses of 
inanufacturing companies from which | 
have received very helptul exhibits. In 
all cases the exhibits become the property 
of the school, The postive, express or 
freight is paid by the manulactucer, 

Silk—Cheney Bros., So. Manchester, 
Conn, 

Carborundum—tThe 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Petroleum—Standard 
York, N. ¥. 

Spool Cotton and Needles—The 
Cotton Company, P., O. Box, 
Sq. Station, New York, N. Y. 

Corn Products (thirty-four specimens) - 
Corn Products Refining Co., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

Cocoa—The Walter M. Lowney Co., 
486 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 

Iixhibits may also be obtained, 
charge, from the following: 

Cocoa— Walter Baker & Co,, Dorchester, 
Mass. 


Carborundium Co., 


Oil Co., 


free ol 


York, N.Y. 

Wheat—Washburn-Croshby Co., 
apolis, Minn, 

In order to get the wheat exhibit the 
teacher must send a list of names of 
people who promise to use Gold Medal 
flour, exclusively, for a year.—EKLIza- 
beTH G. BRALKY, Vermont. 


More Free Exhibits 


Dear Ielp-One-Anothers :— 

The free exhibits are such a great 
help in creating interest and arousing 
school pride as well as being of immeas- 
urable value in the correlated yeography 


Minne- 


jand Janguage work that I believe more 


effort to add 
We now have 


teachers should make an 
them to their equipment. 


| eleven and hope to get more. 


The express or postage is prepaid on 


the following exhibits:—Cocoa from the 





Walter Baker Co., Dorchester, Mass. ; 


flour from Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; coffee from German- 
American Coffee Co., Omaha, Nebr. ; 


asbestos from Keasby & Mattison, Am- 
bler, Pa.; Cream of Tartar from Royal 
Baking Powder Co., New York; bieak- 
fast foods from Postum Cereal Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ; carborundums, from Car- 
borundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

On the following exhibits the express 
is paid by the school:—Salt from Dia- 
mond Salt Co., St Clair,, Mich. ; soap 
from Larkin Soap Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
corn from Corn Products Refining Co., 
Chicago; and silk from the Corticelli 
Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 

The following are adresses of firms 
from whom exhibits may be obtained. I 


Make the Last Half °f,t'¢ sctcc! 


than the first by availing yeiaut of the 
best obtainable helps. 

Every Day Plans ($1.00) 

Seeley’s Question Book ($1.00) 

The Year’s Entertainments ($1.00) 

Practical Selections (free with Nor- 
mal Instructor or Primary Plans) will 
help solve the problem. 

These books are fully described and 
coinbination prices given in descriptive 
advertisments appearing elsewhere in this 
number. 





New 


Cocoanut—Dunham Coccanut Co., New , 








Spool | 
Madison | 








. questions used by the Civil Service Commis! 
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~ THE FACE| | 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


I 
Speci 





In ord 
4 wll 7 home sti 
Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles _ the Inte 
: New Yo 
that Physical : 

Every Woman Knows that, Physical | po intct 
stores youthful outlinesand health tothe Piano, ¢ 
body. Kathryn Murray, after ten year’s Banjo, C 

study, has perfected a scientific system he. 
Singing. 


of Facial Physical Culture which re- 
stores youthful expression, contour and 
healthy freshness to the Tace in the 
same marked degree. = ‘This system 
remedies, removes and prevents 


you reco 
friends a 
You m 
other: y 
and thor 
to play. 
you will 
Tue le 


are so. Si 


Lines on Forehead 
‘*Crow’s Feet,’’ etc. 
Drawn Down Features 
Sagging Cheeks 
Drooping Mouth Corners 
Double Chin 
tiollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Withered and Yellow Necks 
Flaccid or Wasted Tissues 
Congested, Muddy Complexion 
(By invigorated circulation) 
Misdeveloped Muscles 


recone | 
child wl 
graplis ai 
plain, =U 
offer you 
very smal 
week) to | 
sheet mus 

No one 
offer, Te 
this articl 

The Int 
cessfully t 
fuliy teacl 





solutely mn 
The lesson 

Write to 
explains e 


Unexercised Muscles 





Miss Murray’s Book, ‘*PFace and Figure,” 
tells how young women can enhance and pre 
serve, and older women restore, facial beauty, 
No one is too old to benetit. his’ book also de- 
seribes Splendid New Physical Culture Course 





forthe Body. =Write forittoday. (PREE, you and co 

KATHRYN MURRAY, letter or 
Dept.P2, 4175S. Dearborn St., Chicago Institute of 
340 M, Ney 








Be Str 











/ ir on 

CRASH PIL P r Fepecially suite 

for beginners. No drawing or tracing necessary. The complete vutfit prepa 

for special price, $1.00, Satisfaction guaranteed 

FRENCH ART STENCIL €O., Desk 109, 155 West 24d St., 
Send for our free Puncy Work book 





NEW york 


— 


LITTLE GIANT LIGHT INCREASE 











fused on an ordinary lamp tt J 
\ Z! increases its light more than fou » C. McNeal 
\ fold, making it superior to g% — 
() =. favoring your eyesight as vd 

bay <= light is steady and approacie 

Ka al nearly to daylight in softness aud ( 
2 power, Price reduced from 00 h 
dollar to Fifty cents, Upow re whi 
ceipt of which (stamps or posta ma 


order) we will send sample, post 
age paid. Agents wanted, 


ALTA MPG. CO., 15 Exchange St., Boston, IP 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, short . Le + 
easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions,® « 
vacation and 380 days sick leave annually wil val 
—— appointments made last year. No poling ii 

eeded. Common school education sufficient sors 004 
formation about how to secure these posit one 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, p.¢ 
— li 
























PAPC BPPPP LPP DPD 
§ MRS. WINSLOW’S 


¢ has been used by Millions of Mothers 
dren while ‘Teething for over Sixty 
soothes the child, softens the gums, ullays al p 

cures wind colic, andisthe best remedy fordiat® 
TWE NEY- FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 
Special Offer to Our Readers 


In order to advertise and introduce their 
home study music lessons in every locality | 
Music of | 


the International Institute of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


do not know who pays the express on 
these. Horlick’s Milk Co.,Racine, Wis. ; 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago., Pike Whet- 
stone Co., Pike, N. H.; Shredded Wheat 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; varnish from 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Co., Chicago ; 
oil from Standard Oil Co., Chicago; cot- 
tolene from N. K. Fairbanks, Chicago; 
and wood from Johnson Hardwood Co., 
Racine, Wis.—An Iowa Teacher. 


; A Waste-Paper Basket 
Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

Our discarded light tin water pail we 
used for a waste basket and it proved ex- 
cellent, as it never upset. The waste 
paper made excellent kindling material. 

I hung an oilcloth booksack on the 
front of my desk in which pupils placed 





New York will give free to our readers a | their written work as they came to class, 
complete course of instruction for either | and it was convenient to carry home for 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cello, Brass Instruments or Sight 


Singing. In return they simply ask that 


iarking, and prevented the annoyance of 
having every passing breeze scattering 
papers over the room. My pupils also 
| kept their book satchels hanging at the 


you recommend their Institute to your | sides of their desks and kept their extra 


friends after you learn to play. 
You may not know one note from = an- 


other: yet, by their wonderfully simple | 


aud thorough method, you can soon learn 
toplay. If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction. 
sent weekly. They 
easy that they are 
or little 
Photo- 


Tne lessons are 
areso simple and 
any 


read English. 


recommended to 
child who can 

graphs and drawings make everything 
plain, Under the Institute’s free tuition 
offer you will be asked to pay only a 
very small amount (averaying 14 cents a 
week) to cover postage and the necessary 


person 


sleet music. 
No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer, Tell your friends about it—show 


this article to them, 


The International Institute has suc- 
cessfully taught others and can success- 


fuliy teach you, even if you know ab- 
solutely nothing whatever about music. 
The lessons make everything clear. 

Write today for the free booklet, which 
explains everything. It will convince 
youand cost you nothing. Address your 
letter or postal card to International 
Institute of Music, 98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 
340 M, New York, N. Y. 


Be Straight and Strong 


The McNEAL Shoulder Brace 
straightens round backs and 
crooked spines, ex pands the chest 
and reduces the abdomen, — It 
makes children grow strong and 
erect, relieves fatigue in the old 
andi adds years to the lives of 
hollow chested people. It insures 
q correct’ breathing and graceful 
carriageand is the greatest pos- 
sible aid to health and good looks, 
Made entirely of elastic webbing 
it permits perfect freedom of 
movementand isa PLEASURE 
to wear instead of a discomfort, 
If not sativfied after a 30 day trial re- 
turn it and your money will be retunded 
In ordering send chest and waist $1 
measurements. Price for all sizes 


a ss 
Illustrated circular upon request. 


J.C. McNeal & Co., Dept. C., Washington, D.C. 


-#® Salesmen Wanted 


No experience required. Earn 
while you learn Practical Sales- 
manship. Hundreds of positions 
now open paying $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year.: Write today 
for particulars about how to se- 
cure one of them, also list of 
good openings. Address (near- 
est office) Dept. 146, 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chica New York Kansas City 
F New Orleans Seattle Toronto 


Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 

prepare for Certificates of every grade, 
Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten, We axsist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Dr Home Study Courses under Professors in 
-Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
pal colleges. 250 page catalog free, Write to-day. 


tf 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


Copied 25e, $1 Dz. Postals your Photo on 5c Doz. on But- 

0S tons 3, 250. Stamp Photos 46, 25c. Samples4e, Lockets, 

Piles, 1) Photo Jewelry, Films developed. printed. Enlargements, Kodaks, supe 
ll Cat, free, Agts. Watd. Sunbeam Photo Co., Dept. N, Brovklyn, N.X- 















































| books and pencils,crayons, etc., in them, 
| as many of them had not enough desk 
| room. Some used them for waste-paper 
baskets. 

Raising the school-room windows just 
aftera fire is built will cause a room to 
heat quickly as the oxygen in fresh air 
heats more readily than the nitrogen, 
etc., in the stale schoolroom air. 

Colored poster paper may be obtained 
very cheaply at printing offices. Cut into 
suitable slips and let the little folks sew 
or paste (gum tragacanth is best, as it 
does not show) into chains. They make 
pretty, airy decorations while fresh.—M. 
B., lowa. 


A School Improvement League 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I want to tel] you of the wonderful re- 
sults which I have accomplished in a 
small rural school. 

Perhaps some of you are familiar with 
the common type of district schoolhouses 
in smail sections of the town, far from 
the advantages offered to village ghildren, 
On the first morning that I entered the 
one-room building I was discouraged. 
The room was large and bare. There 
were six windows, dirty and uncurtained. 
There were no maps, pictures, or any- 
thing to break the monotony of the bare, 





dirty walls. The seats were of the old- 


| fashioned kind, and had probably been 


lin 


| after the entertainment was over. 


the room for forty years or more. 
The woodwork was painted with stripes 
of red and dull gray. There was a small 
wood stove, a battered desk, two chairs, 
a clock and a chart published in 1885. 
The first thing I did was to start a 
‘*School Improvement League.’’ We 
chose our officers and did things in a 
business-like way, which was both pleas- 
ing and instructive to the children. We 
decided to pay dues of one cent a month, 
and then proceeded to discuss methods by 
which we could obtain more money. We 
finally decided to turnish a box supper 
entertainment, asking all the ladies in 
the district to bring a box containing a 
supper for two, and expecting the men to 
buy the boxes which were sold at auction 
We 


| were very successful, and found that we 


| had over ten dollars at our disposal. 


| material and hiring a painter to tint the | 
next got up a | 





We 
used the greater part of this in purchasing 


walls and ceiling. We 
Larkin soap order among the parents and 
friends of the children, securing a fine as- 
sortment of books as our premium, The 
parents began to take more interest in the 
school and visited us frequently. The 
books pleased us so much that we got up 
another order and got a splendid book- 
case, The next term we had another en- 
tertainment and supper and were richer 
by nearly fifteen dollars. We boughta 
set of maps and several large pictures, and 
when they were all hung on the walls, I 
can tell you that it was a happy and proud 
little school and \teacher. The town sent 
us curtains for the windows and repaired 


the plastering and replaced all the bro- 
| ken-out panes of glass. This vacation they 


are putting in new desks, a new floor, and 
repainting the woodwork. I am so eager 
to see how it will look. 

So this is why I am writing this, with 
the hopes of encouraging some teacher in 
a shabby little rural school. I believe 
in getting acquainted with the parents, 
getting them interested in the school, in- 
viting them to visit it (and keep invit- 








- and at practically the same smallsalary? Do you realize that such teachers are in an educa- 
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ARE 


vou In A Teaching Rut? 


Are you one of the multitude of teachers who continue year after year in inferior positions 








tional rut? Such conditions are not necessary ; yon can get out from underneath them if you 
will, We repeat it, IF YOU WILL. There are any number of better schools awaiting those 
who make effective preparation to fill them. Experienced, scholarly, well-trained teachers for 
the better places are positively at a premium ; if you do not equip yourself for such a position, 
you will suffer a distinct loss. 













It will taxe only a little resolution anda very moderate demand on your spare time each 
day to make you a better teacher, The Interstate Schoolstands ready to show you the way to 
better things, to increase your teaching ability, to make it easier for you to get a good school 
next year. We are anxious to tell you just how you can be helped—to explain the thoroughly 
pedagogical methods we employ. 


This Is The School For You 


Our diplomas are honored at face value in over twenty Universities, State Normal Schools 
and Colleges of high rank, a recognition earned by honest, painstaking, eflicient service. You 
may not desire such credits, but’ we ask you to 
note their significance. You cannot afford to 
study with a school whose standard is below 
that of THE INTERSTATE; there is not another 
that is up to our grade, 














DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPT. - STRONG Reviews 

RE BRANCHES COURSE 























a Algebra O's History 
OUR COURSES ARE FOR Bookkeeping Elementary Economics 







Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 

Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
General History 


Pedagogica and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 










TEACHERS 


Strong Normal reviews, thorough Academic 
courses, the best courses in Methods of Teach 
ing ever offered. Write today, and tell us ex- 
actly what you need, The School greatly de- 
sires to be a factor in your educational ad- 


































ACADEMIC DEPT. - EAcH SugJeEcT is A COURSE 
Arithmetic First Year Latin 
Elementary Grammar Second Year Latin 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am, Literature 



























F ‘ment. Composition Physica 

vancement Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Algebra Ancient History 
Geometry Med. and Modern History 











|_ United States Histor 


SPECIAL COURSES _ 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. 


Pharmacy 











INTERSTATE SCHOOL 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
625-631 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 









Primary Methods Business 
Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 
mar School Methods Typewriting 












NAME cores cccccecccccccescceccecses cess se eeeees cons eesces 









ADDRESS .00- es ceeserccsseeceeecsereseeens 
Normal Instructor—February 















What would you give? If! 





If you could immediately lay your hand on clippings on 
Methods for all subjects: Entertainments for every occasion; 
Nature Study; Travel; Biography; Historical data ; Illustra- 
tive material for any subject ; Hints and Helps; Miscellan- 
eous Notes; and lastly, Receipts and Contracts. Would it 
be Worth While 2 


You will be able to do this IF you will get one of 
VINCENT’S HANDY NOTE BOOKS and begin making 
Clippings along these lines. ‘This Note Book consists of TEN 
large Pocket Envelopes, bound in a Loose Leaf Binder, and 
25 smaller envelopes to be inserted in the large envelopes for 
sub topics. A suggestive outline is furnished with the book 
which may be varied to meet the needs of any teacher. 










This book will be found invaluable as it will 
give a definite place for clippings, teach you to 
read with greater zeal and care, and cultivate 
a habit which will strengthen day by day. 


ov ES 
.¥ $ s 
BEGIN THE NEW YEAR RIGHT . ge . 
Clip the Coupon and 4 Pa 
Send for the Book mate fo 
So ‘ - 
AT ONCE. Mee § f 
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This Book Just oS S$ 
Copyrighted. iF Se oy A 
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For The 


Latest Drawing Helps 


and Applied Arts Suggestions 
You Should Read 
The School Arts Magazine 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, Editor. 
For the Wide-Awake Teacher 


searching for helpful, practical ideas in 

teaching Drawing, Household and Indus- 

trial Arts, and all phases of Artcraft Work. «= 
Regular Price $2.00. 25c¢ per copy. 


3 Mos. for 25cts. 


SPECIAL OFFER. (3 mos.,a full school term for 


the price of a single issuc,) stamps or cash, 


NEW IDEAS 





















| A Remarkable Series 


The Instructor Literature Series is a remarkable series of 
books ; remarkable for the extensive variety of reading matter 
that it contains, for the quantity and quality of this reading 
matter, for its artistic and attractive covers, excellence of its 
mechanical make-up, and the fact that it offers such good books 
for five cents a copy. 

The Instructor Literature Series is a distinctive series as 
| well as a remarkable one. In fact, to put the matter concisely, 
the Instructor Literature Series is the best series of Supplement- 
ary Readers and Classics ever published and sold for five cents 
a copy. It offers you supplementary reading of the greatest 
variety, well written and carefully graded, as well as a rather 
complete list of English and American Classics adapted for class 
study. 

FOR FEBRUARY READING— Amony the titles specially appropri- 
ate for February tise are: No. 5, Story of Lincoln; No. 204, Boyhood 
of Lincoln; No. 128, Speeches ofLincoln; No. 4, Story of Washington ; 
No. 45, Boyhood of Washington; No. 158, Washington’s Farewell 
Address; No. 7, Story of Longfellow; No. 90, Selections from Long- 
fellow, Part 1; No. 120, Selections from Longfellow, Part II; No. 143, 
Building of the Ship and Other Poems; No. 14, Evangeline; No. 71, 
Selections from Hiawatha; No, 18, Rhoecus and Other Poems by Lowell; 
No. 15, Snowbound. 

To give you an opportunity to become acquainted with 
these interesting little books we have published on page 55 
of this journal, a special introduction offer. Turn to it now; 


read it and act at once. 











OPI OID Sed 
§ A Strong Endorsement By High Authority. 
§ Miss Alice G. McCloskey, in charge of the Rural School Education Extension 
Work being done so successfully by Cornell University, wrote the following 








letter of endorsement of the Five Cent Books of the Instructor Literature Series, 
after having all the titles before her for examination. 


Irnaca, N. Y. November 12, 1912, 
Iam in receipt of the copies of your little Classics, which *you sell for five cents 
each, and am much impressed w ith the opportunity that these works will give to have 
good ‘literature in every rural school in the State. It is most important that children 
in the country should read more than they do, and this collection of books, in which 
can be found some of the best literature of the world, will enable every teac her to 
encourage the boys and girls to read things worth while, Although I appreciate well 
bound volumes and rare ‘books, 1 realize that the first essential is to care for the mes- 
sage given by the literary master. In the rural and village school, therefore, I would 
rather place forty of the little Classics than to have but one book however well bonnd 
and illustrated. I am recommending these 5c Classics to teachers throughout the State, 











ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR’ 


ing until they do visit it and see for | 
themselves what a forlorn place it is), 
and then ask their help in improving 
conditions. Go slowly, for country peo- 
ple are shy of strangers and opposed to 
new ideas. Win them through the chil- 
dren and the rest is easy. I wish you all 
could see for yourselves the transforma- 
tion in my schooihouse. It would en- 
courage even the faintest-hearted: one. — 
G. M. W., Maine. 

“Roll the Platter’’ Spelling Review 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The leader takes position in center of 
floor with a spelling book and a tin ket- 
tle cover, or lid of schvol pail will do, 
He spins the lid and instantly calls a 
player’s name and the word he wishes 
him to spell. If the player fails to spell 
the word correctly before the platter 
falls, he must take the leader’s place, and 
the game proceeds as before, This is ex- 
cellent to develop the power of attention. 

It is a good plan to allow one of the 
bright pupils to copy on large pieces of 
paper the words each grade has studied 
that week (or month if preferred). Thus 
leaders may be enabled to call out 
words yppropriate to each pupil, no mat- 
ter what his grade.—M. B., lowa. 


Silent Reading Lessons 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


One day each week we had a silent 
reading lesson.’’ I gave each pupil a 


suitable book or magazine or paper and 
allowed them to read ta themselves. If 
a phrase was not understood or a hard 
word was encountered, they raised a hand 





and I explained it. Some of my pupils 


brought nice mags izines( such as ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Boy’? and ‘*‘McClure’s’’) and ex- 


The ‘Technical World’? is 
good for this work. I usually gathered 


changed, 





the little First Readers on the recitation 
seat and read or told them stories in a 
low tone while the older pupils read. -— 
M. B., Iowa. 


Written and Oral Spelling Combined 


| Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


| hie recites. 


‘| vested in 


I have found this plan an excellent | 
| way to combine written and oral spell- 


ing. Require each pupil while studying 
his spelling lesson to write it neatly from 
one to three times and hand it in when 
Every neat paper counts for 
a credit. Aside from excelleni lessons, 
this plan has the advantage of keeping 
the brighter members ot the class busy 
till class time. When a teacher has many 
classes, often there is hardly time to have 
all the grades write instead of spell orally, 
but when the words have been written 
while studying, it does not matter so 
much, Sometimes send an especially 
neat paper home to the parents or post 
upon the wall. 

Place the lesson on the board in ‘‘ pied"? 
form thus: ‘‘orse,’’? and let them arrange 
letters correctly for a recitation. This 
teaches close observation. Write the 


blanks. 

Let the pupil who had the best lesson 
hear the next recitation of his class, us- 
ing any plan he likes. This helps pro- 
nunciation also.—M. B., Iowa. 


A Neat School-room Floor 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

When the snow is soft and fleecy, tiirow 
a lot on your schoolroom floor, a little at 
a time, and sweep it up on the dust pan 
before it melts. The next morning your 
floor will look almostas well as if fresluly 
scrubbed and all the dust will be gone. 

Rub a handful along the chaik tray to 
take up the chalk dust. In summer my 
pupils would bring a few pails and old 
brooms and the boys would carry soft 


water from a nearby grassy pond. I 
would put in a liberal supply of lye and 
we would scrub vigorously with the 


brooms and sweep it out in regular floods ; 
would leave windows open all night and 
next morning the floor would be clean 
enough to eat off of; would wash desks, 
blackboards and = window sills also, 

Twice the school board allowed usa dol- 
lar for this work. The first dollar was in- 
library books; the next dollar 
was invested in candy and gum and 
equally divided among the workers. On 
muddy days the floor will get dirty in 
spite of careful pupils, so I often sweep 





at recesses and noon,and feel compensated 
| for the extra work by better lessons and 
‘order. —M, B., Iowa. 
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or Your PUP 
A Beautiful Gift ‘At close of Schon 
Our new poems—**Flowers 
of Remembrance”’ ‘Little 
Builders,’’ are printed on 
heavy satin ribbon, sizes of 
book marks, 25,x9 and 1'4x9 
inches, Send 5c for both 
sizesand new Catalog. If too 
late to send for samples, we 
will select for you the same 
day received and guarantee 
satisfaction, Prices: When 12 
me are ordered, either or both 
m sizes, Cand 5},ceach, For 
less than 12,12c and 6¢ each, 
Brown & Brown, 
Dept. 80. Dansville, N.Y, 








A Course of Lessons in 
‘ ga Healing 


(Mechano-Therapy) 
to pay, either now 


Syl RE or later—no obliga 


yf tion; just yoursimple request helege 
you this valuable course of 62 
Ye’ by return mail, Without Cost. 
iF YOU WANT TO EARN 
$2,500 To $6,000 A YEAR—if you want an estab- 
lished profession that is remarkably profitable—then send 
for the free course and see what Drugless Healing has to 
offer you. Hundreds of, successful graduates demon- 
strate the wonderful efficiency of our methods, (124) 


Remember—This Offer fs Limited! 
Write NOW for FREE Course of Lessons. Get 
the facts. Send postal or letter RIGHT AWAY 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 







Not one cent 

















| Dept. 71k, 81 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 
25 Easter Post Cards (0: 





THE 
BEST 
U < 
EVER 25 of the moat beautiful post u 
SAW cards ever gold, 10 cents. All different, 


consisting of beautiful and rtistic designs of Angels, Crosses, Text, Pretty 
Flowers, Rabbits, Chicks, Egzs; all with appropriate Easter Greetin: j8. Some are 








| E. HERMAN & CO. 2430 North Halsteqst., Dept. 14, CHICAGO 






embossed and in gold, lithoeraphed i in many colors on a fine grade of cardboard, 





Improve your Complexion, 
your Figure and your Health 


Thousands of beautiful women 
thank Dr. James P. Campbell's 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Waf- 
ers for theirclear, beautiful skin, 
their graceful figure, and good 
) health, 

Wf your comple xion needs im- 
provement, if you are weak, ner 
vous, thin, uns shapely, tired, or in 
any respect not at your very best 
try Dr. Campbell’s Wafers to-day, 

Used by men and women for 
over 27 years with more than 
Satisfactory results, 

Absolutely safe and harmless to 








words on the board with some of thie let- | 
ters missing and let the pupils fill out the | 


any body, Guaranteed under the Pure Food and 
-Drugs Act, June soth 1906, 
50 cents and $1.00 per box, at all good druggists 
or sent by mail in plain cover from 
RICHARD FINK COMPANY, b 
New York City. 


Dept. GS 115 Broadway, 


A GOOD POSITION 


| with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 
position, steady work, good salary, May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination, Not diffi. 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book ‘*Goy ernment 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. ¢. 











This Bank is under the supervis- 


(4 O ion of the comptroller of the 
currency, so you may be sure 
that any funds you deposit in it 


Accounts 
interest 


are absolutely Safe. 
opened with One Dollar or more, 
at 44% compounded, semi-annually. 


Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 
U. 8. Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. 














TELESCOPE 


SSR ALTA 


Your choice of 150 premiums for selling our Keystone GOLD 
ie NEEDLES at Sc a package. With every two packages 
we give absolutely FREE a Silver Aluminum Thimble. 


WE TRUST YOU 
and vend, postpard, 24 needle packages and 12 thimbles 
with LARGE PREMIUM BOOK. When wld 
send us the $1.20 and receive premium entitled to 
select,from premium list. Extra present Free if 
ordered today? A, post card will do. Addhess 
Keystone Novelty Co. 
Box 21, Greenville, Pa. 
Wedding sets of Envelopes, $2.50. 
Samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 4 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, tit. 
100 in script Lettering, indetes 
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You Are as Old as You hook 


“Why isnot the skin of your face as fair and 
firm as that of your body? If you look older than 
you are, it is because you are not doing what 
you should to help nature, My exercises in 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 
do forthe face what my exercises for the hody 
have done for the health and figures of 60,000 
women, Results are quick and marvelous, In six 
toten minutes a day vou can do more with these 
exercises at home than massage will accomplish 





inan hour a day in a beauty parlor,” 
—Susanna Cocroft. 
Miss Cocroft, after yearsof experience, has pre- 
pared the instructions for this course, including 
also the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 
Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freekled Skin 
Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 
tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Museles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 


and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome 
The expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the 
hair made glossy, mo bundant, the eves stronger 
and brighter, the feet comfortable, hands smooth, 
Oar pupils look 10 years younger after our course. 
Write for FREE booklet today, 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
64S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5, CHICAGO 
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maintain proper disciplineitis® 
25 essential that whispers do not 
NO escape them. Deafness is due 
TWO tothe ear drum from some cause be- 
— coming defective. The weakened or 
Stace impaired parts must be properly rein- 
rdboard foreed tostipply what is lacking and 
ICAGO necessary to hear, 
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Teachers Should 


invented by one formerly prominent in educa- 
tional affairs which render the same assistance 
tothe deaf as glasses do to those with imperfee 
evesight, 











HEAR 


listinetly every sound, To 



























Wonderful little devices have been 


Common-Sense Ear Drums 


ft & restored to me my own hearing—that’s 

how L happened to discover the sccretof their 
success in my own desperate endeavors to be 
relieved of my deafness after physicians had 
repeatedly failed, Common-sense Kar Drums 
are made of a soft, sensitized material, com- 
fortable and safe to wear. They are out of sight 
when worn and easily adjusted by the wearer, 

As proof of my homestanding Ihave been 
acitizen of Louisville for 25 years and some- 
what identified with the city’s development, 
particularly in public affairs, 

Five years ago the people elected me a member 
of the School Board which in turn honored me 
with its Presidency and entrusted tomy care and 
over-sight 62 separate schools, 600 teachers and 
90,000 pupils. : 

Don’t send any money just drop me a line, I 
want to send you free of charg? my book on deaf: 
ness with hundreds of testimonials, 

Why not write me today. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, President 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 743 Inter-Southern Bldg, 
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FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


We mean just what we say. We are des 
termined to prove tothe public generally, 
the wonderful success of our exclusive 
If you love the beautiful, we 








/ time. Great artists yourinstructors, Same 
methods employed as are used in the great 
atelicrs of Paris. WRITE at once for beau- 

fully MNustrated Prospectus and full explanation of our Free Scholarship 
Ofer. Remember, this offer is limited to a few in each locality who answer ag 
once, Bo write today. dia 6232 Omaha, 
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FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
Weddin Ss 100 invitations or announcements 
I} $3.00. 50 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50. 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents. 
Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for de, 
Send for samples and prices of our new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 
FP. A. Owen Publis 
_ IS 
Your efficiency in any line of work 
Ajidepends not on what sou have learned 
| but what you remember. de 
| life. Our Memory and Mind Training 
is simple, speedy, sure; makes you quic 
and confident in thought and speech. 
| Memory SysteEM,” tells how, gives 
proof; also, how_to obtain free the 
masterful book, ‘*PUBLIC SPEAKING.”’ 


with two sets of envelopes, for 
Cards Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 
fan half. Address: 

Dansville, N. Y. 

veg MEMORY BAD? 

i pendable memory is the key to suecess in 

Our free booklet, “‘West’s IDEAL 

THE NAT. PRESS ASS'N, Dept. 106, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


' turned’? 


election ;’’ principal werd of 


| did he gain? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


_ Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary,on account of limited space 
and the large number received, A remittance of 
tencents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, ‘Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar, 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P, S. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del, 

I, Whatis the middle day of the week and 
why? In what states are man and wife per- 
mitted to teach in ruraland graded schools at 
the same time? 3. What state has two capitals? 
—Subscriber, Rogers, Minn, 

1, Wednesday, or the fourth day; since 
it is equally distant from the beginning 
and the ending of the week, Sunday be- 
ing the first day, and Saturday the sev- 
enth, 2. The U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., might be applied to 
for this information. It would be hard 
to find in general statistics of education. 
3. No state has now two capitals, Rhode 
Island having abolished her second cap- 
ital by popular vote, in 1900. Connecti- 
cut and Louisiana had formerly two cap- 
itals, but made the change to one before 
Rhode Island. 


2. 


Please analyze the- following sentences: 1, 
“Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the 
shade of power.” 2, “To make a long story 
short, the company broke up and returned to the 
more important concernsof the election.”—P.5., 
Franklin, Ohio. 

I. The natural order of this sentence is 
inverted, the emphatic words being placed 
first, both on accoant of the poetic meter 
and the rhetorical effect. ‘‘ The shade of 
power, dim with the mist of years,’’ is 
the subject; ‘‘flits gray’? is predicate. 
Subject noun ‘‘shade’’ is modified by 
adjective ‘‘the,’’ adjective phrase *‘of 
power,’’ and adjective ‘‘dim.’’  Predi- 
cate verb ‘‘flits ’’is modified by attribute 
complement ‘‘ygray,’' an adjective relat- 


ing to subject ‘‘shade.’’ ‘Dim’? is 
modified by adverb phrase ‘with the 
mist of years,’’ ‘of years’’ being adjec- 


é 


tive phrase modifying ‘‘mist.’’ 2. 
simple sentence; subject, ‘company ;’’ 


/ compound predicate consisting of the two 


verbs, ‘broke up’ (‘‘broke’’ compound- 


ed with adverb ‘‘up’’) and ‘‘returned,’’ 
connected by conjunction ‘‘and ;’’ ‘‘re- 
is modified by adverb plirase 
‘*to the more important concerns of the 
phrase is 
noun ‘‘concerns,’’ with adjective modi- 
fier ‘‘important’? and adjective plirase 
‘fof the election.’’ ‘‘To make a iong 


| story short’’ is introductory plirase, used 


independently ; consists of infinitive ‘‘to 
make,’’ with adjective complement 
“short,’’ and objective complement 
‘*story,’’ modified by adjective ‘‘iong.’’ 
Please solve and explain these problems: 1, A 
druggist bought five pounds of opium by avoir- 
dupois weight at #8 a pound, and sold it by 
apothecaries’ weightat $1 per ounce, How muoh 
Aus., $32.9174. 2. A boy buys chest- 
nuts at $1.60 per bu., and sells them at ten cents 
per quart liquid measure, How much is his gain 
per bushel? Ans,, $2.12 4-10.—A ‘Teacher, Iowa. 


1. Five pounds at $8 cost $40. One 


pound apothecaries’ weight contains 12 


\ $ +2 ! 


ounces, or 5700 grains; 1 lb. Avoir. of 
7000 grains, --}*} Ib, Apoth.; 5 Ib. Avoir. 

ri) 1b. Apoth, -72}! oz At $1 per oz. 
sold for $72}'; gain was $72!!—$4o 
$32.9174 2. One bushel==2150.42 
cubic inches; 1 quart liquid measure 
57-75 Cu. in. } 2150.42+57.75 = 37.24 liquid 
qts. in 1 bu.; at ro ct. per qt.=$3.724; 
gain is $2.12,',. 


Please give the rest of the poem— 
“On the walls of high Belgrade, 
Lady, I was captive made.” 
—Brighton, Mich., M. kK. V. 


Through the help of ‘‘Queries’’ de- 


| partment in the New York Times Book 
| Review, the editor of ‘‘ Answers to Que- 
| ries’’ has after several years been able to 


locate the above quotation, It occurs in 
‘The Turkish Lady,'’ a poem by Thomas 
Campbell. The following is the context: 


Lady, I was captive made; 
Bleeding for my Christian nation 
By the walls of high Belgrade.’’ 
The poem is too long to publish here, 
but the cdépy furnished by the New York 
Times would be forwarded to M. E. V. 
on receipt of present address, 


the District Court 
I Explain Initiative and 
Referendum and Recall. 3. Also Steering Com- 
mittee.—Backus, N. D., H. D. 

I. District Judge; Circuit and District 
Clerk; District Attorney; Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney; Marshal; Chief Deputy 
Marshal ; 2, The Referendum is explained 
as ‘‘the referring of legislation to the 
people for final rejection or acceptance ;’' 
the Initiative,as ‘‘the giving to the people 
the right of proposing legislation to be 
acted upon, ’’As nowgenerally advocated, 
theReferdum requires that no law except a 
certain Class of urgent measures for public 
peace, health, and safety, which call for 
a two-thirds or three-fourths majority to 
pass, shall go into effect without waiting 
a fixed time, as of ninety days, perhaps. 
If during this time a certain percentage 
of the voters sign a petition for the Ret- 
erdum on that law, it would not go into 
effect until after the next regular election 
when, if the people voted in its tavor, it 
would become a law, but notif a majority 
voted against it. ‘‘The Initiative vives 
the people power to. originate laws. 
When a certain percentage of the voters 
sign a petition for a law and file it with 
the proper official, it must come before 
the Legislature and perhaps be referred 
to the people.”’ Recall is the power 
granted to the people of voting for the 
removal from office of an objectionable 
official; as, for example, the mayor of 
acity. 3. The committee in charge of 
a political campaign is, in the United 


I. Name five officers of 
of North Dakota. 2. 


States, sometimes called in political 
siang, ‘‘steering committee, ”’ 


ixplain the forces causing the sinking of the 
land insome places andthe rising in ot ers. 
A Subscriber, Crosby, Wash, 

They are the internal forces of the 
earth arising from the cooling of tho 
crust, which still goes on, notwithstand- 
ing the heated condition of the interior. 
This cooling produces shrinkage of the 


‘*In that day of desolation, - | 





surface, the great original cause of moun- 
tains and valleys. Its action at the present 
day 1s one cause of earthquakes and land- 


rising and sinking of the land, 


1, Whatis meant by the “courtesy of the sen- 
ate?” 2, What important discovery was made 


wrote the following, and to what was it applied? 
“They also serve who only stand and wait 
Subscriber, Pa., K. B. P. 

1. A privilege accorded, out of con- 
sideration and. courtesy, to the members 
of the U. 
important appointments within their own 
States. This they claim asa risht. Vor 
example, when President Gariicld ap- 
pointed to the collectorship of the port of 
New York, a man not acceptable to Ros- 
coe Conkling, senator from that 
so roused tie resentment of Conlling that 
he and his colleague, Thomas C. 
resigned from the Senate. 2. The Ro- 
setta Stone, found in 179g at Rosetta, near 
the mouth of the Nile, by M. Proussard, 
a French engineer, ‘This stone was in- 
serbed with a decree of the priests of 





| Egypt (in favor of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
| . . . . ‘ 

| and in remission of his arrears of taxes), 
| repeated in three languages—the hiero- 


language of the people. Its discovery 
was thereiore of the greatest importance, 
since it gave a’key to the reading of the 
hieroglyphics on the pyramids and all 


‘other monuments of Egypt. 3. Joln 
Milton. It is the last line in that famous 


” 


sonnet ‘'On his Blindness,’’ and it refers 
to the patience which one should preserve 
even under afiliction. Although one can- 


(Continued on pace 51) 








are: Boyhood of Lincoln, No. 204 
Boyhood of Washington, No. 


Longfellow, 
Part II, No. 120; Bui 





pupils will be delighted with them. 


February Supplementary Reading 


tor Literature Series. Some of the titles which will be particularly appropriate there 
; Story of Lincoln, No. 5; Speeches of Lincoln, No. 125 ; 
45; Story of Washington, No. 4; Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, No. 158; Story of Robert E. Lee, No tol; 
No. 7; Selections from Longfellow, Part 1, No. 90; Selections from Longfellow, 
Iding of the Ship and other Poems, No. 143; Evangeline, No. 14; 
Selections from Hiawatha, No. 71; Rboecus and Other Poems by Lowell, No. 18; Snow- 
bound, No. 15. These are for various grades as shown in complete list on third cover. 
Be sure and have some of these for use in your school this year. 


for your classes may be found in 
the Five Cent Books of The Instruc- 


Story of McKinley, No. 145; Story of 


You and your 


slides, and probably chiet cause of the | 


during Napoleon Bonaparte’s expedition to | 
Egypt, and why was it important? 3. Who 


S. Senate, of dictating the more | 


otate, it | 


Pitt, | 


glyphic, the Greek, and the demotic, or | 


| 
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ANOTHER MILLION NEW 


or Misses’ 


43 


Original SIEGEL COOPER C0., Chicago ———— 


-~ TO YOUR HOME 
a. . 


READY To Serve READY To Satisfy 


CUSTOMERS IN 1913 


PARIS, LONDON AND NEW YORK 
FASHLLONS AT CHICAGO PRICES, 
FREE Catalog Spring 1913 


Write for Your 
FREE Copy Today 
PAN 
$15 All Wool 10 
Serge Suit 
No, 40 Q 86 —Illustrates astrict- 
ly tailored model of very fine 
\ quality all wool serge, This 
conservative suit will find 
. great favor with the wo 
\ man who prefers to be 
quietly and economical- 
ly well dressed, The 
serge, always appro- 
priate for plain tail 
ored suits was selected 
because of its service 
giving qualities and 
handsome appearance, 
Tho jacket is smartly 
cut-away in front and 
hastlie chic semi-fit- 
ting lines so becoming 
/ toevery figure. The con: 
f ventional notch collar 
j and long lapels are in 
porfect accord with the 
designing of the model 
Thesleeves are made sty! 
ishly without fulness and 
are trimmed with buttons 
and carefully stitehed in 
feuffetfect. Linedthrough- 
out with durable quality lus 











































Women’s 


‘ 


trous satin, ‘he skirt is 
especlaily atyleh and le made with 
the popular ratved walet line ' 
ftitched panel in back. The vt 
tr ‘Lon either side with overlay 
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PMO TMEEM | Wonsien, 2 wo dt inch bunt ensure 
SATIN LINED 7 to 44 inch skirt ler th a: r 
post longi foe Upting, A 

| bargain oppertunit 
Delivered FREK from CHL 

CAGO 


to your 
home 


$10 


50¢ BRASSIERE 25¢€ 

Urassiere for full figures, 
ade of fine quality mus- 

lin, yoke of dainty pat- 


tern allover embroid- 
ery. Newsquare back, 
Vinished around top { 
and armholes with / 
button hole edg-  f 

ing. Reinforced | 4 
with doubleun- \ 
corarm, A per- 

feet fitting 
brassicre. Sizes 

$2 to 46 bust 

measure. Order 

by No. 29 Qs 

Price, Delivered 

POU from CHIC. 

AGU to your § | 

home, ,. ROC, 

$2.06 DRESS \_ 
SIRT $1.00 

THIS DRESS SKIRT Is 
‘THE SENSATION OF 
THE YEAR, Never be- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, 


Entertainment Books 


Acme Declamation Book. Selections suitable for 
almost any occation, and for any age or either sex, 
The list of contents saves much time by Indicating 
how long each selection is, also whether itis for one 
or more boys or girls—and whether for big boys and 
girls orlittiefolks, etc, 30cents, 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable for all ages, 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Kaster, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving,Christinus, New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Wasiiington Days, 25 cts, 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts, 

An Affair ot State. For any number of children 
Each wears a pasteboard mask representing a state 
in the Union and the drills and exercises are inter- 
esting instructive, 15 cents 

Artistic Enterta pts. For exhibitions and 
graduating exercises, A great variety of material 
of unusual merit.’’ 25 cents, 

Beau Lrummel’s Brigade. Costume drill for 12 
small boys. The young “beaux” go through some 
very clever stage figueres and always win the hearts 
of an audience. Costumes very taking, but easily 
arranged. Price 15 cents, 

Best Drill Book, The—Very popular drills and 
marches j 

Brown's Reciter. Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25c. 

Bryce and Spaulding (iraded Speakers. 
aud arranged by Catherine T. Bryce ane 
Spaulding of the Newton ( Mass.) Schools, authors of 
the Aldine Series of Readers. A’ choice collection, 
very carefully graded. The Memory Gems ingluded 
arean important feature. Primary Book. (irades 
I-II-I1f; Intermediate Book, ‘irades IV-V-VI. 
Grammar Book. Grades VII-VIII. Price, each 
book,,25¢ ; any two, 45c: all three, 60c., postpaid. 

Case of Smythe vs. Smythe. A Mock Trial Court 
Scene in one act, 18 male, 2female. (This number 
may be increased, and all be played by males.) dc. 

Castle’s School Entertainments — Recitations, 
dialogues, tableaux, ete., for primary and interme- 
diate grades, 25cts, 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker, One of the most pop 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished. 30 cts, 

Child's Own Speaker, Rook. 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, 
small children. 15c. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years ofage. 251 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe 
cially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha FE. Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines. Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
itshed, Price 25c, 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular- 
ly good qualities, It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons, These have all,been tried 
and proved good, Price 25c, 

Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter 
tainments, young people or adults, 30cts, 

Colonial Minuet. New music, and full directions 
for rendering the stately and graceful minuet our 
grandmas danced, yearsago, 4,4,or16couples, 25c, 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25c. 

Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, ete., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages, 25c, 

Dewitt's Perfect Orator, Coutains a large number 
of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., selected 
from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, ete, 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cents, 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25 cts, 

Dolly Show. A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
sulsand 2boys. The girls have a baby show with 
their dollies, and each “mother” shows her baby 
otf to the best advantage. Lc. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People. Orig- 
inal and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced, 25c, 

Evangeline Entertainment. Dramatized in 


Be. 






25e. 


Selected 
K. 


Recitations, motion 
For 











five 
acts for school exhibitions and private theatricals, 
Full directions for costuming, complete music, 
minute arrangements and valuable suggestions cov- 
ering every feature of the entertainment, The en- 
tire school may take part. Time 2 hrs, 25 cents, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. A new col- 
lection of choice pieces for children in intermediate 
grades, 20c, 

Favorite Primary Spenker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for little children, 20 cts, 

Favorite Speaker, The, Selections from the best 
authors, 25c. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular. 25c, 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
allages, 25 cts, 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises—By Mis- 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted aus 
thors, clever recitations, unique exercises, etc, 
Full of good things. 15 cts, 

Games for Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 
and directions for playing 20 of the best games ever 
invented for children, No intricate games, or games 
requiring paraphernalia. It gives a variety of educa- 
tive exercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work. 25 cts. 

Humor. By H. F. Wood. For reading and 
recitation. Selections in prose and verse from all 
the leading humorists. Contains “Casey at the 
Bat.” 30 cents. 

Guess Who Song and Drill, . 
For laughing purposes only, Any even number of 
boys from 6to 10. Ten minutes, 15 cents, 

Hatchet March and Drill—A_ spectacular enter- 
tainment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 
or 2 boys. Unique and original. 15 cents. 

Helper G School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one. 25 cts E 

Hiawatha Entertain 


By H. C, Eldridge. 








ments, Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by 8. Schell, Book contains **Hiawatha: 
a Pantomimed Reading;’ “Hiawatha, a Dramain 
Five Acts ;” ‘Hiawatha Battling with His Father;” 
“The Famine, a Pantomime,’ “Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.”” Music given and suggested, 35, 

How to Celebrate —Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men. Twenty full and complete pro- 
grams suited to any school. 25 cts, 

Helper in School Entertainments, The. 
able to every teacher, 25c. 


Invalu 


If you do not find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL | Any Five of the 25 cent Books in Above 


% 


| Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks 





A most striking number either 
for concert, parlor or school-room use, Costumed 
it makes a very novel bumber on any program, It 
is taken from the comic opera “The Captain of 
Plymou\h” by Eldridge & Tibbals, and is a gem, 
Concert singers and vocal teachers will find in this 
song something decidedly unique and valuable. May 
be used as a solo and chorus in connection with an 
Indian maiden’s drill, 40 cents. 

Little Pieces for Litthe People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Pieces in 
prose and rhyme for the smallest speakers, 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues. New, original, bright 
and fresh. For special days, also general occasions, 
For children of eightto twelve years. a 

Little People’s Speaker. Shoemaker. 
collection of recitations and readings. 
ofeight to twelve years, 25 


Indian Lullaby An. 





A superior 
For children 





oot, 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy .play for children and 
young folks. Effective costumes at little or no ex- 
pense, 6 male, 9 female Characters or more, 25 cts, 

Inter- 
esting and spirited dialogues on various subjects for 
from two to twenty children, 200 pages, 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues. Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen Characters each, 25¢c, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People. Espec- 
jally adapted for school entertainments, Holidays, 
Anniversary and other exercises, 25c. 


| Menagerie in the Schoolroom. A play for chil- 








As many as forty characters may be intro- 
duced, but can be easily given by less. Can not fail 
to keep the audience ina roar. One hour, 15e, 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. By Har- 
riette Wilbur. A collection of new and original 
drills and exercises for the little ones, 25¢, 

New Year and Midwinter Exercises. For children 
of 10 to 15 years, including Recitations, Quotations, 
Birthdays and special programs for New Year and 
Midwinter Days. 2¢, 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, The 
A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes,  306c, 

Original Dialogs For Any Time. By Elizabeth 
PF. Gupull. Interesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given inany room, with very few property 
requirements, by Primary and Intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spicy, and lively. 25c¢. 

Popular Dialogues, By Phineas Garrett. Adapted 
not only to the young, but afford opportunities for 
more mature rendering. Not lengthy or requiring 
elaborate scenery, Both grave and gay. 380 cents. 

Practical Recitations. By Amos M. Kellogg. Care 
fully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools, Humorous, patriotic, pathetic, 15 cents, 

Practical Programs for School and Home. By 
Maude M, Jackson, A series of exercises introduc 
ing novel and attractive features, and including 
material for allof thegrades, Supplemented by ten 
dialogues in rhyme for primary grades, 25c. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Trish, Practical dialogues, drills, and ex- 
ercises for allthe grades, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. Anunusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in prose and 
poetry, For advanced pupils, 25c, 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for schooland other entertainments, 25 cts, 

Prescott's * Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience, Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts, ; 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive, 25 cts. 

Recitations for Primary Grades, Original and 
Unique. By Elizabeth F.Guptill. A’ collection ot 
original recitations of an unusual sort. Every one 
is as interesting as a story, and every one has a very 
decided point, Nota recitation in the collection that 
is dullorimpractical, 15 cents, 

nea-Way-Bear. <A ‘Teddy Bear novelty by 
Edna Randolph Worrell, A musical play or op- 
eretta for any number of children, Introduce- 
“Teddy Bear”? parade, with catchy music. Cos 
tumes simple, and no bothersome requirements, 
Kasy to learn, and give, 30min, Music and dialog 
complete, 4c, 

School Plays tor Festive Days. By Archibald 
Humboldt. Morethanascore of the richest, spi 
ciest, original dialogs for all grades, from primary to 
high school, and for mixed grades, No costumes, 
stage setting or scenery required, No other collec, 
tion of plays #0 good, so practical, so enjoyable. 30c. 

Special Daysin the Primary Grades. By Mary L- 
Hood. ‘This little work contains songs, recitations, 
dialogues, exercises, etc., for May Day, Memorial 
Day, Columbus Day, Christmas, Lincoln and Wash- 
ington Days. Also Mother Goose Operetta, suitable 
for closing of ‘ ’-ools. This last has over twenty 
pages, wordsand music, 64 pages, 1c, 

Stars and Stripes Jubilee, The. A patriotic spec- 
tacular entertainment, by Elizabeth F, Guptill. In- 
troduces Uncle Sam, Columbia, and representati vee 
from the colonies and different sections of the coun- 
try, Includes a new march anda number of new 
and striking solosand choruses, with music by Arch- 
ibald Humboldt. May be made very elaborate and 
effective. 7 males, 28 females. By ‘doubling up” 
girls will answer, 25 cents. 

Surprise Drill Book. The—Fresh, 
attractive drills and marches, 25¢c, 

Special Day School Exercises. By Laura R. 
Smith and Tl, B. Weaver. For all grades. A book, 
of new and original matter by two clever writers- 
Contents: Loto, a Japanese farce; Bird and Arbor 
Day Program; Friday Afternoon Program ; I. 
Tokio, a Japanese song (with music) and,drill 5 An 
New Year Exercise; ‘The Schoolroom, some Febru- 
ary suggestions and exercises; Closing Day Pro- 
gram ; The Live Doll, a Christmas exercise; Thanks- 
givingin Turkey Land; Memorial Day Program; 
Battle of Blenheim, a pantomimed poem; Charge 
of the Light Brigade, a pantomimed poem with 
military drilland wand drill, 104 pages, 25c. 

Spinster’s Club, The; or Prof, Makeover’s Won- 
derful Remodelscope. For one male and any 
number of female characters, 25 cents, : 

Town Meeting at Killingworth. Arranged from 
and with selections from Longfellow’s poem, By 
‘Lula EK. Ingalls. 6 boys and 2 girls. A clever ar- 
rangement, full of humorand pathos, For grades 
from sixth toeighth, About 30 minutes. Price 15 
cents, 

Train to Mauro, The. { 
with a talkative lady and her terrible child. 
popular and very comic, 10 cents. 

Uncle Sam and Columbia. By Harriette Wilbur, 
Patriotic march and drill; ten boys, ten girls. Le. 
Wax Figeers of Mrs. Jarley with full directions. 

2c. 

Webster's Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

F. A. 


dren, 











novel and 


The station agent’s trouble 
Very 


List Sent Postpaid for $1.00, 





February 1913 


Drills, Marches, Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by Us 





Werner's Recitations for Primary Grades. 
The best, most complete and extensive list of reci- 
tations for primary grades yet accumulated in one 
book, Is41) pages, fine paper, many illustrations 
showing children posing in entertainments, One 
hundred and eighty selecuions, Price 35 ets, 

Wiant’s Drills. By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 


Klocution and Physical Culture, Dayton, Ohio 
Schools, Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill 

Marching Through Georgia, one and two—Wand 
Drill—Red, White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill 


or Posings—Flag Drill — Broomstick Drill — Cadet 
Drill. Fach drill so clearly explained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive 
Zymnastics, 25 cents, 

Wooster Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 
E. Wooster, A collection of the very bright- 
est and best of Recitations, Songs and Dialogues for 
the younger pupils, 170 separate pieces. Substan- 
tial covers and strongly bound, 25 cents. 





SONG NOVELTIES 


Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions, 25 cents, 

Dolly, You Must Go to Bed—A charming Doil’s 
lullaby for any number of litthe mothers, 25 cts. 

Little Mothers- Motion song, portraying trials of 
little housekeepers, Forany number. 25 cts, 

The Merry Farmers—A costume song for small 
boys. They tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 
success. 24 cents. 

When Visitors Come Round—A humorous de. 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows off” 
before visitors. A sure success, for all occasions, 25c, 

“Dont Be So Rough. Jim, | Can’t Play To- 
Night.°°—A very pathetic Character song for medi- 
um voice (male or female), or duet. 25 cents. 

Inthe Days [I Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared, A choice solo, 25¢e, 














Little Sleepy-Head Dolly. Wouldn’t you like to 
hear alot of little mothers siuging a cute SON, to 
their tired dollies?) If you want a doll song you are 
safe in ordering this one if you care for a delightfy| 
number, Price 25 cents, 

Blacksmith, The—A rollicking song which savorg 
of hammer and anvil. Solo and chorus, 25 ets, 
Churning—The story in song of the little folks’ visit 
to Grandpa, and their experience as butter makers 

Forany number of boys or girls, 25 ets. ; 

When My Dolly Grows to. be a Lady-—One of the 
best of the many doll songs, Sweet words and easy 
pretty melody, . 

Festive Songs for Little Singers—By Elizabeth 
Guptill, music by Archibald Humboldt. With act. 
jons, A new melody for each song,and familiar airs 
suggested forthose who preter, 25 cts. 

[Can Hardly Wait Until I Geow to be a Man- 








25C. 


One of the cutest action songs for a little boy. Mu. 
sic catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents, 
Little Trades Ladies. By Harriette Wilson 


and H.C, Kldridge, An action song and drill which 
Will prove very popular. Various trades of woman 
represented by little ladies. Costumes described and 
directions given for drill, Good entertainment 
number, Price 25 cents. 

When We’re Dressed Up Like Father and Mother 
by Harry C. Eldridge, A cute costume song for 
little folks, both boys and girls, dressed up like their 


elders, 25 cents, 
Merry Little Witches, Bewitching. A unique 
song novelty for any nurober of little girls. Very 


clever, The music is lively and exceedingly pretty. 
May also be sung by larger girls. By Effie Louise 
Koogle, Sheet music, 25 cents, 

Mud Pies A cute costume song for little cooks, 
For any number of girls, 25 cents, 

The Quarrel. An amusing duct for a little boy and 
girl. ery easy ane sure to please, 25 cents, 





20 Ce 


We Wanta Twelve Hour Day—Song and chorus 
for four girls, one boy and chorus, 25 cts, 





LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 


younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 
gach play in a separate book, 


and proved before publication in this form, 
SERIES NO. 1 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By S. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 

Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music. 
Twenty or more children. 
_ Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water pots and rakes, Much = singing, to 
familiarairs; fine drill and march. 30 girls and 
boys or less, 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop{ help inits care, and 
6 little girls and 7 Jittle boys appear at the party. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith,  Lit- 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey, 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar 
airs. AS many chjldren may take part as desired, 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura R.Smith, 
A bright little Christmas play in three acts. 
Songs to familiar airs, About 19 characters, 

_Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards. 
Simple in dialogue and costume, Little to learn 
and play may be lengthened or shortened as desired, 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Harpers, Goblins, ete, Kighteen characters or 
more, Boys and girls about cqually divided, 

Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A New Year's play, easily costumed and full of 
color, 14 girlsand 12 boys may be used, 

Little Mothers, By Grace B. Faxon, Six sep- 
arate pieces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, ete., in- 
troducing dollsin each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice K. Allen and T, 
B. Weaver. A fine Christmas play with original 
music, 14 main Characters; as many others as 
desired. 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls. 


SERIES NO. 3. 


A Christmas Carol. Adapted for stage use from 
Dicken’s story, by Alice Cook Fuller, 15 characters, 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By Willis N. 
Bughee, A very bright and ingenious Christmas play 
Upto date, 23 characters (or less). The Truly B 
lievers. By S. Emily Potter. A Chriatmas exercise 
for little ones, 2 to 8 characters. 

A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz. 
For Primary grades. 16 children or allin the room. 

he Golden Key. By Willis N. Bugbee. Scene in 
Story Book Land, with the Pied Piper and = some 
familiar Mother Goose characters. 12 children. 

An Arbor Day Panaroma. By Willis N. Bughee. 
Verry pretty. Flower Girls, Overall Boys and Sun 
bonnet Girls, AS many Characters as desired. The 
Picnic Party. By Maude M. Grant. For primary 
children, Rainbow children, songs, marches, 13 
children, or more, 

Choosing a Valentine, By M. C. Skeel. 
and amusing dialogue, Six characters, 








10c each; 


Bright 


POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression--By Grace B. Faxon 





Every play tried 


SERIES NO, 2 
l0c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents, 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By Laura 
Rountree Smith. Children represent dolls and 
toys. Stocking drill. 25 children or less. What 
Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6 children, 

The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rouatree Smith, 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs; Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon, 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar 
bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise, 
By the same author, 12 pupils. 

The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 
scenes, & girls; 7 boys; more for chorus, May 
| Day Drill, By Ida May Cook, 13 children, gg 
May Queen and months, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, By 
Alice W. Dickson. 4 girls and 7 boys. June 
Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and song, 
For girls. ; 

The Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 
drill, 43° characters or less. A’ Merry Thanks- 
giving. By Nelle G. Mustain. 6 characters, and 
children for singing, 

Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
and drill, 8 girls, 3 or4 boys; children as Fairies, 

The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
Banks, Christmas play in two acts. 9girls, flow- 
ers, 14 boys, Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, 
ete. ; 

Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker. Two 
girls and three boys. Rhaecus. By Marion I, 
Noyes, Three acts. Rho-ecus, fairy, bumblebee 
and6 boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 

The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
woodland scene. The Queen of the Elves gives 
toeach child aimagic charm, 5 girls and 1 boy. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom, By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith, About thirty children representing 
readers, music books, pencils and other things 
found in the schoolroom, Sonys to familiar tunes, 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By AnnieM. 
Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the Postman, Spirit of 
Christmas and Mother Goose, Also 8 Brownies. 








the twelve in one book 35c. 

Modern [linutemen. By Willis N. Bughee. A 
Washington Birthday dialogue, 14 characters 

Lincoln Exercise. By Lettie Sterling. Drilland 
march, I characters, 

The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bugbee, A 
tobert) Louis Stevenson exercise. 17 or mor 
characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale drame 
tized by Annette Howard, 14 characters or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party. By LL. Rountree Smith 
The Merry Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs 
and marches, 12 girls, or less; 12boys, or more, 

February Fairies. By S. Emily Potter, 4 
unique and pleasing play for primary children, h 
characters. Number in Verse. By Virginia Baket 
A short exercise for any number ip to twelve, 





Vacation Time. By Laura R. Smith. Dialogue 
and recitations, for 10 or more, 

Thanksgiving Entartainment. By Rosemary 
Richards. A complete exercise, with  recitatons, 


songs, etc., for several pupils or entire school. 





VERY. PIECE in “Popular Recitations” isa star piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers 


The “Talks” accompany each selection are written in clear, Concise sty le, 
by line, word by word ; no pause, gesture or inflection Is considered too trivial for notice, 


Instruction is given almost line 
‘They furnish & 


complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study orthe 


teacher for instruction, 


be widely appreciated and made use of, 


Students of Klocution willalso tind them tvalusble. 
several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production, 
perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction ina work of this characte 


Included in the collection af 
These Pantomimes pr 
r will 


The following are the selections in these volumes: PA RT [-—-Nearer My God to Thee ( Pantomime 


Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman's Story; [Have Drunk My Last Glass ; 
How to Burna Heap; 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; " 
In the Signal Box ; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock 


pendence Bell; The Firemen: 


Thanksgiving: 


—The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans ; 
Home, Sweet Hlome (Pantomime), 
» Dike: 


Rocket’s Christmas ; Kate Shelley ; 
mime); How Ile Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the 


An Order fora Preture 5 ; 
Tou Watertowl: Jerry, PART I1—Jesus, Lover? 
; Somebody's Mother. ren 
Curfew Must Not Ring ‘Tonight; fit 
PART. 1V—Rock of Ages (Patt 
sarbara Frietchie ; The Bell 


Tori; 


Karlthe Martyr; 


The Little Fireman; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, 
In Four Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. Al! Four in one cloth bound volume, O56 


ostpaid. 


OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. 
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ys, M U S] C Abraham Lincoln aR 

U (Continued from page 19) } ou Can Wei h 
s * | to him to scoff and to find fault remained 4 

ke to to pray. * 

ng to TAU (i H T F REE At the Republican Convention held in what you NS) felt i le Weigh 

ae Baltimore, June 8, 1864, Mr. Lincoln was 


shtful : : : . 
unanimously tendered the nomination for 


avon HOME INSTRUCTION re-election. To the committee who waited 
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America. ‘They ha 





bona upon him to inform him of the fact, he | | women of ve regained health and 
akers, We want to advertise and introduce our home study | Said: ‘‘ Having served four years in the] — good figures and learned to keep well. Each has giv 
: , 1d3 ‘ ¢ . Tach has given 

music lessons into all parts of America, and will give ‘ , " : . ‘ = 
of the you absolutely free instruction if you will simply. rec- ‘depths of a great and yet unended na- me a few minutes a day in the privacy of her own roon 
eagy, ommend fhe International Institute to your friends | tional peril, I can view this call to a_ to following scientific, hygienic rinciples f health 
y We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando. | Second term in nowise more flattering to " Feat ry HYSK I ciples of health, 
rabeth lin, Guitar, Banjo, Brass Instruments, Cello and Sight myself than as an expression of the pub- d to suit each individual's need, 
D act. Singing. You may not know one note from another; os ae en ns a ae 
ar airs yet, by our Lag rage simple and thorough method, lic judgment that I may better finish a Re V | 

you can soon Jearn to play. you are an advanc } , - j thic lav « > a ee pal 
lan— player you will receive special instruction, ancee’| difficult work, nl which . — labored we (ae Pw A ; _ 

Mu Our lessons are sentweekly. They are so simple and | from the first, than could anyone else less 


y that they are recor onded ti y pe littl 2 ° . ac chute’ aap ick cetdtienes bp : 
Cet who con read Righish. Photuge cake cr gittle | severely schooled to the task. In this My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural’ 




















































































Vilson ings make everything plain, view, and with assured reliance on that | | @nd ‘permanent and because they are scientific aud appeal to | 
Which If you accept our freetuition offer you will be asked to - , : , P ; } ‘ 
‘oman pay Only a very small amount (averaging 14 cents a 5 C as $ “2 gt Ss ‘ i acts omits , 
land veok) , wer Monon he necessary = LT. We rr ge Sp tonglhneey a ants N D: N M m4 
ad an Pe 0 CF 2 f 4 “CESS 2e sic, 2 - =f. oy . < " , ~ ac 
ument have successfully taught others and we can successfully pe an bong — far, and ar ae ° rugs YO ; ledicines s ae ae ee p 
tench yous ratitude to the generous people for their Ch, to tte eli. ch the siestda . \ ! Nida 
th ‘Write. today for our Free booklet, which explains 8 finned c ft I P ‘ t t tl Hiate Heal’ so that everyone with whom you cone in con- 
~- tar everything. It will convince you and cost you nothing. | CON att ee es = cept the ver ' tact is permeated with your strong spirit, your wholesome per- 
oe Fie newed trust, with its yet onerous anc ) Oa Rp aa ae aap * . At, . 
e thelr INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC perplexing duties end meiuuabaiiieion y | | sonality—feels better in body and mind for your very presence, 
| . 98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 340 M. New Y aa oa a whe ive—we 2 
"vie Bie. scans Reached His re-election was, of course, assured, Be Attractive well groomed. 
pretty, and it was a great triumph for the Union] | Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. You 
Louise cause. It destroyed the hope of whe re- wield a stronger influence for good, for education, for wholesome 
tee bellion, silenced the muttering Northern | | right living, if you are attractive and well, graceful and poised — 
: § C/ " OO elements, and inspired the army with upright in body as well as in mind —and you are happier. 
oy and greater confidence and determination. i Judge what ean do for you by what I have done for others. 
aus 5 Pp Thenceforward the military operations I think Ido not exaguerate when I say I have corrected more 
: (‘AZ (‘Z [ LS { were marked with vreat energy and ' _ Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more women during the past 
q — . ; nine years than any physician the best physicians are my friends—their 
250 Styl 4 | pointed “ou gga General Grant settled wives and daughters are my pupils, 1 have 
yles : down slowly and persistently to sweep| | 3 ‘ 
ar F 3 bout 25,000 w . 85 : ave r . 
ved for 4 Lee from his old lines on the Potomac; Reduced abou ce agp ape 10 ty Soi ibe<s| Rave repeal. avs. one 
y tried while General Sherman swung away on | | Increased the Weight of as many more all this by strengthening 
’ 3 his glorious march to the sea that practi- } nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and vital organs so as to regulate the assimie 
, Esterbrook s Inflex- 2 lly cut the rebellion in two. "then | lution of food. j 
ible No. 322 is the 4 came the lony worked-for amendment to ; I want to help every woman to realize that her health lies, to a degree, 
- Laura favorite pen in banks 5 Rte a eee her own hands, and that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 
Is_and d with ac ented | Ya the Constitution ; prohibiting slavery Won't you join us?—we will make you and the world better. } ' 
Bt. 4 and with accoun ants. \ a throughout the United States, It com- | [have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly, and giving other infe 
pm It makes fine clear , pleted the crowning of Jincoln’s noble mation of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also fell you about my work. | 
Sinith, ra .: ° life work, and was followed closely b If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to helpadear | 
; Santa figures; the ink dries ‘sh Pe e ; Saggy . y y friend, If you are in Chicago come to sec me. I am at my desk from eight a. m. until five p. m., and | 
1es ‘ : his second inaugural address, whose clo | heap 
Fa immediately—no need “sont SUR HCAY CUSrCers ‘ Be shall be glad to see anyoue interested in this great movement of health and figure through natural 
<i f blotti I ing sentences voiced his high hopes and | means. : 
hilaren - oe 1 / marxed the continuation of the policy he | | Sitdown and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. ; 
cercise, There’s an Ester- i: , wished to pursue: _Ihave had a wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you about it, | 
Two brook Pen for every ‘‘Fondly do we hope, fervently do we | | 
. May urpose—fine, medium pray, that this scourge of war may speed- | | a , 
ren, a al yoints ily pass away. Yet if God wills that it, | Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
‘ ree f md continue until all the wealth piled by amg NR NMR NNN uO HME 
e Ask your stationer. ' the bondman’s two hundred and. fifty | Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the leading authority upon the scientific 
Write for illustrated booklet, \ " : 4. alive unk, | ¢are of the health and figure of woman. ‘ : 
d song, years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 8 
— Esterbrook Pen Co. it and until every drop of blood drawn with 
ngs and 95 John Street, New York } the lash shall be paid by another drawn | 
‘hanks, Works: Camden, N. J. with the sword, as was said three thou- 
ots, OL sand years ago, so still it must be said: 
Songs ‘The judgments of the Lord are true 
Fairies. s and righteous altogether.’ 
- | oa Self Heating Iron ‘* With malice toward none, with charity 
le Jack, | forall, with firmness in the right, as God 
. NEW Saves its Cost | vives us to see the right, let us strive on 
, ‘Two ‘STANDARD” —— oe | to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
—* Makes and con- safe, conven: | the nation’s wound; to care for him who 
; jent. tae ) shall have borne the battle, and for his 
son, A ptoves fuel, widow and his orphan; to do all) whici 
+ oi » ne, ° ° ° ; 
. og ire As jineide. | may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
rr, about, go ace ¢ selves. ¢ j “ a. 
a Rou: tose sea pices, | peace among ourse Ives, and with all na 
psenting Don’tstayin hot | tions. 
oe aap BO | Now but a short time elapsed until the 
nie M room,on porch | rebellion was on the eve of its final col- 
Sa i ie or under : : ‘ 
spirit of shade Treo, | lapse. General Sheriman’s troops had left 
vnies. Go zighs | a broad trail of desolation in their path 
thingaftcr | to the sea, and on the return journey 
ghee. A another. were indeed oppressing the South ‘‘ with | 
reece | the iron hee! of war.’’ General Johnston 
was fleeing northward; while Grant held 
ton 3 Lee shut up in Richmond in an almost 
‘0 dra helpless condition. April 9, 1865, Gen- 
mO0re, eral Lee surrendered his forces, and the 
4 | glorious news was watted Northward to 
Ore, Washington, On the day of its receipt 
iowa 8 we are told that the cabinet meeting was 
in Baket. held an hour earlier than usual. ‘‘ Neith- 
©; ialogue er the president nor any member was able, 
for a time, to vive utterance to his feel- OPO EES 
Rosemary ij ~ ~ “ti ic i g 
Rats All kinds of clothes ironed better inhalfthe time, | i4g5: At the suggestion of Mr. Lincoln, EZ ES ee 
all dropped on their knees, and offered 














No waiting, no stopping to change irons. Right heat. 
Fasily regulated. No time wasted. Iron on table all the in silence and tears their liumble and | 


Mee ont tated cn estes i and 7 , Deaf From Childhood, Now Hears Clock 
1eartfelt acknowledgements to the Al- | 


} had to turn and fold the 
" ny 66m , : s P P P : 
ee, The “standard” mighty for the triumph Ile had granted | Fancy the joy of Mrs. Myra Wright, who, having | which anybody, who needs it, can easily learn 
to the National cause.’’ been deaf since childhood, found the means of | about by writing to Dr. Geo, E. Coutant, 210E 

. ; ei nied ' : banishing her deafness so effectually that she} Station I, New York City, who will send, free o 
Tie greatest rejoicing spread over the found she could hear her clock across a large room | charge, his book which tells how to overcome 
country, and everywhere was heard uni- | when such a thing had been utterly impossible | difficulty in hearing, ringing noises in head, etc., 
aA: is Jincoln. T Inion was | before. Now she is delighted to tell the good news | also a great amount of evidence much of which is 
——- Longe’ of Lin rape = : pot = " to all who are troubled with deafness and head | even stronger than the case here mentioned. 
saved and the curse of slavery blotted out. | noises. No drugging was necessary, neither was| Mrs. Wright could have saved much money and 
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is neat, durable and com pact; 
all parts within radius of 
iron and handle, No tanks 
bor fittings standing out at 
side or ends to hinder or be 
Inthe way. No wires or hose 
attached to bother. Right 
size, right shape, right 
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* rush ye diag Lh ties 7 — Much of the credit was due to prudent, | Mrs. wi subjected te an operation ; in tact, she | eggravation and might have been relieved years 
mime): . es an Standar a8 alie : . | treated herse asimple, gentle, drugless method | ago if she had on eard of this meth r, 
tonne ironing. Every iron tested before shipping. Ready for | £4%-Sighted, patient, resolute Abraham | y ple, g cs g y D method scone 
Lover ! AGED received. Price low-$4.50. Sentanywhere | Lincoln. IIis work was done and well ] 
The Fi G MAKE MONEY Men or | done, as even his enemies acknowledged Make tl 
yi 7 B I s s § ? ’ 
PART ENTS mapeiine ranean maen while they prudentiy turned their hisses | Quilt Patterns | Comp! mp eF. Pay 
Se jo "es y. Sells . ; | ; ail : 7 to ete Home Study © 
es POI “ag are They Buy on sight. Every home | to cheers. But Father Abraham pursued | We jragt every quilter to have qempiote Menke Brady Cosited ts ag 
hail » Every woman needs it. Price low— is af alike | ‘prettie sere ates | dening, Forestry, Poultry Cult 1 Veter! 
alicanafiord Iu. HOW THEY DO SEL 1! Keven | te even tenor of his way, deaf alike to | ing the prottiest, queerest, scarc. | docies. Forestry, Posty, Cultere'and Veterteary 
me, 56" en cay gives $27 to $40 a week profit: 6salesa day | both. He had an eager purpose yet to el thivanhie) ae team ola log cabin | Agricultural College, Prot. Craig of Cor- 
rior an agent; some will sell Le D y, rd 46 : j , nest an - ne niversity aud other eminent teach- 
Show 10 Samailien— orl &. ge Fp ha ye A accomplish ; he wished to restore the old eee ae an | ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Y. ney: Write postal today for descript ion, agents friendship between the sections as quickly sent postpaid, for six 2c stamps | Dent: Beeehe po ha Vater able peotescers te. seating 
N. ‘ ling plan, How to get FREE SAMPLE and as completely as possible. ‘‘The (or silver dime.) THE HOME CORI ESPONDENCE CHOOL 
¢. BROWN MFG. CO., 828 Brown Bldg.,Cincinnati,0. | words of mercy were upon his lips and Ladies’ Art Co., Block 29,St. Louis, Mo. | | Dept. 136 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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Every Woman \ 


Who Takes 


care to secure the proper, 
natural help she needs, 
at times, will escape the 
undue suffering so many 
women endure with- 
out need. 


The majority of the ¢ 
ailments of women are 
caused by imperfect 
nourishment and poor circulation. Head- 
aches, backaches, fatigue, extreme nervous- 
ness and depressed feelings are signs that 
the system needs a toning up and 


BéECHaAMS PUS 


“The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World’’ 






\ 


\ 


d 


will have this effect. When you suffer, try this safe 
and speedy remedy. Your system will readily show 
f =the excellent tonic effect. Beecham’s Pills keep the 
body free from harmful poisons, strengthen the 
bodily organs and purify the blood. 
Every woman will find that after taking Beecham’s 
Pills, occasionally and when needed, that she 


Is Stronger and Brighter 


The circular with each box contains special directions for women 





\ 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal Street, N.Y. 








The Dickson Method of Memory Training Makes You ‘Forget Procf’’ 


Ten minutes a day of your spare time will give you this training and not interfere with your work, 















Prof. y course of scicntifie, prectionl home study, the result of many years perscnal contact with thousands 

Henry of pupils in leading schools and colleges, as th nstructor, ching for means of strengthening 

Dick their memories, enables you to think on your , overcome -consciousiess and bash{ulness—to 
ickson classify impressions, names, iccas, facts and ar cnts so that they are ready for instant use. 

America’s fore- My course has transformed thouscnds of fa s into successes—it will 

most authority on make you successful. Write tocay for free booklet and convincing facts. 


Memory Training, 
Puoblie Speaking, 
Self Expression and 
Principal of the Dick 
son Memory School, 
Auditorium Bldg., 
Chicago. 


How To Get a FREE Copy of Tizis Valuable 
Book, “How To Speak In blic” 

De-luxe edition, handsomely illustrated, richly bound, exactly suited to meet 
needs of the man or woman who desires to be a successful public speaker, 
Price of book, $2.00—write and learn how to obtain a copy absolutely free. 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


Without $100 With OnApproval.Freight Paid 














Sma Oz eion 
anton. SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 





Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and the 
entire production sold direct to the home and office, Tht 
is the reason wecan offer them at such reasonable pricos, 

Our Sectional Bookcases are the product of years of undivided at- 

teniion to this one line of manufacture, Book Sections have nen- 

] hindny, dissappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOL! D 

GOLDEN OAK, Other. styles and finishes at correspondingly 

low prices. Write for New Catalogue No, 24. 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 





Branch Office, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 
We pay_ hun- 
dreds of dollars 

Many rejected manuscripts simply need expert revision Pies 5 5 a 

to make them available. This Tecan give, securing re-* Ryo oe Ph cre pons Postar wed gp gf 

books, and I was recently editor for a leading magazine. -4 Ls uF. . 

Address Epitor, Box 4L,489 West 119 THSt., NEW YORK | DUGDALE COMPANY, Dept. 149, _ Washington, D. C. 


ACCEPTANCE OF WSS. SONG POEMS 29:2 
WE PAY °36 4 WEEK sro cirenses a Done, 








6 cts. folio in- 
clading Carbon 





"y uth ngs tom . 
traduce poultry acnaa Weae ene Copy. Neatness guarantee |. Mail orders prometty 
SEEEEEIMPERIAL MIG. CO., Dept. 41, Pareons, Kane. ‘tilled, Chauncey Todd, $27 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


forgiveness was in his heart and pen’’ 
when he was suddenly struck down by a 
fanatical assassin’s bullet. Even yet the 
world echoes with the wail of grief and 
horror at the cowardly deed. The North 
lost its leader; the South its best friend ; 


the slave its ‘‘Great Emancipator;’’ and 
there was sorrow everywhiere. A great 


soul had passed from earth to wear a mar- 

tyr’s crown. People awoke to the fact 

that there was none like Lincoln in the 

list of all the world’s conquerors and 

| kings: | 

‘In him were strength and gentleness so 
mixed 

That each upheld the other. He was firm 

And yet was kind; as tender asa child, 

And yet as iron-willed as Hercules. 

His power was almost limitless, and yet 

His mercy was as boundiess as his power. 

And he was jovial, laughter-loving, still 

His heart was ever torn with suffering ; 

| There was divine compassion in the man, 

| A God-like love and pity for his race. 

; The world saw the full measure of that 

love, 
When Lincoln died.’’ 











Landscape Painting 
(Continued from page 14) 
WHITTIER 
A Dream of Sumer. 
Autumn Thouglits, 
Mountain Pictures, 
Sunset on the Bearcamp, 
The Trailing Arbutus. 
Storm on Lake Asauam. 
LOWELL 
Selections from An Indian Summer 
Reverie, 
The Oak, 
The Preludes from 
aunfal, 
Selections from Under the Willows. 
On an Autumn Sketch of H. G. Wild. 
BRYANT 
The Death of the Flowers, 
The Evening Wind. 
The Gladness of Nature, 
SIDNEY LANIER 
The Song of the Chattahoochie, 
A Ballad of Trees and the Master. 
PauL HAMILTON HAYNE 
Aspects of the Pines. 
The Mocking-Bird. 
HELEN HuNT JACKSON 
September. 
October’s Bright Blue Weather, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Brook Song—Riley. 
Spring—N. P. Willis. 
The Night Wind--Iuvene Field, 
An Angler's Wish—Ifenry Van Dyke. 
The Song Sparrow—Ilenry Van Dyke. 
Spriny—Henry Timrod. 


The Vision of Sir 


Margaret Deland 

(Continued from pase 18) 
"is largely a creature of environ- 
ment, Ter father, Joun Blair, lad risen 
from puddling to partnership in the 
Maiiland iron works. There had been no 
social relations between Mr. Maitland, 
Sr., and this new member of the firm, 
but the older man had a very intimate 
respect, and even admiration for Jolin 
Blair. When he came to die, he confided 
his son’s interests to his partner with ab- 


womal 


) solute confidence that they would be safe. 
| Young Maitland was an 


artist and dream- 
er—his father said he had no ‘‘yump- 
tion.’’ Buthis affairs, after the death of 
his father, were ‘‘looked after’’ most re- 
lisiously. John Blair put Herbert Mait- 
land’s affairs alicad of his own, and in his 
strict honesty, made it clear to his daugh- 
ter Sally that ‘* Maitland's boy’’ was ‘‘to 
have the inside track.'? And when John 
Blair died, perhaps a sort of faithfulness 
to his wishes made his Sally ‘‘take care’’ 
of Herbert Maitland by marrying him, 
So Herbert Maitland, the dreamer, ac- 
cepted marriage with the practical Sally 
Llair simply for the sake of his little 
motierless daugliter ‘‘Nannie.’’ And 
after six months of this strange partner- 
ship, Herbert Maitland died, leaving be- 
hind him his little two-year-old Nannie, 
and an unborn boy of whose approaching 
advent he was ignorant, 

Sally Maitland, at the death of her 
father, had taken over the entire manage- 
ment of the ‘‘iron works,’’ and at the 





death of ber husband, whom she had 


February 1913 


Leavitt-Seience 


THE GREAT 
RENEWING-FORCE 
FOR WORRY-WORN 

MINDS AND 
DIS-EASY BODIES 


Leavitt-Science 
will renew your 
worry worn mind 
—recall your yan. 
ished poise and 
power — revitalize 
the famished 

7 r forces of dis-easy 

C fra kbar e mh, Mio. ody — awaken 
your whole being 

to life and vigor, 

Whoever you are—wherever you are—whatever your 
condition, the powerful-corrective influence of Leavitt. 
Science can be extended to your case with the same 
assurance that it will work the same wonderful results 
for you that it has for thousands of other afflicted ones, 

‘There are no medicines to swallow—no religious doe. 
trines to observe—nothing that you cannot do easily, 
nothing that you won’t do willingly, nothing but what 
will result in immense and immediate benefit to you, 
for the object of Leavitt-Science is to provide help that 
wins obedience, 5 . 

If you will write to me, explaining your trouble ag 
best you can, L will tell you all about Leavitt-Science~ 
what it is and what it will actually do for you, 


C. FRANKLIN LEAVITT, M. D. 
Suite 204, 4458 Lake Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











Rheumatism 
A Home Cure Given by One Who Had It 


In the spring of 1893 L was attacked by Mus- 
cular and Tnflammatory Kheumatism. IT suf- 
fered as only those who have it know, for over 
three years, I tried remedy alter remedy, 
aud doctor after doctor, but such relief as [ 
receiVed was only temporary. Finally, | found 
a remedy that cured me completely, and it has 
never returned, [I have given it to a mimber 
who were terribly afflicted and even bedridden 
with Rheumatism, and it effected a cure in 
every case, 

I want every sufferer from any form of 
rheumatic trouble to try this marvelous healing 
power, Dou’t send a cent; simply mail your 
name and address and I will send it free to try. 
If, after you have uscd it and it) has proven 
itself to be that long-iooked-ftor means of curing 
your Rheuriatism, you may send the price of 
it, one dollar, but, understand, [ do not want 
your money ubless you are perfectly satistied 
to send it. Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any 
longer when positive proof is thus offered you 
free? Don't delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson 
No. 308 Alhambra Bldg. Syracuse,N. Y. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 























40 DAY FREE TRIAL sex: 


SEXES 

So confident am I that simply wearing it will pet 

manently remove all superfluous flesh that 1 mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS 33,071,440 
Home Study Courses | 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teache rs’ 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Hxaminations. 

English 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 2Cé__ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


25 VALENTINE POST CARDS 10c 


Handsomely colored and assorted, Superior quality! 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, N. J+ 
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Your Bunion Can Be Cured 


Instant Relief 





Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent-—just let me prove it to you as I have done for 
57632 others in the last six months. J claim to have the only successful 
cure for buniong ever nade—and [ want you tolet me send you & tral 
ment, FREE, entirely at my expense. I don't care how many 60 called 
cures or shields, or pade you ever tried without success—I don't care 
how disgusted you feel with them all—you have not tried my cure 
and I have such absolute confidence init that Jam going to send sul 
atreatmentabsolutely FREE, tie a wonderful yet simple home treat 
ment which relieves you almost Instantly, ofall pain, it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—all thir 
while you are wearing tighter ehoes than 
ever. Lknowit will do allthis and I want 
you to send foratreatment, FREE, at my 
expense, becauge I know you will then tell 
all your friends about itjust as those 67532 
others are doing now. Write now, asthis ff 
Ahnouncement may notappearin this paper 
asain. Just send yourname and address 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Address 



















FOOT REMEDY CO., 
3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, III. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Start a Millinery 
BUSINESS 0.0"; 


Own 
OW is the right time to start. Spring is the 
money making season. We can help you 
establish a paying, pleasant millinery business 


of your own that will make you independent. 


Thousands Now Making 
Big Incomes Started With 
Only $50.00 or $100.00 


You can open a store or department ora parlor millinery, with 
our complete stock of Trimmed Hats—all ready to sell.+ You don’t 
need atrimmer, We areone of the iargest and best kown millinery 
manufacturing and importing houses in the world, We ship to ail 
parts of the country thousandsof trimmed hats daily. Our big illus- 
trated Catalogs, weekly bulletins and booklets keep you posted and 
tell you how to order all the latest styles and how to sell ata protit. 


I ther business i: are 

Ask Your Banker auch abl opportunity bg sone 
a good Income with alittle money 

To Look up Our 8 


February 1913 


LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this 
switch or any article you 
may select from our large 
new catalog without a cent 
in advance. Our immense 
business, the 
largest of its 
kind in’ the 
wor!denables 
us to quote 
surprisingly 


really loved, her pain expressed itself, 
not in moans or tears, but in work. And 
so from her association in the works, 
which finally became to her as the 
‘breath of life,’’? she became the ‘‘iron 
woman.’’ In addition to the gentle 
‘‘Nannie,’’ and the beauty - loving 
“Blair,’’ there is introduced into the 
story Elizabeth, a beautiful, passionate 
girl, the niece of Robert Ferguson, a 
stern man connected with the ‘‘ Maitland 
works,.’’ About this girl, tender, loving, 
‘unselfish, and for a time at least, the 
helpless victim of gusts of anger hy 
which her nature is swept, the story is 
built. It is a tragic story, lightened and 
enlivened by a great deal of human qual- 
ity and delightful humor. ‘‘Helena 
Richie’? appears, a gentle, subdued and 
wholly sweetened woman; while ‘' Dav- 
id,’? her adopted son, is a delightful 
fellow, who is good without unction, and 
sound without pretension. 

A resume of Mrs. Deland’s literary out- 
put includes:—The Old Garden; Old 
Chester Tales; Good for the Soul; An 
Encore; The Awakening of Ilelena 
Richie; Dr. Lavendar's People; R. J.’s 
Mother; Where ihe Laborers Are Few; 
The Common Way; The Way to Peace 
and The Iron Woman. 


1913, by 
Chicage Mer- 
cantile Co., 


. aN Thieago 


A 

es 
“How To Make Money in Millinery.” 
It tells all about our new Spring Stocks, 
how to start and how thousands of 
others started and built up a good pay- 
ing business, We'll tell you how you 
can rent space in a store where millin- 
ery is not carried if you don’t want to 
Sturt an exclusive millinery shop. Or, 
We can tell you how to start a parlor 
millinery business as hundreds of our 
prosperous Customers have done, 


We start only one person in 
a town, but will not start any 
one in any city where we 
already have a customer. 

Write us at once, if you are interested,in 


making money in millinery, Right 
now is the time to start. Write Dept, 408, 


FLUFFY FER 

Made with 16in., first quality 
Natural wavy mete An all- low prices 
around plece worn under ones own - ° 
hair to produce ww: $4 95 soe Be. 

i fivet. Price e > 
rolling effce are pcan 
short stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity selected human hair and to 
yateh any ordinary shade, 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
20 in, 65 
22 in, 
48 24 in. 
ne 2.75 26in, 
Sor, 26in, 4.45 80in, 
. Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in. Natural Wavy . . 
$.Stem (triple) 24 In. Way: 
Switeh, 2/2 02., ° - 
Coronet Braid 3 1-2 02,, Wavy . 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . - 50¢ to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies and Men’s . $5 to $50,00 


Send long sample of your hair 
and describe article you want. We 
willsend prepaid on approval. If © 
you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the price. If 
not return tous. Rare, peculiar 


and such pleasant surroundings, 
R ib i] s If you can invest $50 or $100 now, 
e you should be able to turn over 
sponsi 1 ity your Investment many times 
during the season, If youare seriously interested in starting a 
millinery business of your own, we want to send you our booklet : 





will per- 
at TD mail 
ur shape 
L buy it 
poddsry. 
Street 
w York 
—— 


and gray shades are a little more 
expensive ; ask for 
estimate, 


Write for this new 

HAIR BOOK 
just off the press—the larg- 
est and handsomest Book 
we ever published, We 
want every womun to write 
for ite Beautifully illus. 
trates all the latest Paris 
Fashions in Hair and quotes 
lowest prices. This book also 
contains valuable instructions 
on “Beauty Culture by Self 
Treatment,” which every wo- 

man wants. Write today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 192, 209 State Street, Chicago. 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


OWN A BUSINESS 


WE WILL HELP YOU 


“I made $88.16 first three days, 
writes Mr. Reed, of Ohio, Mr, Woodwar« 
earns $170 a month, Mr. M. LL. Smith 

my turned out $301 in two weeks. Rev, Craw- 
# ford made $7.00 first day. See what others 


» LET US START YOU 


in Gold, Silver, Nickel and 

metal plating. Prof. Gray’s 

new electro machine plates 

on watches, jewelry, table- 

ware and metal 

Fe goods. Prof, Gray’s 

Wie. New Royal Immer- 

Bsion Process latest 

A a method. Goods come 

LL aS Mout instantly with 

YW awa fine brilliant, beauti- 

SENS ful thick plate, guar- 

anteed 3to10 years. No polishing or grinding, Every 

family, hotel and restaurant want goods plated. 
PLATERS HAVE ALL THEY CAN DO 

People bring it. You can hire boys to do the plating 

aswedo. Menand women gather work for small per 

cent, Work is fine—no way to do it better, No ex per- 

jence required, we teach you. Recipes, Formulas, 

Trade secrets Free. Outfits ready for work when 

Teveived. Materials cost about ten cents to do $1.00 


worth of plating. iy 
Our pe plan, testimonials, circulars and SAMPLE 





Notwithstanding Mrs. Deland's volu- 
minous literary labors, she yet finds 
time for other interests. Her annual 
jonquil sales for charitable purposes are 
famed throughout the country, 

Mrs. Deland is widely traveled and a 





cultured woman in every sense of the 
term. Her beautiful Boston home, in the 
‘*Back Bay,’’ everywhere evidences her | 
fastidious personality. In her parlors are 

dainty articles of furniture and bric-a-- 

brac, wide fireplaces, deep windows full | 
of flowers, many pictures and many more 

books. In her study and workroom, her 

desk stands near another fireplace ; about 

it are still more flowers, pictures and 

books. Mrs. Deland's summer home is 

a modest cottage at Kennebunkport, 

Maine, The grounds are or the Kenne- | 
bunkport river, close to the sea. Here 
Mrs. Deland has literally wrested a gar- 
den out of the sea,—for gardening by the | 
seaside is a most discouraging process. | 
The paths are made of irregular flat step- 
ping-stones sunk in the grass, old-fashi- 
ioned-wise, and bordered with hardy peo- 
nies. An oldinverted church bell makes 
the garden vase. White birches shed a 
tender green shadow. Soil brought from 
the inland woods composes the flower- 
beds, where Mrs. Deland herself tends 
lovingly all her plants. 

‘The first and lowest step to garden 
bliss,’’ she has somewhere written, ‘‘is— 
observation of other people’s toil. Many 
of us stop right here. And what keeps 
us from going on to the higher bliss of 
personally dirty fingers and sweating 
brows is—’’she says, ‘‘the grim inhibi- 
tions of wealth.’’ At any rate, no grim 
inhibitions have kept Mrs. Deland from 
making her little patch of sand on the 


Chicago Mercantile Co., 


159-161-163-165-167-169-171-173-175 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 





ill write Your name 
CO: Z ike this, on one “CARD 
, y lor only 10c. The finest 
PPRRE with each order Agents Wanted. Leesous in By . 
W. A. Bode, E 





manehip by mall. Address 


pert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pa. 


“The Real Presence of the Living God.” 


by Dr. Kdward K, Hale and other Unitarian litera- 
ture sent free, 
mittee, 573 Arch St., Meadville, Penna, 


Address Post-Office Mission Com- 





ELECTRIC School House Lighting and Power Plants 
Motion Picture Machines. Self Centering 
Lanterns, Lamps, Dynamos, Motors, Meters, ‘Engines 
Books, Catalog 3c, OHLO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, O 





" 4 at home for a large Phila. tirmy; 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 
Canvassing 5 send stamped envelope for 
UNIVERSAL CO.,, Dept. 24, 


priues paid, 
Walnut St, Phila,, Pa, 





The 
WING 


Piano 


PLAYER PIANOS 
UPRIGHTS AND 
GRANDS 


One of Our 38 Styles 


The 





Piano 


FOR 44 YEARS 
A STANDARD 
PIANO 


ock-Bottom! 


Yes, Rock-Bottom Prices, 
and on a Piano of the highest Quality. | 





wow o 
a FREE pont yay PLATING WORKS, “| rocky Maine coast bloom like the rose, $150 to $250 Saved The Superb Wing 
Ses 1464 Gray Building, Cincinnati, Ohio | under her personal care, and from mak- <iiiainies: emuae The only high quality piano sold 
ing on the hot, bare street of seaside cot- direct from an exclusive piano factory. Never before has any pianomanufacturer dared to make 


ourses 
a, Cor- 











A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 


knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This know}- 
edge does not come intel- 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


tages one spot, at least, a cool retreat 
and portion of beauty. 


The Wayward Boy 


‘*Pennsylvania is doing about all we 
might ask today for the wayward boy. 
The juvenile criminal has a free passport 
to board, clothing, and the opportunity 


such an offer. 


easy payments if you prefer not to pay cash—absolutely free trial. 


the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unex- 
The very rock-bottom 
You will be amazed at the direct- 


Let Us Quote You celled quality, 
mean ruin to the local dealers. 


from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano, 
on the purchase of a 


We will positively save you from $150 to 
iano of highest quality and recognized merit. 


The greatest piano offer ever made—rock-bottom prices—no money down— 


A four weeks’ free triai. 


»rices—pricea that would 


250 
We will convince the purchaser 


by shipping your choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free 


trial—a four weeks’ free trial. 
keep the piano or not. Certainly with such an offer you wi 
have at [east investigated the Wing offer. 


Remember: all freight re prepaid. no matter  penpaenry My 
not decide upon a purchase until you 


Every Discount Goes Direct to You 


man. 


l, N.J, exo ogy api ont a self-supporting trade, All that The Wing Piano stands alone—sold direct from the factory—the only one sold direct from a 
I plead for is that the large number of factory that builds and sells pianos exclusively to the private vurchaser direct withoutasin le middle- 
When you buy a Wing Piano yeu pay no salesmen’s, dealers’, or middlemen’s protits. You pay no 


red 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
in a clear, wholesome in one volume - 


boys who are not yet criminals should 
have tiie same chance for an efficient ed- 


commissions to music teachers and supposedly disinterested frien 


Is, We cut out all middlemen, and 


you put the discounts in your own pocket. The piano book tells how to save from $150 to $250, 


a Young ucation. A change in our educational D —Or— NOW 
a Fath system whereby a large proportion of the ‘ostal 
a Father His Son. young people in the upper grades of our 6 B Cc ze 
Se a Young _— elementary schools may ve fitted more ~~ a fc — A lete ~ 
& directly for industrial pursuits will do nrormation ou 1anos. FREE COUPON 
¢ done ft a mparttoHerDaughter J} more to reduce crime in this country zhe New York World > book. of ciucatiqnal a 
eee ave. than all the juvenile courts that we can te know elf shoat pianos, how to judge the fine points of Wing & Son 


1 a treat 


a 
All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


uality and price in buying a piano? Then send the cou- 
pon for the k whieh 


(Est. 1868) 


so called ci . ° *, ‘ 
; establish. The time is at hand when ¢ piano book which we are sending out Free 
on't care Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. - . P . You wil onished at th t 
phe Puritan Publishin " C ore every boy, native or foreign born, rich or of information about of no uaity and blano prices, Wing Bide Sth inn 4 tom 
rr . =a: ons 0. ne an bae 
g Lo. poor, black or white, with an ambition men. Th nificent. 166-page book, « com- AB 20000" Crepe age | 


sme treat 
roves the 
—all this 





788 Perry Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 














OW | BROWN YOUR HAIR 


To Any Shade Desired 


Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 
willdoit. Just apply once a mont 
with your comb. Gives any shade 
from light brown to black, and its 
use cannot be detected. Does not soil 
scalp or hands. A perfect remedy for 
ray, faded or bleached bair, $1.00 at 
rug stores. Send 25c for trial bottle. 
a POTTER’S HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO, 
1806 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


to increase his earning capacity and his 
usefulness as a citizen, shall be given 
the widest and freest opportunity to do 
so, and no man shall be permitted to say 

o.’—S. L. Heeter in Address to Pitts- 
burg Teachers. 


I’ve made it a practice to put all my 
worries down in the bottom of my heart, 
then set on the lid an’ smile.—Mrs. Wiggs 








of the Cabbage Patch. 


pl ite eloped the pi te you on th 
ia on e plano, pos! | 18 
foakl <0 piano from start to finish and how to 
judge the fine ointa of a piano. 
rovided you write at once. 
k we will send free our beautiful 
wing new art styles and full ex- 
f our Rock-Bottom Prices on 
‘yee Wing Piano. Just drop a postal e° 
etter, ma e coupon withou' 
letter. Write Now. 


WING & SON 
(Established 1868) 

Wing Bldg., 9th Ave. and 13th St. 

Dept. 3262, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


gations to purchase or pay for 
anything please send me free 

and prepaid *“*The Book of 
Complete Information About 
Pianos,” also your catalog showing 
latest art styles and full particulars 
of Kock-Bottom prices on the Wing. 








[ 
Seeley’s Question Book 
Made Especially for Teachers by 


Dk. LEVI SEELEY, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in the 
New Jersey State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J., 
whose name is familiar to 
teachers generally as the 
author of **History of Ed. 
ucation,” “Foundations 
of Education,’ “A New 
School Management,’ 
ete., assisted by Miss Nel- 
lie G, Petticrew, ateacher 
of many years’ successful 
experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, joint auth- 
or of “Every Day Plans” 
and joint editor of “‘Nor- 
mal Instructor,” 

The title “Question 
Book” is in use on several 
publications, They area 
class of books of which 


% 
teachers are continually 
in need, and the demand 
is large and constant, 
There isa difference, how- 
ever, in the books them- 


selves, ‘‘Seelcy’s” was 
produced in answer to a 
distinct demand for something new, fresh and complete, It was 
prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known edu- 
cational writers named above, and the large sale and countless 
commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 

would be weicomed by the great body of progressive teachers. 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers 
the Following Topics: 

English and American Algebra School Management 









Seeley’s 
Question 
Book 























Literature Physiology Methods of Teaching 
Reading and Hygiene Nature Study 
Orthography Geography Lessons on Manners 
Grammar U. S. History and Morals 
Arithmetic Civil Government Suggestions for the 
Drawing Writing ‘ Study of Events 


These Topics are Treated: 


FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, ex- 
haustively treating methods of studying and teaching the 
varioussgubjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other 
Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Peda- 
gogical Question Book published, ; 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase o 
each subject. 

THIRD. | By exhaustive answers to all questions. 
















8 why Seeley’s Question Book 
T here are Reasons should be and is better than 
any other, To enumerate these reasons would not be pos- 
sible here, The book itself is the best evidence, All orders 
are taken with the distinct understanding that if not 
perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded 
on return of book. 
BPP IIIVS 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive teacher. It is invaluable for class and personal re- 
views, preparing for examinations, ete. 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on @ fine 
grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, 

Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book 

With Normal Instructor, one yea...............-0+000+ 
With Primary Plans, one year............. a 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year e. 
With The Pathfinder, one year.............. .....:00000000 
With Progressive Teacher, one year......... J 
With Full Set (3 vols.) Every Day Plans............... 1.60 

With Full Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments... 1.60 | 













The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


A set of Ten Entertainment Books— 
One for Each Month of the School Year 


HE contents of these 
books are arranged un- 
der complete programs for 
different grades, a p pro- 
priate to the month or for 
various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Oc- 
casions, With these pro- 
grams as a basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of 
Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recita tions, 
Songs, Music, Dialog ues, 
Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with DirectionstoTeachers, 
Hints for Decoration, etc, 
While the arrangement is 
based on various Complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or 
otherwise, as desired, 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and niaterial 
being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. 


The Index is printed complete in each number and gives in 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the teu books. By having the fullindex in 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. 


. “The ? 
‘Year's Entertainments 
for teen ; \ 


asa ob te Seto 




















Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear in 
these books, with the result that a rare collection of entertain- 
ment material is presented. A large number of selections ap- 
pear for the first time in general collection, as they are pro- 
tected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author 
or publisher, 


No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have 
you need these, yet with these books little else in this line 
would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply an 
abundance of material for any occasion. 

Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September 
io June inelusive, having from 40 to 48 double column pages 
each, size 54x84 inches. They are well printed on good paper 
with strong and attractive paper covers, 















Any Number (designate by month).. $ .15 

° Any Two Numbers 5 25 
Price Any Five Numbers................ .60 
The Set (10 bers, pl 1.00 

The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound 1.50 


Combination Rates 


The Year’s Entertainments (full set of ten volumes) can be 
obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, Primary 
Plans, etc., as follows: 







With Normal Instructor, one yeat...................0000 $1.90 
With Primary Plans, one year.......... wee 1.90 
With Both N, I. and P. P., one year. 2.50 
With The Pathfincer, one year.......... 1.60 
With Progressive Tcachicr, one year........ we =1.60 
Wits Full Set (3 Vols.) ! very Day Plans.............. 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question 300K......... ccccssccseee cece ee 1,60 
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Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, Editors 
of Normal Instructor 


Every Day Plans 
isaset of handsome plan 
books, written and arranged 
by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as 
educational] journals do not 
find it possible to furnish 
because of the varied field 
which they must cover. 

These Plan Books con- 
tain such matter as the 
teacher needs in her every 
day work to make her les- 
sons bright, fresh and in. 
teresting. 

They bring to hand the 
things which require much 
time and research to find 
and which the teacher is 
often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell howto do, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical up-to-date 
material, 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use” and, judging 
from the words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year.., 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince youthat they 
are just the books for which thousands of teachers have been 
seeking: 

Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature 

~Stories of Industry and Histor y—Biographies—Geog- 
raphy—Special Day Programs—Poems aad Memory 
Gems — Stories — Helps in Drawing —. Calendars and 
Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 


The Most Attractive and Useful Set of 
Books Ever Published for Teachers 




















WOT Foss... cescesssssescorccesesesenses Autumn Plans 
ALA TTY TE | CCR Cn Ore Winter Plans 
Volume II! . Spring Plans 
PAPI 
PRICE 


Set Complete, 3 vols, heavy enameled paper covers, - - $1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound volume, - - - - - $1.50 


Combination Rates 


Every Day Plans (three vol, set) can be obtained in combina- 
tion with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 


With Normal Instructor, one year... ................06 
W. th Primary Plans, one yeat........ ........... 
With Botn N. I. and P. P., one year. . ....... ......... 
With The Pathfinder, one year...................:cccceceees 

With Progressive Teacher, one year............... P 
With Full Set (10 vo'«.) Years Enterta‘nments.... 1.00 
With Seeley’s Question Boolk...............:.:::ceeeeee 1.60 














Other Combinations: 
any three $2.20; any four $2.80. 


Primary Plans 


eer hn 








Pra ctical 


elections 


trum tweaty yoars of 
urmal Instructor 
and Prumary Plans % 
"i for the last 20 years. 














PPP 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 





$1.90; with any two $2.50; with any curec $3.10; with any 


isa practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by 
teachers who are specialists in their respective lines. All teachers of 
Primary and Intermediate grades in village and city schools should have it. A large proportion of 
teachers in rural schools also need just such a journal in order to dosuccessful work among the 
little ones in their school. It contains Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Mane 
ual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, 
[Motion Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to Speak. No other school 
magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. Profusely illustrated, 
with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Blackboard De- 
signs, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 





The Publishers of the ‘‘Pathfinder’’ comment on the 
book ‘“‘PRACTICAL SELECTIONS” as follows: 


“The F. A. Owen Publishing Company of Dansville, N. Y., has hit 
upon the happy thought of publishing in the form of a beautiful cloth-bound 
book of 320 pages, under the name of ‘Practical Selections,’’ a splendid 
compilation of material of every sort useful in school work. This material 
has been gathered from the files of the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
It therefore is pure cream—the best of the best. 
book is‘a mine of good things; it is crammed as full of helpful ideas and 
material as an egg is of meat. There are suggestions and articles on methods 
of teaching various subjects which teachers commonly find difficult; nature 
study hints, blackboard drawings, material for “‘busy work’’ and for holiday 
celebrations and other entertainments, numerous ‘‘pieces to speak,”’ etc., 
etc., all made clear by numerous illustrations.” 








Events paper published. 


tion as listed above. 














The 





Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. 





After the present edition of 20,000 copies ~ 
Practical Selections is exhausted no more free copies 
will be given. 
been given to those subscribing to Norma Iy- 
srructor and Primary PLans—over 20,000 copies 
being distributed during the month of September 
alone. 
“First come, first served.” 

Remember, the book is free to every person 
subscribing for or renewing subscriptions to either 
Normat Insrrucror or Primary Pians, singly, both 
in combination or in any other combination. 





Kither Norma! Instructor ($1.25) cr Primary Plans Sse! with any one of the dollar books or publications listed on this page 
our $3.70. Any two of the $1.00 books or publications $1.60; 


The Pathfinder is a Weekly News Review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and 

has many advantages, because of location, over any other Current 
It is issued every week and in addition to covering the world’s current 
history, it provides special articles on subjects of a general nature. THE PATHFINDER is almost 
as well known in the educational field as NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS, Its entire 
circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combina- 


It is general in its 
scope and wecan recommend it as one of the best and 


most helpful educational magazines published. It isin no sense confined to the Southern field either 
in contents or circulation. $1.00 a yearor in combination as above. 





Since June Ist 62,000 copies have 


While the present supply lasts it will be 
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Quickly Dispels 
Stomach Distress 


Whatever the Trouble, it Disappears 
in Five Minutes After Taking a 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablet 


All of the unpleasant sensations at- | 


tendant upon eating too heartily are al- 
most instantly relieved by a Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablet. 





Heaviness of the Stomach from Undiges: od 
Food Quickly Relieved, by a 
Stuarts Dyspepsia Tablet 

When you take food into a stomach 
that is tired and over-taxed, the gastric 
juices do not form fast enough to digest 
it properly, So the food becomes sour 
and at once begins to throw off gases. 
Your stomach becomes inflated just as 
surely as if you attached a toy balloon to 
agas jet. Then the gases and foul odors 
issue forth and pollute your breath. 
Your tongue quickly becomes coated and 
you can taste the foulness that is within 
you. 

Now all this condition is changed al- 
most instantly by a Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablet. This little digester gets busy at 
once—supplies all the digestive elements 
that were lacking—digests the food in a 
jiffy and sweetens and refreshes the mu- 
cous lining of the stomach and bowels 
and restores peace an content. 

One grain of a single ingredient in 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
3,000 grains of food, This saves your 
stomach and gives it the rest it needs. 
All muscles require occasional rest if 
they are ever over-taxed. The stomach 
is no exception to this rule, 

Try a box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- | 
lets and you will wonder how you ever | 
got along without them. They are sold 





at 50 cents by all druggists everywhere. | 
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This Paney Ladies Lander 
chict, The Alma, has the four 
eorners alike and will be for- 
warded you prepaid for 25 cents 
each, 1918 Bulletin: of other 
handkerchief specialties now 
ready. 

WIG SALES CO., 
1547 Breadway, N. Y. 


SSC 























FOR BATHING AND 
FRESHEN 


Is 

indispensable. To weak 

and inflamed eyes and granulated 

lids It gives alMost instant relief 

25¢SOLD EVERYWHERE. BOOKLET FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 

165-9 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Shaw’s National Question Book. A 
masterly work of review, for teachers or student. 
Questions and answers systematically and scien- 
“ically cover every phase and topic of common 
and high school branches. 468 pages, cloth 
bound. $1.87 post paid. Write for liberal terms 
and territory. 
The A. S. BARNES CO. 

Room 522 N, 381 Fourth Ave., © New York 


POEM 








wanted, Cash for good talent. Send MSS. 


to INLAND MUSIC HOUSE, CHICAGO 













after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY ort or azo 
Of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive ourlatest 
fart catal illustrating every kind y 








and ma 
ONE CEN is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you id by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. phan wi ." a it now 
TIRES, re Brake, rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Law in Its Relation to the 
Teacher 
(Continued from page 12) 


against the attendance of pupils upon 

| social gatherings during the school term? 
| The Missouri court, we know, held such 
jan edict bad (27 Am. Rep. 343). Cer- 
tainly the law could excuse a child from 
home study, if it should prove detrimen- 
tal to his health, Until there are a 
greater number of American decisions on 
this subject; a cautious teacher, in the 
absence of statutory authority, will re- 
frain from inflicting serious punishment 
upon a child who neglects home study 
under the direction of his parents. 


May the Parent Select His Child’s 
Studies ? 

In the absence of parental interference 
it is the positive duty of the child to tol- 
| low the course of study prescribed by the 
; school authorities. It is undoubtedly 
| within the power of the state legislature 

to take away the right of the parent to 

direct his child’s education in the public 
| schools just as it has occasionally taken 
away the right of the parent to enjoy his 
child’s services by the compulsory school 
| law. However, in the absence of statute, 
' there is conflict among the authorities as 
' to the right of the teacher to suspend or 
expel or otherwise punish a child, for 
not following the prescribed course of 
study where the parent interferes and re- 
quests that his child be excused from 
certain studies. The greater number of 
cases denies the right to punish under 
such circumstances (note 41, L. R. A. 
593). The Illinois court has said: 
‘* Whether fortunate or unfortunate to the 
pupil, it is for the parent, or the trus- 
tees, to direct the branches of education 
he shall pursue, so far as they are taught 
and he is qualified to pursue them in 
the high school.’? (29 Am Rep. 55.) 
Likewise the Wisconsin court, while as- 
serting that it did not propose to throw 
any obstacle in the way of the perform- 





authorities, declared: ‘‘ But these powers 
and duties can b~ well performed without 
denying to the parent all right to control 
the education of his children.’’ (17 Am. 
Rep. 47.) In contrast with the decision 
of a number of courts holding arbitrary 





| and unreasonable a rule requiring a child 
| fo pursue a study against the request of 


the parent, we have the emphatic decla- 
ration of the New Hampshire court that 
| ‘‘the power of each parent to decide what 
i studies the scholar shall pursue and what 
exercise he shall perform would be a 


power of disorganizing the school and | 


rendering it substantially useless.’’ (59 
N. H. 473.) The courts of Indiana, 
Ohio and Vermont also have denied to 
| the parent the legal right to direct his 
child’s course of study. 
The writer believes, inasmucli as the 
common law imposed no legal duty upon 
| the parent to educate his child, that any 
law restricting the control of the parent 
over his child should be strictly con- 
| strued. In sucit matters each case should 
| be decided according to its individual 
circumstances. In the absence of a com- 
pulsory school law, the parent has thie 
leval right to prevent the child studying 
any of the school branches. Why, then, 
has he not the right to prevent the child 
studying some of tiem? Certainly, many 


ted without substantially affecting the 
child’s capacity to master other studies. 
Whenever the parent insists upon his 
child's pursuing certain studies only, 
there is no adequate reason to justify ex- 
cluding the child from any classes that 
he can attend with profit to himself and 
without detriment to others. He hardly 
is a far-sighted teacher who wouid deny 
a child instruction in a// branches, be- 
cause perchance his father would deny 
him instruction in some of them. Insist- 
ence upon the right of the teacher to 
control 47s school should not overlook the 


ance of the proper duties of the school | by bacteria, 


subjects of the curriculum may be omit- | 


right of the parent to control his child. 
The latter right is peramount, unless the 
Interests of the school will be direcé/y, 
not remotely, injured by its exercise, 
Itissubmitted that in many instances the 
parent’s control inflicts no dirceé injury 
upon the school. To make the judgment 
of the school authorities conclusive 
this matter is a denial of the rigit of 
parental authority; no sig/hé is grounded 
upon the mere discretion of another. 


The Country School Teacher 
as Public Health Educator 


The country school teacher should be a 
public health educator, according to Dr. 
Charles K. North, of New York City, 
author of an article on ‘‘Sanitation in 


United States Bureau of Education. As 
the natural intellectual leader of his 
community, the rural teacher, he main- 
tains, can do for public health in the 
country what the medical inspector and 


school nurses are doing in the city— 
point the way to clcan living. More 
teaching of physiology is not what is 


needed. Physiology may satisfy the cu- 
riosity of children as to their internal 
organs, but 1t does not protect them in 
any way against tuberculosis from con- 
taminated milk or typhoid from impure 
water. The rising generation has a rigiit 
to be instructed in the first principles of 
sanitary science. 

Far from being too difficult to teach in 
the elementary school, the subject of 
public health can be made both under- 
standable and interesting. Suclia simple 


operation as washing the hands, for in- 
stance, becomes attractive when studied 
with reference to bacteria. ‘' Personal 


cleanliness, purity of food and of drinks, 
the nature of disease, and the method of 
transference, are all things which can be 
expressed in the simplest terms and made 
clear to the understanding of children,’’ 
asserts Dr. North. ‘‘Milk, its value asa 
food, the fact that it is highly appreciated 
and that it therefore 
necessary to protect it against them— 
these are not too difficult for the child.’ 

Dr. North emphasizes the need of 
special training in this subject for school 
teachers. He believes that normal 
schools and teachers’ colleyes should 
have regular courses in pubiic health, so 
that the country school teacher may be 
armed with the essential facts of sanitary 
science. Remarkable results may be ex- 
pected to follow adequate public health 
work by rural school teachers. It is es- 
timated that if effective sanitation were 
| enforced the present average of forty-five 





1s 





| years for human life would be prolonged 
to sixty. ‘In rural communities an- 
nually 400,000 persons dic and about 
2,000,000 others are seriously ill from in- 
fectious diseases. If only one-half of 


eliminated, it means that an immense 
field of useful work lies at the hand of 
the country school teacher who will be- 
come a public-health educator, and will 
| instruct the children and the mothers and 





fathers how to prevent the transference of | 


| poisonous bacteria from those who carry 
them to those who do not.’’ 


in | 


Rural Communities,’ just issued by the | 


these deaths and cases of sickness can be | 
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Brings fi AEE 
PHILIPSBORN'S 


Sprins fashion Guide 


Bigger, Better, More Beautiful 
Than Ever Before! 
One-quarter again as large as our last 
Spring Book, its illustrations present to 
you, like the show windows of a mammoth 
Fashion display, the worid’s choicest pro- 
ductions for the adornment of womanxine 
Every Page A Revelation 
Just think—160 pages containing overa 
thousand new, charming styles in every- 
thing for feminine wear, at prices that will 
amuze the shrewdest and most economical 

shoppers. 

Our Catalog of a Thousand Bargains 
Contains: Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses~ $1.98 and 

up. Ladies’ Waists—49%c and up. Ladies’ and Misses* 

Cloth and Wash Skirts— $1.50 and up Smartly 

Tailored Suits—$8.98 and up and great valuesin 

all other departments, 



























~ are our Corset, Apron, 
Added Features Boys’ Suite and Intanes? 
Dress Departments, which offer exceptional 
money saving Opportunities, 
This Book absolutely FREE. 
for Style Book No, 318 
Send $1.00. State your bust measure, (all sizes 
32 to 44) and we willsend you the handsome new 
waist shown above, A value taken at random 
from our Catalog. 


PHILIP SBORN 


Piic 







Simply ask 








WO 0O 


212-214 W ADAMS ST. ¢ 





HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES, 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educa- 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Microscopes, Magnifiers, Dissecting Instruments, 
Weights& Measures, Belances, Rules, 
Protractors, Color APPARATUS Wheels and Dises, 
Thermometers, Baro meters, Hygromet 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Vipes, Marnets, Batteries, 
| Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemical 
Glassware, ete., by sending for our illustrated Cat- 
alogue containing over 1.400 articles for school use, 

CHICAGO APYARATUS Company, CrucaGco, ILL. 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs,and Petticoats. Make 
£10.00 to $31.00 weekly. Best Line—lowest price - 
sold through agents only, , No money requires New 

Fall Patterns now read voles and case free 
| Standard Dress Goods Co, P, Binghamton, N. Y¥ 
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These three branches of study taught 


own and occupy exclusively t 


and R, R Train Despatcher’s 
representing an investmentot 
while learning, Correspondence courses if desired, 
and Testimonials, : 
Dodge’s Telegraph, Railway & Wireless Institute 





EARN TELEGRAPH 


(Wire and Wireless) and Station Agency Work 


and comprehensive manner than by any other school in America. 
have graduated more successful students—secured them better posi- 
tions at more pay than any other institution. 


Easy, Interesting Work—Good Wages—Excellent Future 
Greatest demand for Agents and Operators in 25 years; big demand for Wireless Operators also. 


Railroad. Wireless and Telegraph Officials endorse us and employ our graduates, 
inzs devoted to telegraph instruction, 
Low Tuition—which will be refunded if position is not secured when qualified, 


Write me today personally, for FRIck Illustrated Catalog 
GEO. M. DODGE, President 






in a more thorough, complete 
We 


Kstablished 38 years, Send 


Today 
for 
‘ve Ml FREE 
mo othe large and moet modere Sul Manag 
Wires and Complete Wireless Station, all Now ! 


Expert Teachers, 
Living expenses 


more than 825,000.00, 
may be corner 


" High St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Rifle, Send us the $2. 





Jou cannot dispose of, 


This famous Sterling Air Rifle is 

not atoy, but a firmly constructed, 
oots accurately and with 
igh-grade steel. Stock of highly 
ce or shooting smal! game, More fun than w 


fast selling art pictures to distribute on a special 25c offer. 
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jon comms Gapeeea ‘Send us $2 and Rifle will be sent at once, 
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force. 32 inches 
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will send you 8 sets of our 
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#4 free this fine 32 inch powerful 
COSTS YOU NOTHING 
BITsZ, 
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Complete Visible Writing 


This is the great distinctive feature of the Model 10 





YI 
Complete Visible Writing means not only that the writing itself is visible, 
but that the operating machinery which produces the writing is also visible. 
Above all, it means that the keyboard is completely visible. 
Why? Because it is the only typewriter having a key for every char- 
acter—hence the character printed by each key is always the same. 
This distinctive feature has won for the Smith Premier Typewriter a vast 


army of loyal users. 


Smith Premier Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Allow Me to De- As Manager of the 
velop Your Photo Art Department of the 


. F. A. Owen Publishing 
Plates and Films Eiisensieytliewe, aiiian 


the past year been giving special attention to 

The development of plates and films. 

Making prints from them. 

Making Photographic Post Cards from any subject by 

reproducing from original photos. 
Reproducing Photographs from any original. 
A very large number send their orders to me regularlyyand. 

it is a pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities 
enable me to fill all orders promptly and to the entire satis-. 


faction of our customers. 
PRICES FOR DEVELOPING. 

















PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED 











Films , Our Art Department has reproduced photogtaphs 
52x38 orsmaller..... ...§ .10 formore than one hundred thousand customers. 
12 cxpanates ( haahnses selena $1) We guarantee reproductions to be as good as the 
6 EXPOBUTES 24X41 cessessesseeenn. “" "13 photograph which you send. We return the 
12 exposures 2!{X412...-.ccccscccs. 25 Original in as good condition as when received. 
6 EXPOSUTES 314X414 OF BIGX3Gareeevsererreresneererees 15 PRICES 
12 exposures 314x404 or 314x374 pcmabenssacentexcbeinie 25 Folder Mounts, 2°,x67{ inches, with oval photo 
BS vo Ln ah meh > ROE m4 inserted 114x214 inches $1.25 per doz. postpaid. 
G OXPOSUTES BXTevewerrwnrceescccccccncn, 30 _ Folder Mounts, 324x014 inches, with photo in- 
Plates serted 2%4x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. 
OE IR ask cocchdeca le npoubcsbosbbackibbuaieeesions $ .45 One freesample, to show mount and quality of 
5X7 Per DOZEN. cvessesssessessseesseeses seesssessesssessseeeee 7 Work, Sent on request. Mention Folder Mounts. 
6Y4XB8Y%, Per DOZEN. cccrrserereesereeses seseseesees vee ve 1.25 We have a wide assortment of card mounts, Full 
Film Packs information, price list, etc. on request. 
214X814 Per DOZEN ..rerersssrerseesesesessserere $ .40 Note. Many of our customers orderasmallnum- 
314x414, 34x54 and 4x5 Per DOZEN.......-.s00e0 50 ber of photographs from local photographer, send 
BEY EAGT EPC sss csreseccsceseescosscecescoressvonsscossesonponn + ‘7 One to us and get any number desired at less than 


PRICES FOR PRINTING 


Azo Prints Unmounted 
24x34 or smaller........ er ersccssreosecoeeg o02 CACH 





24x44, 34x44, or BUK3 i nscnss ene oe seeseecceees ol 03 each 
4X5, BUG X5bo.-e0e0s -04 each 
5x7 07 each 





half price. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 
We make a specialty of making Photographic 
Post Cards—reproducing them from a photo- 
graph or film. Price 50c perdoz, Special rates 
on large orders. 


Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable, 
and all work is guaranteed. Address all orders and inquiries 
CLYDE HULBURT, Manager Art Dept., 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 





Elementary Agriculture 


(Continued from page 13) 


sixty experiments performed by the chil- 
dren with home-made apparatus. 

Each of the fourteen scliools was repre- 
sented by one or two pupilsin the literary 
exercises held in connection with the ex- 
hibit. We had two speakers from the 
State Department of Agriculture to de- 
liver addresses on Agricultural Education. 
During the four years, from 1907 until 
I9II, as the result of Agricultural in- 
struction, and improvements in methods 
of instruction in all the school subjects, 
brought about by an organization of good 
teachers working harmoniously with 
their superintendent, the school attend- 
ance increased from sixty-eight per cent 
to ninety-four per cent of the average 
daily attendance upon the monthly en- 
rollment. There were less than one-tenth 
as many tardy marks, and more interest 
was manifested by the parents. 

The influence of Agricultural instruc- 
tion, emphasized by the annual exhibit, 
had a marked effect upon the future 
plans of the children. For example, 


| when this work was first begun, the ques- 


tion, ‘‘How many of you expect to re- 
main upon farms and become farmers?’’ 
was asked of all the pupils above the 
fourth grade in the township, and fifteen 
per cent said they intended to remain on 
farms. After four years of instruction in 
Agriculture and Manual Training, the 
same question was asked of the same 
pupils, and eighty-five per cent said they 
expected to remain on tarms, thus prov- 
ing the sentiment in favor of the farm 
just the reverse. 

Three years later other townships and 
villages in the county took up the ex- 
hibit idea, thus enabling us to unite all 
the townships and villages in the county 
into what was afterwards called a County 
School Exhibit. This County School Ex- 
hibit is held annually at the County 
Fair. The advantages of a County School 
Exhibit held at a County Fair are as 
follows:—1. The people of the entire 
county see the work of all parts of the 
county, 2. It has a tendency to elevate 
the moral standard of the fair. 3. Chil- 
dren’s Day is celebrated by all schools at 
the County Fair and a good social time 
is enjoyed. 4. People that never visit 
schools go to the Fair and thus all see 
what work is being taught in the schools. 
5. It producesa better school sentiment. 6. 
Children and teachers of all schools 
see the work of other schools and get 
many new ideas and plans for carrying 
out theic school work. 7. A large num- 
ber of good books are annually distrib- 
uted by the Fair Board among the 
schools, as premiums on the school work. 

Where county exhibits are held, strict 
rules and regulations covering all points 
should be adopted by the County Board 
having control of the exhibit. 

In the past few years many counties in 
Ohio have established the County School 
Exhibit, and the past year the State 
Board of Agriculture inaugurated the 
State School Exhibit. Several counties 
made displays at the State Fair School 
Exhibit at the capital during the last 
State Fair. Three thousand dollars were 
offered in cash prizes for work exhibited 
at the last State Fair. 

Special attention and special prizes 
were offered on the besi agricultural 
displays from each of the four agricul- 
tural districts as well as from each county 
in the state. A sweepstake prize of one 
hundred dollars was given to the county 
making the best agricultural exhibit, and 
cash prizes were given on the individual 
entries of which each county exhibit was 
composed, 

Ohio now has over eight hundred high 
schools and more than ten thousand ele- 
mentary schools teaching Agriculture. 
It is conceded by most educators that the 
annual exhibit of school work, as well as 
the products cultivated by the children, 
has done mucli to promote the successful 
teaching of the subject and aided in se- 
curing the passage of the law making the 
teaching of Agriculture mandatory in all 
the public schools outside of city dis- 
tricts. 

Note:—Teachers.can secure detailed infor:na- 
tion on how to conduct a local township or 
county agricultural exhibit by securing ‘‘Agricul- 
ture in the Public Schools.” March Brothers, 
Lebanon, Ohio, 153 pages. Price 35 cents. 


Do your best in every emergency and 
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BE A NURSE 


WHY 
NOT 







, f you wish to become an up-to-date 
4 nurse and earn $12 to a week, we 
offer you advantages not given by any 
other school; the oldest school; lowest 
cost; home study: five courses from which 
to choose: you start any times exper. 
, ieneed instructors; diploma recognized 
by best doctors. NO MORE STUDENTS ENROLLED THAN 
CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED, Beginners, Practical nurses 
and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to the 
best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, 
sent free. Chicago School of Nursing, 1251, 21£. VanBuren St., Chicago, 












Catalog of Professional and Amateur 


Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Minstre} 
Jokes, Recitations, Make-up Goods,etc, 
sentfree. DICK & FITZGERALD 


29 Ann Street, New York. 


Getting Gray? 


How Your Hair May Be Dark. 
ened and Kept So. 


FREE DOLLAR BOX 


Gray hair is believed by most people to 
be evidence of weakening in physical and 
mental power. 

Those who have gray hair and must rely 
upon employers and others, are often 
compelled to meet a secret psychological 
opposition. 

Predjudice Against Gray Hair. 

The gray-haired person soon realizes that 
younger-appearing men are chosen for posi- 
tions, although he may know some thus 
favored who are really older than he is, 

Among women, doesn’t the one who pos- 
sesses hair of natural dark or dark-brown 
shade (rather than gray white or bleached), 
meet with the highest favor ? 

As a matter of fact, gray or white hair 
usually has nothing whatever to do with the 
loss of physical or mental vitality. It is 
caused by a disorder of the pigmentary 
glands in the hair follicles, due to such 
causes as a shock, fever, tight-fitting hats, 
neglect of the hair, etc. 

Don’t Paint your Hair. 

Most gray-haired persons make the mis- 
take of relying upon what are commonly 
sold as instantaneous hair stains, dyes, etc. 
It would be quite as sensible to use ink or 
stove polish, for these cheap, nasty dyes 
deceive no-body but those who use them. 

Restoration of Hair Color. 


At last what we are confident is the best 
hair darkening method has been evolved, 
which has as its object, restoring the hair toa 
natural shade of youthful days, and develop- 
ing luxuriant, silky, strong, beautiful growth. 

It is aimed that the hair roots and glands 
are reached scientifically, so the best possible 
results are obtained. This new Method is 
directed at causing the hair to darken grad- 
ually, so that the appearance is that of 
improving health and vigor. 

Box and Book Free. 


An illustrated, very interesting book will 
be sent absolutely free. It has information 
about restorating men’s and women’s hair 
to natural color, over coming baldness, last- 
ing removal of dandruff, how to stop hait 
from falling out, etc. 

It will be sent postpaid, in plain wrapper, 
by Koskott Laboratory, 1269 Broadway, 
825 D, New York., with a dollar size of 
Koskott No. 1, out of Koskott ‘Triplex 
Treatment, if you return (or copy) Coupon 
below. Do not delay if you want to save 
your hair, grow new hair or restore color. 


FREE $1.00 
COUPON 


This Coupon, when returned 
with 10 cents (silver or stamps) 
to Koskott Laboratory, — 1269 
Broadway, 825 D, New York, N. 
Y., entitles sender to our Big 
Book, entitled, ‘Perfect Hair,” 
and a $1.00 Box out of the guar- 
anteed Koskott Triplex Treatment. 























don’t waste time worrying over results. 








— 
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Answers to Queries 


(Continued from page 43) 


not then ‘‘post o’er land and ocean with- 
out rest’? to do God’s bidding; yet one 
can still serve Him merely by patient 
waiting, for ‘‘God doth not need either 
man’s work or hits own gifts.’’ Those 
“who best bear His mild yoke, they serve 
Him best.’’ 

1 What was General 
jan?” 2. Who was the first great Speaker of 
the House, and why so considered? 3. Who were 
the chief men of James Buchanan’s cabinet? 4. 
When was the first National convention, and by 
which party held ?—Delaware Subscriber. 

1, That name might have been given 
to Scott's method in the Mexican War, 
put in fact it was applied to his plans in 
the Civil War, when it was decided very 
early to ‘‘crush out the rebellion,’’ ana- 
conda fashion, the navy to be the ‘‘ main 
instrument in the crushing process,’’ by 
means of a great commercial blockade. 
2, Henry Clay; ‘‘not only because he 
represented a new, virile element in the 
party and came from a new, energetic 
section of the country, but also because 
he was the first Speaker to make use of 
his position materially to influence leg- 
jslation.’’ 3. Lewis Cass of Michigan, 
Secretary of State; Howell Cobb of Geor- 
gia, Secretray of the Treasury; John B. 
Flovd otf Virginia, Secretary of War; 
Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania, At- 
torney-General, 4. In 1831, when the 
Anti-Masonic party held a national con- 
vention and nominated William Wirt for 
the presidency. This method was then 
followed by the other parties. 

1, When and why was the Loco-foco party so 
named? 2. Hxplain the term “carpet-bag gov- 
ernments.’’—Subscriber, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 

1. This was a name once given toa 
faction among the Democrats. The term 
“Locofoco”’ was first applied in 1834 to 
a portion of that party because, at a 
meeting in Tammany flall, New York, 
in which there was great difference of 
opinion, the chairman left his seat and 
lights were put out for the purpose of 
dissolving the meeting. Those opposed 
toadjcurnment then produced ‘‘loco-foco 
matches’? (which had recently been in- 
vented), rekindled the lights, continued 
the meeting, and accomplished the object 
which it had been called for. 2. Dur- 
ing the Reconstruction period, the more 
inluential men of the South, being kept 
out of office by congressional policy, he- 
cause they had taken part in the war, the 
control of the conventions and legislature 
in the Southern States was left to the 
ignorant whites and the negroes, neces:a- 
nly unfitted for that task. Then men from 
neighboring States, taking advantage of 
the situation, rushed in to make them- 





Scott’s “Anaconda | 








selves political leaders and gain contro] | 


over the State governments. They were 
called ‘*carpet-baggers,’’ because only 
transient residents of the States they in- 
vaded, and the carpet-bag governments 
they instituted were usually incompetent 
and corrupt, as well as of short duration. 

Please parse “what” in the following sentence: 
The peacock struts about, saying. ““Whata fine 
tail lhave!’—Oklahoma Subscriber. 

Itmay be parsed as an adverb of de- 
gree, modifying the adjective ‘‘fine,’’ 
and emphasizing the degree of fineness. 
(Note. —In the examples, ‘' What a piece 
of work is man,’? ‘‘What a riddle of 
absurdity,’? and others similar, ‘what’? 
8 used in an adjective sense to modify 
the nouns, as ‘‘ piece’’ and ‘‘riddle.’}) 

Please tell through the Normal Instructor col- 
imns how to diagram “Under the spreading 
thestuut tree the village smithy stands,’’—K,, 
Carneiro, Kansas, 

Use the diagram form that you are 
accustomed to use for subject ‘‘smithy’’ 
amd its modifiers ‘‘the’’ and ‘‘ village ;’’ 
nd for predicate verb ‘‘stands,’? with 
is phrase modifier ‘‘under the spreading 
thestnut tree.’’ The preposition ‘‘un- 
der’? is leader of phrase, and ‘‘tree,’’ its 
object, is principal ,word of phrase; 

the,’? spreading,’’ and ‘‘chestnut’’ are 
modifiers of ‘‘tree’’) or, if preferred, 

chestnut-tree’’ way be treated as a com- 

Pound noun, and the two other words its 
odifiers, 


Did the Indians whom Columbus took to Spain 
'ethere, or what became of them?—A Subscrib- 
,Elkton, Md. 

This question was partly answered in 
he December Normal Insructor, but now 
the auswer can be made more complete. 
i's stated in Irving’s ‘‘Life of Colum- 
Ws" that those Indians were all taken 
le again to their islands, except one 
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who remained as attendant to the young 
Prince of Spain. This is the one, evi- 
dently, who died in Spain. 

Is Sitka or Jnneau the capital of Alaska ?—Sub- 
seriber, Calif. 


Juneau, Changed from Sitka in 1908. 
Forestry in the Schools. of 
New York 
. The New York State College of For- 


estry at Syracuse University has sent a j 


letter to the Principals of all the High 
and Preparatory Schools of the State, 
offering to vive illustrated lectures and 
demonstrations upon Forestry before the 
schools, so that every child in the State 
may understand what Forestry is and may 
learn to love the trees and forests. It is 
planned to take up this work with the 
schools of the State by counties, and thus 
offer these lectures and demonstrations 
at no cost to the schools, except that the 
schools will furnish a meeting- place and 
give the lectures thorough advertising in 
the community. Besides an illustrated 
lecture in the evening, the lecturer from 
tiie College will speak before the school 
once or twice during the day. It is 
planned to make these talks not only in- 
teresting and attractive but very practical, 
discussing such questions as where our 
forests came from, what their value is to 
the state in protecting the game and con- 
serving waterand soil, and how they may 
be made a great recreation-place of all 
the people. With these general discus- 
sions there will be given very practical 
talks with denronstrations as to the im- 
provement of the wornout woodlot, plant- 
ing the waste portions of the farm with 
trees and the treatment of farm timbers 
to prevent decay. 

During the spring months the College 
will send out a lecturer to give practical 
demonstrations of tree planting. These 
demonstrations will take place about the 
time of the annual Arbor Day, and be- 
sides the planting of a few shace trees by 
the children, each school interested will 
be urged to plant a thousand or two small 
seedlings on some bit of waste land. 
The Conservation Commission of the 
State, which is doing a yreat work in the 
protection of the forests of the Catskills 
and Adirondacks and in the growing of 
tree seedlings for sale to the people, 
offers to the schools a thousand or two of 
sinall trees ready for planting, at cost and 
transportation, Some land owner in the 
community should be glad to have a hill- 


(side or barren ridge planted with these 


trees. 


The School Janitor 


‘*Next to the principal, the most im- 
portant man ina school system today is 
the janitor,’’ says Dr. I. B. Dressler ot 
the United States Kducation Bureau, in 
discussing the subject of health in the 
schoolroom, Aside from the janitor’s 
great importance when the health of the 
children is taken into consideration, he 
could, for instance, save from one-third 
to one-half of the coal bill, if he were 
taught to stoke properly. Dr. Dressler 
called attention to the fact that man is a 
fresh-air animal, because of the way lhe 


| lived in the early history of the race. 
| Any system of ventilation is imperfect 





that does not supply an atmosphere ap- 
proximately the same as that out of doors, 
All gravity systems of ventilation fail in 
warm weather. In cold weather the air 
of many schoolrooms is dryer than desert 
air. For this reason special arrangements 
are necessasry to supply moisture and a 
simple method of doing so was described. 











School Credit for Home Duties 


How teachers in Oregon bring school 
and home closer together by giving school 
credit for industrial work at home is told 
with compelling interest by Hon. L. R. 
Alderman, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Oregon, in a pamphlet 
which the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation is sending free at the request of 
teachers. 

Building fires; milking a cow; clean- 
ing the barn; splitting and carrying in 
wood ; turning cream separator; cleaning 
house; gathering eggs; feeding farm 
animals; churning butter; preparing 
breakfast ; sweeping and scrubbing floors; 
dusting furniture; making beds; sewing, 
washing and ironing the child’s own 
clothes; bathing; arriving at school with 
clean hands and face and with hair 
combed; practicing music lesson; going 
to bed by. 9 o’clock every night; bathing 
and dressing the baby; sleeping with 
window boards in bedroom,—these are a 
few of the duties for which the teacher 
at Spring Valley, Oregon, allows credit 
in connection. with regular school work. 
The work is definitely measured and al- 
lowed for. The child desiring credit for 
home tasks brings to school a slip signed 
by the parent testifying to what has been 
done ; ten per cent is added to the final 
examination results of all pupils (except 
eighth graders) who enter and continue in 
the voluntary contest to see which can 
obtain the most of such credits; a certain 
number of accumulated credits entitles 
the pupil to a holiday, at the discretion 
of the teacher; and in this one school, at 
least, cash rewards are given to pupils 


making the best record in- accredited 
home tasks, 
The experiment was so successful in 


Spring Valley that it attracted the atten- 
tion of the county superintendents of the 
state, who this year made a special trip 
in a body to observe the results of the 
home-credit plan in this school, and then 
advocated the idea everywhere. Already 
schoolsin other localities have tricd the 
plan with success, modifying the details 
in accordance with local needs, but al- 
ways retaining the central principle of 
home and school co-operation, 





Observers of the work that is done in | 
Oregon agree that the effect both on | 


school 
good. The children take more pride in 
their homes; give eager assistance in the 
household to the frequently overworked 
mothers; live cleaner, healthier lives 
than before; yet they by no means neg- 
lect their school work in their awakened 
zeal for home interests. Indeed, the 
evidence seems to be that the habits of 
industry and cleanliness thus encouraged 
in respect to duties in the home are not 
ouly reflected in the pride they take in 
sanitary school surroundings, but also in 
increased ability in studies, yreater wil- 
lingness to do the lessons, and a:higher 
deyvree of accuracy in all the activities 
both of home and school, 


There is nothing so’ laborious as not to 
labor. Blessed ishe who devotes his life 
to great and noble ends, and who torms 
his well-considcred plans with deliberate 
wisdom.—.S/. slagusline. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in yourown Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Gui- 
tar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or 
Cello, (ne lesson weekly, Beginners or advanced 
pupils, Your only expense is for postage and music, 
Which averages about 2 cents a day. Established 180s, 
Thousands of pupils alloverthe world write. “Wish 
Thad known of vou before, Booklet and free tuition 
offersent tree, Address U.S. SCHOOL OF MIUSLE, 
Box 23., 225 Filth Ave., New York City. 
Justruments supplied when needed, Cash or Credit 














Buy Entertainments 
From ‘‘The House That Helps” 


A live, reliable concern which gives prompt 
attention to your order for PLAYS, CANTATAS, 
ACTION SONGS, DRILLS, etc., for all occasions. 

Send today for Free Catalog. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. 








and home has been unfailingly | 


| BECOME INDEPENDENT 











We Save You 
$128 to $222 


Take Your Own 
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Let 


Time To Pay Ussend 
ie Interest— A Ay 3 
oo Collect- you at our ex- 
s pense, We pay 
thefreight. You pay 


nothing down, Try it 

, for 30 days. If we canno 
: petiety you with the piano, we 
will the freight for its return, 


Take 3 years time to y if satisfied. 


eed&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World's Columbian Exposition they won tha 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artisticquality at a 
price much lower than your ras 



















& SON 





dealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior instrument. 

Big Book Free | 

Clip coupon below. It willse- 

cure for you our Special 


Proposition and Prices; allin on = 
handsomest colored illus- REED & SONS 
trated catalog sent free, P'ANO MPG. CO. 
A 2c stamp will save Dept. S73 Cor. Jackson Blvd, 
you dealer aan and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Fill In Send me your big Free Book 


and Piano Offers, 
oupon 
a ¢ ae 


Today Street.... 


Be cisccecvascas Comnty. .occcccecd State,. 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 








Suitable Entertainments for 
Grammar and High School Pupils 
“Rival Debating Clubs” (°\:"j3,22" 2": 
“Their Lordships” § opmedy for boys and irle. 
“Seeing Uncle Jack” j,.6 7 nit 8S: 
“The Rural Telephone” Jiore'sgy for ee. 
Address, Play Dept., J. Pischer & Bro., New York 
Eighth St., and Pourth Ave, (Bible House) 





and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Kn 

graving and Optics, In possession of this knowledge 

vou can earn a large salary, Write lorour new Cata 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, [0, 


LEARN AT HOME 


Bookkeeping Salesmanship Shorthand 
, ** Brown's ia the largest and MOST KLCCESSPUL system of 
Chicago Tribune 














private commercial sehools in the world 
Kach course complete— Diplomas, Terms,cash 
or payments. We place our graduates, Write 
for FREE Home Study Book of all particulars, 
Mention course that interests you most 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
500 Brown Bldg. Peoria, Ill. 












WATCH AND RING FREE 


Moving Pieture Machines, 
Bibles, Lace Curtains, Lock+ 
ets and Chains, Cameras, 
Bracelets, Dinner Sets, Sil- 
verware, Rifles, Violins, 
Accordions, ete., given for | 
selling hich grade Art and 
RELIGIOUS PICTURES 
at luceach. Famous wor f art 
as “Christ is Head 
,"? “Birth of Christ,” + 
Lord is My Shepherd,” “Paith 
Hope and Charity, ‘Guardian § 
Angel,” “Christ Blessing Little 



















Guard, 1 other beautiful plet- 
ures in natural colors, Orldlnate 
cost thousands of doliars, Nota 
trashy ploture {n the lot. Size 
12x16 ins You WI Sell Our 
Famous Pietures, Where You 
Failed to Sell Others, Send 
for 20 of our handsomest plotures, 
specially selected, and large ilust- 
ated premium list, You can sell q 
them in 1) minutes. Send ug $2, and premium will be sembat once. MONEY 
WAUK LY NOT SATISFIED. ALTON WATCH & MOSE. CO,, Dept.102, Chicago 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Send your hest. Don’t delay, A hit means thousands of 848, Orig. 
inal Pul’¢ Plans, 20th Century Advt'g. Methods, Beautiful Mhus 
trated Catalog Free, C, K, BRUTTING & ©O,, 103 Park Ave., N.Y. 


A MONEY PROPOSITION 


Represent me for half of the profits, Printed matter 
furnished tree, Particulars of my successful Mail Order 


Business on request. flazen A. Horton, Desh 644, Tekonsha, Mich 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


We publish acceptable manuscripts on liberal roy 
alty, Write today for free Booklet and Catalogue 


KELLOGG MUSIC CO0., Dept. A, 1431 Broadway, New York 


WANTE D: A MAN OR WOMAN allorspare 

iat pl * time ee information for 
us orkea me or travel. Experience not necessary, 
Nothing to sell. GOOD PAY. Send stamp for particulars. 
Address M.S.1 A, 555 L, Bidg,, Indianapolis Indiana, 

















Singers 
Use 


Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches to clear and 
strengthen the voice, 

Public speakers have 


depended upon “qs 74it' or 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 





CZ 


TY» 





for over half a century. 
and effective remedy willbe found unequaled 
for family use, for coughs, hoarseness, sore 
throat, bronchial and asthmatic troubles. 
Safe to use freely—contains no opiates or 
harmful drugs. 
Sold everywhere in boxes—never in bulk, 

Prices 25c, 50c and $1.00. Samples free on request. | 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 





7 PON FREE—4 
ra $ Sow sufferer from 


RHEUMATISM 


This coupon, when mailed to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., Dept. 297, Jackson, Mich., wil! 
bring you a $1 Pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
prepaid, TO TRY FREE, as explained below. 











If You Have 
Rheumatism Sign and Mail 
This Coupon Today 





EDE RICK DYER, Commenting Sec’y. 


My unbounded faith in Magic Foot Drafts is built 
on my record of results, If you could see the 
thousands of letters I get, telling of cures at every 
stage in the progress of this cruel torture called 
Rheumatism, cures of old chronics who have suf 
fered 20, 50 and even 40 years, as well as all the 
milder stages, you would lay aside your doubts, 
But I do not ask you to believe. I send you my 
Drafts to speak for themselves. Send my coupon 
today. You will a $1 pair of Drafts by return 
mail to try FRE Then, after trying, if you are 
fully satistied with the comfort they bring ou, 
—_ we If not, they cost you nothing. You 
ecide. an’t you 

see that I couldn’t ssa 
do this if my Drafts 
didn’t satisfy? 
Wouldn’t you mail 
a coupon to know 
for yourself when 1, 
knowing as I do, risk 
my dollar treatment on 
Magic Foot Draft Co. 
Mich, Send no money—only coupon, 


¢~ SCHOOL FLAG FREE 


5x8{t. Guaranteed Bunting Flag. 

30 BUTTON Sell at Ten 
ie a cols Cac, 
return the $3.00, and we will 
forward the Beautiful 
Bunting Flag postpaid, 





Address 
297 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, 
Do it now. 


your verdict? 









Everybody should 
be patriotic. 

fe) The Colin Supply Co. 

362 Pike St, Covington,Ky. 





WINSOR & NEWTON | 
RTISTS 
fA Mi ATERIALS 


Oils and WaterColors 
Brushes & Canvas 


Yr 
Catalogue 5 Cents. 


This convenient | 
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Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


| Editor's Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to aed forthe trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of As -ithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Kdson M, Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

NotE :—Correct solution of Problem 5 
of the October number of the Instructor. 
The analysis of the problem in that num- 
ber is correct but a mistake was made in 
copying results. 





Problem; On a note of $1200, dated April 16, 
stage ayable on demand, with interest at 4447, 
payments were made as follows : June 15, 1907, 


| $500; June 15, 1907, $200. What was due at settle- 
ment Se ptember 16, 1907 ? 
| Solution— 


From the date of note to time of first 
payment is 1 mo, and 29 days, 
Interest on $1200 for I mo, 29 days, at 


4% 0 $8.85. 
$1200 | $8.85—$500=-$708.85, new prin- 
cipal, 


From date of first payment to date of 
second payment is 3 days. 

Interest on $708.85, for 3 days, at 4%, 
$.266. 

$708 .85 
principal. 

From date of second payment to date of 
settlement is 2 mo, 28 days. 

Interest on $509.116, for 2 mo, 28 days, 
lat 4%’, $5.60. 

.. $509.116+$5.60=$514.716, 
due, as required, 

What will it cost to plaster the walls and ceil- 
ing of a room 36 ft., gin. long, 27 ft., Gin, wide 
and io ft,6in, high, at 21 cents per sq, yd.,if 28 
sq. yds, be allowed for doors and windows? 


Solution— 

(3634 +3034 +27 42+27%2) “10% = 1349. 
25, number of square feet in four walls of 
room. 

1349.25--9 

149.9—28= 
deductions, 

(3634 X27%4)+9=—112.3 sq. yds. nearly. 

121.94112.3=234.2, number of square 
yards to be paid for. 

234.2 $.21—$49.18, the cost, as re- 
quired, 


$.266 — $200 == $509.116, new 





amount 


149.9 sd. yds. 
121.9 sq. yds. in walls, after 


A jeweler sold 10 0z, 5 pwt.8 gr. of plated ware 
at the rate or $2,goperlb, How much did he re- 


ceive? 
Solution— 
10 ov. 5 pwt. 8 gr.—jjof a pound. 
ii K$2.40—$2.05, the cost, as required. 


If 4 men, working 8 hoursa day,can reapa 
field of grain of 20 acres in 8 days,in how many 
days can nine men, working Io hours a day, reap 
a held of 35 acres? 

Solution— 


Compounding causes and effects, we 
have, 
c Cc EK KE 
4/9 | 
4A, 20 | 35 
8] Io 
tnBak —4i!, the number of days, as 
required, 


B collected 60% of adebt, His charges were 


$9.00, What was the whole debt, if he charged 
140%) for collectiug? 

Solution— 

1%c=commission for collecting $1 of 
the debt. 

Then, 

g60--1'%4=640; .*. $640—amount col- 
lected. 


. 60% of the debt= $640. 

1 y, of the debt=$10. 6673. 

100 %of the debt=$1066%4, the amount 
of the debt, as required. 

257, of A’s money equals. 30% / of B’s money, and 
go. of B’s money equals 327% of C's money. How 
inuch money has each, if 357%) of C’s money is 
$252? 

Solution— 


357, of C’s money—$252. 


17, of C’s money—$7.20. 
327, of C’s money $230. 40, 
1007, of C’s money=$720. 

Then, 
40% of B’s money=$230.40. 

1% of B's money=$5.76. 
30% of B's money=$172.80. 
1007; of B’s money=$576. 


25% of A’s money=$172.80. 
100% of A’s money=4 x $172 .80=$691 .20, 
A quantity of sugar was sold at 10% gain. Ifit 
had cost $120 more, the same selling price would 
have entailed a loss of 10%. Find the cost of the 
sugar. 
Solution— 
Let 100% =actual cost of sugar. 
110% =the selling price. But, 
100% | $120=the supposed selling price. 


Then, 


10% of (100% + $120) =10%+$12, the 
supposed loss. 
(100 7, +-$120)— (10% +$12) — 90% + $108, 


selling price. 
.*. 110%. 90% +$108. 
20 ¥, =$108. 
100 % =5 X$108=$540, actual cost, as re- 
quired, 


Public Schools Should Save the 
Children 
(Continued from page 11) 


its wing should come all these other 
agencies, and there shouid be depart- 
ments devoted to health, recreations, 
occupations, working conditions, every- 
thing that has to do with the young life 
in its formative period. It should make 
shift, im cases necessary, to take charge 
of the mere baby by means of day nurs- 
eries, teach him his letters, train him in 
manners and morals, see to his health, 
give him a chance for the right kind of 
youthful amusement, help him choose 
his life-work, see that he gets the right 
start and that he is properly safeguarded 
in his work and his amusements until he 
reaches the age of discretion. 

A system of child welfare bureaus 
would work like a miniature republic 
within a republic. It would really bean 
efficient junior republic, with the over- 
seeing national bureau and the active 
local bureaus in the cities, helping the 
child and keeping him in sight and care 
from his babyhood up, until he grew old 
enough to become a citizen in the great 
republic. ) 

That is a large undertaking, but it is 
the only solution of the ever-growing 
problem of juvenile misfortune. The 
children that are the victims of poverty, 
through no fault of their own, havea 
right to expect from some source a chance 
at a clean, honest, remunerative life. 
Such a plan as suggested is worthy of 
consideration and the city which first 
adopts it and gives to one central body 
charge over the welfare of all its needy 
children will find its experiment both 
practical and richly beneficial. 
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HOW | KILLED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Even After Beauty Doctors, Electricity, 
Powders, Pastes and Liquid 
Depilatories Failed 





“Killed” seems a strong word to use, but that is 
just what I wanted to do to the hair that disfigured 
my face and arms—I. wanted to kill it, root and al}, 
so that it would never liveagain. It spoiled my 
looks, made me seem old and masculine, and hence 
interfered with both social and business success, 

I tried the ordinary dissolvents, and depilatories, 
but found them worthless--even dangerous. From 
aso-called specialist, I secured electricial treatment, 
It was painful and expensive, but. I would haye 
stood the suffering and cost,had I not found that 
the needle (electrolysis) often leaves scars that 
are even worse than 
the disfiguring hair 
itself. 

SoI gave up hope, 
and in despair te. 
signed myself to being 
called the “hairy 
lady” for the rest of 
my life, until a travel. 
led friend persuaded 
me to try a new and 
easy method learned 
from the Japanese, In 
it I found a way to 
actually kill the hair, 
and Fp Neapenwiine i Te. 
moved thesuperfluous 
growth, at the same 
time improving my 
complexion. 

Having myself experienced so many previous dis- 
appointments, I have decided to forget my own 
sensitiveness, and for the benefit of my sex, I will 
gladly explain to others the method whic h’ cured 
me, Itis nothing like the powder, paste and liquid 
preparations that simply burn off the exposed hair 
and ruintheskin. It is a discovery only recently 
introduced into thiscountry and so simple thatany 
woman can use it in the privacy of her own room, 
and in only a few minutes’ time. 

Many friends havesaid to me, ‘‘It seems too good 
to be true,”’ but the test proved it true both for my- 
self and others as well. If you will write me for 
full particulars, enclosing stamp for reply, which 
will be sent in plain, sealed envelope, you too may 
enjo ‘the same happy experience, for I will tell 
you fully and freely about this wonderful discovery 
sO you can be just as successful as I was, Address, 
Mrs, Caroline Osgood, Suite 342B.R., 118 East 28th 
St., New York City. 








The Beginners’ Class in Reading 
(the book that helps): a plain, practical, pedagogical 
statement of How to teach the first steps in Reading; 





endorsed by superintendents and Meas hers; Sent aa 
receipt of 25cents, Address— 
J. R. Morris, Box 376, San Antonio, Texas 








an optinal bass part is also provided, 


SCHOOL SONGS 





SOMETHING REALLY NEW 
Popular Songs No. 1, and Popular Songs No. 2 
By H. W. Fairbank—Supervisor of Music—Chicago Normal School 


The only collection of the well known Popular Songs ever published 
suitably arranged for tlhe Seventh and Eighth Grades and High Schools— 


Price Per Copy $ .08 Prepaid | No. 1 and 2 iL? Per Copy$_ .22 Prepaid 
Doz. -80 Not . Combined Do 2.0@ Not % 
“« « 400 600 “ * Cloth Binding | ‘‘ 100 17.00 ‘ 


Returnable Copies for examination 


H. W. Fairbank Pub. Co., Auburn Park, Sta., Chicago, III. 
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city, skinClearedinaShortTimebyStuart’s 
Calcium Wafers, the Greatest 
Blood Purifier Known. 
Pimples, blotches, skin eruptions of 
iikinds, are simply the impurities in | 
{ie blood coming to the surtace. All 
hat is {ie external treatment in the world 
= yor’t doa particle of good unless you 
ed my : 
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ess, 
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1 have 
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10 good Mieek, 
—— And Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are ab- 
which Jjslutely harmless to any one. Their 
oo may Bingredients are just what a physician 
ill tell Bpescribes in most cases of skin erup- 
‘ddres, fgtious and poor blood. These wafers 
ast 8th fire put up in a concentrated form, 
which makes them act quickly and 
thoroughly. 
fl Begin taking Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
ading day and then look at yourself in the 
avogical [titror in a few days, and find all those 
eading; Vu pimples, blackheads, acne, boils, 
sent an’ filierspots, rash, eczema and that ‘muddy 
tomplexion rapidly disappearing and 
, Texas four face cleared like the petal of a 
fower, 
a, fou can obtain Stuart’s Calcium 
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lee is now no reasoft why atiyone 
told be disfigured by pimples or any 


ther skin eruption. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Perfect Health 
By C. F. Trick 


Health — perfect, bounding, vigorous 
health, in young or old, exercises a com- 
pelling charm, Mere beauty is transitory 
and cannot be preserved unlexs perfect 
health is developed and maintained in 
every organ of the body. Let the func- 
tions of the heart, the lungs, the digest- 
ive apparatus or the circulatory system 
be interrupted or impeded and that in- 
definite quality of face and form called 
beauty quickly disappears. 

In the world of medical practice there 
are many warring beliefs as in the world 
of religion, Some of the most eminent 
physicians of the day concur in the asser- 
tion that if ninety per cent of the drugs 
in the pharmacopoeia were discarded, the 
percentage of cures accomplished by ‘doc- 
tors would continue no smaller than at 
present. 

But, as 





in religion, the fundamental 


fact of one almighty powe r, the Deity, is | 


accepted as a basic truth by all churches 
and creeds, so in the field of medicine 
the great power of Vibratiofi—the very 
essence of material and physical life—is 
recognized by doctors of every school. 
For when all is said and done the secret 
of life and health and beauty is Vibration. 
Let us identify Vibration. 

It is more than a mighty power. It is 
one of Nature’s elemental forces. With- 
out it we should have neither a mineral, 


vegetable or animal kingdom. No, nor 
a world, nor a universe. The tiniest 


particles distinguishable under the micro- 
scope are known. to vibrate constuntly. 
Tlie smallest atoms imprisoned in the 
heart of a block of stone are vibrant, and 
mien of science declare that whenVibration 
stops all matter will cease to exist. But | 
your interest in Vibration is not likely 


to extend beyond its effect upon your | 


health, and the refiection of your health 
in sparkling eyes, rosy 
a well-molded form. 

The medical profession a few years ago 
watched with amazement the wonderful 
popularity atlained by the Swedish meth- 
od of electrical massage within a@ few 
months following its introduction in this 
country. Nearly every kind of invalid 
who experimented with the 
movement reported remarkable benefits 
from the treatment. The doctors investi- 
gated with the result that today the basic 
principle of the Swedish movemeit—elec- 
trical Vibration—is everywhere employed 
by physicians as an invaluable thera- 
peutic agent. 

None of Nature’s processes are more 
simple and easily understood than the 
repair work for which the blood system 
is relied upon. .It is taught to the school 
child as the first lesson in physiology 
and we learn that so constant is the decay 
of human tissues that the blood system 
actually rebuilds the entire human body 
during each seven years of life. The 
bounding spirits and the vigorous health 
of youth find their source in the active 
blood circulation that becomes slower 
and slower with advancing age. Grown 
folks marvel to see the child recover 
quickly from injuries and bruises that 
cripple adults. Recuper ration from hurts 
and illnesses is achie more slowly by 
men and womeu beca ie in many cases 
hundreds of capillariegthave been cut off 
from the blood tlow, while in the child's 
body every tiny vein is open and pre- 
pared to do its full duty when called 
be 








upon in an emergency. It may 
claimed for any of a score of other 


agents that they will assis¢ in building 
up the health by improving the quality 
of the blood through their action upon 
the digestive organs. Moreover, the im- 
portance of a plentiful supply of oxygen 
in the lungs for purifying the blood can- 
not be gainsaid. But anv method of cure 
or any treatment or any drug that does 
not enable aud compel the biood to take 
up the work it has neglected cannot hon- 
estly claim to be a remedy or cure for 
deranged contstiutions, emaciated _ tis- 
sues, debilitated nervous systems or fatty 
deposits upon the bony structure. 

Kor Vibration is the name of Nature’s 
first aid to Health. And if Beauty has 
another name, it is Health. 

With the growing appreciation on the 
part of the medical fraternity of the value 
of mechanical vibration as a therapeutic 
agent came the demand for an instru- 
ment to apply it in scientifically accurate 
degrees. The first devices were specially 


complexion and | 
| these 


Swedish | 











constructed vibrating chairs. 
tient was seated in the chair, instructed 
to relax every muscle and was then 
shaken gently but thoroughly from head 
to foot. Vibrating chairs are today a 
part of the equipment of every modern 
hospital and for the treatment of many 
convalescents they have no equal. 

But it is only when the entire constitu- 
tion has been permitted to run down or 
has been weakened by a siege of illness 
that treatment by Vibration to the entire 
body at the same time is necessary or 
beneficial. For every ordinary require- 
ment, and for most extraordinary needs, 
the new and perfected hand instruments 
are just as efficient. With one of these 
the treatment may be applied locally to 
any spot, part or organ of the body. 

In the average family no possession ex- 
cept the bathtub isso highly prized as 
an electrical vibrator. As an aid to 
beauty alone it is worth its weight in 
gold, Asan aid to health it is beyond 
| price. Indeed it is almost impossible to 
comprehend the range of the wonderful 
power of this wonder-working device. 
Hardly bigger than a hairbrush, there is 
yet in its little motor infinite possibili- 
ties forthe health and beauty seeker. In 
this short space we cannot begin to 
enumerate half the achievements credited 
to the White Cross Electric Vibrator, fo. 
instance, by those who own one. 

Are you thin? Use Vibration. 

Are you fat? Use Vibration. 

It sounds incredible, but an electric 
vibrator will put sound flesh on = thin 
people and remove superfluous fat from 
fleshy people. The explanation must 
overcome your doubts. Hollowed cheeks 
aud sunken spots on the body are due, of 
course, to insuflicient nourishment. The 
littie veins or capillaries have become 


The ‘pa- 


| clogged and no blood is reaching the spot 





to perform its tissue- building work, 
Fatty deposits are an accumulation of 
false tissues. Vibration breaks down 
tissues, opens the little veins and 
the secretions are carried off. 

The energy of the pumping heart be- 
hind the blood current is not sufficient to 
force the blood through the small tribu- 
tary veiiis when they are clogyed or vari- 
cosed. Here is where Vibration joins 
hands with Nature. 
ing force penetrates the deepest tissues, 
opens the veins to the blood current and 
Nature again takes up her work. 

Is your hair thin and ]ustreless? Need 
you ask why? You know the answer. 
The hair follicles are not properly nour- 
ished ; the pores of the scalp are closed 
and the oily secretions are kept from 
the roots. Massaging of the scalp with 
the fingers will help. It has been prov- 
en. But electrical massage is many times 
more effective and if applied daily will 
result in the restoration of a luxuriant 
and rich growth of hair. 

Are you embarrassed with 
chin, a pudgy nose, or unwieldy 


a double 
hips? 





Its gentle, stimulat- | 


All these disfigurements disappear as by | 


msgic betore this mysterious force. 


Do you suffer with pains in the back | 


or headaches that return periodically? 
Are you a victim of rheumatism? Are 
your muscles soft and flabby? In Vibra- 
tion lies the relief. 

The vibrator extremely simple, 
though as accurately built as a watch. 
But its power—Vibration—is indeed a 
wonderful and mysterious  force,—as 


is 


| wonderful and mysterious as electricity, 





about which even less is known though 
thousands of our brainiest men are mak- 
ing it their life study. 

This much at least is known that in 
Vibration the human race lias discovered 
in the twentieth century the secret that 
has been sought throuyli all the ages, the 
secret of Health and Beauty and Power 
for which men and women have fought, 
bled and died. 

Inventive genius may yet discover a 
means for administering vibratory treat- 
ments by wireless, but when you have 
seen one of the handsome little vibrators 
such as are now being advertised at a 
price within the means of everybody, 
you will agree with the writer of this 
article that its inventor has produced the 
perfect device for this purpose. And if 
you buy one and learn by actual expe- 
rience only a few of its astonishing prop- 
erties, you will yoin with the thousands 
who are expressing their gratitude to the 
man who has come nearer than any other 
in all history to discovering the source 
of Perpetual Youth, 
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Beauty Is Yours 


an haga ater bows before a woman’s 
veauty mpires have bee 
have forsaken their crowns, = costveyed, Kings 
and deadly wars have been 
waged-el for the sake of 
ady’s smile. Since the 
beginning of time, woman 
and her hoauty has been 
the subth: power that has 
made the world go round, 
Today man igus the in- 
tense battle of commercial- 
ism, not for the sake of sat- 
isfying a selfish ambition, 
but to lay a greater hom- 
age at his lady’s feet. It is 
woman’s_ beauty that rules 
the world, 
uty every woman 
— now within 
» Nature in- 
. rae as eu to be beautiful— 
blemishes result because 
laws that Nature herself 
has set up have been dis- 
obeyed, But listen! Na- 
ture will go more than 
half way to make you_ beautiful. 
you a cle “ar complexion, bright eyes, sparkling 
with the icy of life, and a beautiful, well-rounded 
figure, telling the story of. perfect health. Nature 
will give you all these and’ more—if you will but do 
your part. Send the free coupon today. We will 
send you the wonderful book ‘‘ Health and Beauty,’’ that 
tells you all about it. 


Oe: Whit e Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


Everyone has come to 
know how successful 
the wonderful White 
Cross Electric Vibrator is 
asarelief from pain, Phy- 
~~. siciansendorse itasthe 
greatest curative 
ever discovered, This 
is the great machine 
that. aids Nature in 
making you beautiful. 
It stimulates the 
circulationandsets 
thered blood throb- 
bing through every 
vein, artery and tiny 
capillary. t washes 
e poisons away and 
keeps your complex- 
ion clear and your 
eyes bright and sparkling all the time. 


Vibrating Chair FREE 


With a White Cross Electric 
Vibrator you can make a perfect 


vi- 
brating chair out of an ordinary rocker. 7 
Think of it. Swedish movement 
in your home, Nervous, worn-out, 


irritable men or women will ob- 4gpi : 
tain a quicker and oma =, 


nermanent_ benefit from 
the use of the White | 
Cross Electric Vi- 
brator than from 
hundreds of 
dollars’ worth 
of medicine— 
and the treat- 
ment is far 
pleasant 
than take 
distasteful 
medicine, 


Send the FREE Coupon at once 
for New Beauty Book =="77377-~ 






Nature will give 
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it tells % you beauty secrets f COUP 
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e wonderfu 

White ' Cross Electric Vi- ti 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Vibrator. 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL 


Recommends Turkish Baths at 
Home for Health and Beauty 


read 





M 


by her knowledge of how to care for and pro- 
mote physical well-being and the outward 
evidence of it in good looks. And now 
“‘The Turkish Bath at Home’”’ is Miss Russell’s 
latest recommendation to all those who read 
her-daily talks in the public press. Did you 


ISS LILLIAN RUSSELL is acknowledged 


one of the most beautiful women in the 
world. ‘She retains her radiant health 


Miss Russell’s article on this subject in 


the papers recently ? If not, you should get 


the paper containing it, and read it. She tells why we need the Turkish Bath in | ™ . 
addition to the regular water bath. And Miss Russell tells how simple and | The therapeutic character of the bath was 
| early recognized, and we have the method 


easy it is to take the Turkish Bath right in your own home. 


A TURKISH BATH at Home Costs Only YX 
WITH THIS ROBINSON BATH CABINET 


One Robinson Thermal or Turkish Bath for those 
of weakened vitality willdo more good in a half 
hour than three months’ vacation on a farm—infip- 
itely more than can be expected from any drug in 
the world, Prominent physiciansare abandoning 
drugs in many cases for this new treatment. 
Those who have tried it are astonished at the 
change in their condition, 


Makes a New Being of You 


The “Robinson” Turkish Bath Cabinet is won- 
derfully simple, a bath in it costs only 2 cents and 
takes only 15 minutes. How much better is this 
than having to go to some hotelor public Turkish 
Baths and pay out a lot of money for something 
nota whit better and not one-tenth as convenient, 
Haveitin yourown home and use it every time 
you feel like it. It will keep you from going 
‘stale.’ It will keep’ you bright and care-free, 
The great physical luxury it affords will be a con- 
stant delight to you, It produces and preserves 
the clear, clean skin, good spirits and great physi- 
cal exuberence thut puts a sharper edge on the 
enjoyment ofliving. | 





Robinson Manufacturing Co., 
321 Robinson Bldg., Toledo, O. 
Gentlemen :—As per your special offer kindly 
send me, at once a FREE copy of your book, 
The Philosophy of Health and Beauty. 


ROO. i cccckdhravbabsnnnateaseadbadhacncnsase 











Cut out this Coupon and mail it right away. 


That ‘tired feeling,” exhaustion, lack of energy, 
often means nothing more than that the pores of 
your skin need to be opened up and cleared so 
they can do their natural work, Exhausted men 
and women have been remarkably strengthened, 
rightat home, in afew minutes’ time, by the use 
of Robinson’s Thermal Bath Cabinet. 

Abandon drugs and use this simple, pleasant 
means to infuse your whole system with new life. 
If you do not get time for physical exercise, walk- 
ing, etc. ; if keptindoors all day; if you do not 
perspire freely enough ; if inclined to obesity—you 
will be delighted with the results of using this 
wonderful Bath Cabinet, right at home, at a cost 
of 2c a bath, 


This Book Free 
to You 


Our Big $2.00 Book, “The 
Philosophy of Health 
and Beauty,” Will Be 
Given Away FREE to 
Readers of this Maga- 
zine—Make Sure of Your 
Copy by Writing Today. 

Here’s a valuable book which tells you the vital 
facts about bathing in its relation to health and 
beauty, Its 100 pages are overflowing with infor- 
ination of rare benetit, written in a simple way so 
that everybody can understand it. Write for your 
Free Copy of this great book today. This offer 
holds for a limited time only, 


ROBINSON MFG. CO. 


320 Robinson Bidg., Toledo, O. 























Why Shouldn’t You Buy, 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to @ 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn’t you? HereIs 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest 

Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in " 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to Keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 


You Choose Your 


Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high @ 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers, : 
Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book ° 
[tis the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere, Washington, N 
Write for it today and piease mention this paper. ornish 0., Established gto 50 Js 


Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 
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Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.0.A.’s, amd Public Evening Schools, 
Three volumes with maps, $2.20 postpaid 
Mr. Field 250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day, 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 118 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














- Sa 
Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 3266, 


AGENT PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 1c. 
Sheet Pictures le, Stereoscopes 2c, 
Views lc, 30 days’ credit mples and catalog free. 
1027 W, Adams St. Chicago 





LADIE Make Shields at Home, $10.00 per 100. Work 


sent prepaid to reliable women, Particulars 
for stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept, 22, Kalamazoo,Mich, 








EDDINGS 100 Invitations $2 50 

or Announcements ® 
With 2 sets of envelopes — Engraved and printed, 
100 Visiting Cards 50c. Samples on request. 


R. N. SHORTZ, 60th and Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| fall the sumptuous baths were abandoned. 
| It was not so in the East, for the Byzan- 





late baths on a large scale, with the main 


|esting to note just now that Adrianople, 
the Tukish city which was the chief cen- 
| ter of contention in the Balkan war, pos- 


cerned, Its value for the promotion of 


portant points. These are becoming 
better understood by the mass of people 
today. Through the processes of the 
Turkish bath, or sweat bath, the secre- 


moved from the skin, which is left free 
to perform its functions. This principle 
is recognized by physicians and on this 
knowledge is based the growing popular- 
ity and and use of the Turkish bath. 








ject, Lillian Russell, the celebrated ac- 
tress and beauty, speaks authoritatively of 
its aid in enhancing and _ preserving 
beauty and vigor, and says further: ‘‘It 
is not for its beauty and cleanliness fea- | cut off from the benefits of this sortd 
tures alone that the home Turkish bath is | bath, may enjoy them to the full, anda 
so valuable. Beyond dispute it is one of | a minimum of cost. These cabinets at 
the most effective destroyers of disease | made in various styles, and all at mot 
known to medical science. Indeed, its | erate prices, 

use relieves and cures so many ills that 
if such a thing as a ‘cure-all’ were Thrice armed is he who hath 
possible, tie sweat bath as taken in these | quarrel just.—Shakespeare. 





Turkish Baths from the Romans | ome Turkish baths would surely cap, 
away the palm. Marvelous cures of rhe, 


The antiaui } are kno S 4 ‘ 
The antiquity of what are known as gout, liver trouble, grippe, ashi, 


Turkish baths is well established. Rome, 
in the golden days of that imperial city, 
abounded in public and private baths. 
Orata, acentury before Augustus, was the 
first to make a bathroom overa hypocaust, 
or basement filled with hot air—a method 
which was developed into a system of hot- 
air pipes throughout the walls. Agrippa, 
a friend of Augustus, was the first to 
build immense thermae on an elaborate 
and systematic plan, with ali luxuries of 
Graeco-Oriental tradition improved by 
Roman practical inventiveness. The later 
imperial thermae became the center of 
the public leisurely life of Rome. In 
the fourth century there were eight hun- 
dred public baths in Rome, ‘This did not 
include the magnificent imperial —ther- 
mae, nor the private baths without which 
no house of any pretension was complete. 


matism, ¢ 

colds, congestion of all kinds, ete,, have 
been reported from such reliable anth, 
ity that we can hardly discredit even the 
most wonderful of them. Catarrh ay 
throat trouble of long standing and ag. 
gravated cases of hay fever have beg, 
known to have capitulated to the persig, 
ent use of the home Turkish bath, 

‘We of the twentieth century haye q. 
parted so far from the natural manner of 
| living, that it is quite easy to see why 
we need the weekly home Turkish ha, 
quite as much as we need glasses for d. 
ficient eyesight. Surely nature ey 
intended we should wear glasses, yg 
we do not think of going without they 
when nature calls foraid. Andso, whe 
the clogged pores of our body throw ty 
much work on our vital organs and they 
cry for help through headaches, bilioy 
ness, colds, fever, etc., we shouid gox 
quickly to their aid as we do to ther, 
lief of our eyes. And prevalent as eye 
trouble is, it is certain that clogged porg 
are still more common, After all, this 
home Turkish bath is the simplest soly 
tion—the most reasonbale and sensible 
way out of the problem. 

**The body is full of pores fora purpog, 
That purpose is to throw off a large shar 
of the poisonous secretions of the body, 
The excretory organs are assigned theis 
share of the work. When you make them 
do their own work atid in addition the 
| larger share of the pores’ work, there cay 
be but one result: Work piled up ani 
not taken care of. Stagnation, clogging, 
etc., Which spells Headache, fever, bil. 
iousness and the long train of ills whic 
follow in their wake. More than that,it 
means the breaking down of the vitd 
organs, and subsequent early death, if 
the cause be not removed. 

‘And so that is the reason—and a ver 
good one—why the home Turkish bath 
: : i : ’ _ | cures so much sickness and keeps people 

it one ven history, interesting as this healthy. When we follow nature wear 
might be, in which we are now con-| wel}, And the home Turkish bath gives 
imprisoned ature in the form of clogged 
pores, a chance to do her perfect work,” 

You will notice that Miss Russell 
speaks of the ‘home ‘Turkish bath.” 
Not one in ten thousand could aval 
themselves of the advantages of the elab 
orately fitted public or private Turkish 
baths, and it is a great blessing that the 
same results can be had by a simplt 
hhome- apparatus which nearly everyott 
can possess. It is therefore a matter af 
importance to know in regard to this 
The Robinson Tietmal or Turkish Bul 
Cabinet, manufactured by the Robins 
Manufacturing Co., 320 Robinson Baill 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, affords a meats by 
which many who would otherwise be 





as recommended by Galen, the famous 
physician, which would answer for the 
revimen of the modern devotee. When 
the nerthern barbarians invaded Rome in 
the sixth century, they put an end to 
Roman culture in the West, and with its 


tine Kmpire continued in this, as in most 
respects, the traditions of Rome. They 
preserved there all the various processes 
of Rome and passed them on to the con- 
quering Arabs. From the eiglith century 
all of the Mohammedan cities of the East 
have been provided with public and priv- 





features of the Roman bath. It is inter- 


sessed twenty-two public baths of this 
character, a.few years ago. So the baths 
and the name have come to the modern 
world through the Turks. 


health, beauty and strength are the im- 


tions and accretions are completely re- 


In a recent popular article on this sub- 
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. of Practical Selections have been si 
Sixty-two Thousand Copies way, tree and postpaid, to those subst 
ing to Normal Instructor.and Primary Plans, since June Ist last. Only 20,000 mor 
copies remain to be given. More than this number were distributed in Septem! 
alone. The free offer will positively be withdrawn when these 20,000 copies 
are gone,. To make sure of securing a copy you should subscribe or renew yor 
subscription now. ‘Titis offer is open to any teacher. Tell your teacher friends“ 
it so that they too may have an opportunity, or better still, send in their subse? 


tious and we will reward you for your services, 
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and Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Ajsop’s Fables—Part I —Retter 
2% Ajsop’s Kables—Part Il—Rezler 
ag Indian Myths—Aush 
yo Nursery ‘Tales — 7Zaylor 
174 Sun Myths—ARerter ; 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I- 
2 Little Plant People—Part II-— 
Chase ; 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—AM/ler 
3t Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Chase 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
28 First Year Primer—A/agutre | 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Reginners 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— 7aylor 
34 Stories from Grim—7Zuvlor 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Retter 
a7 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aester 
8 Adventures ofaBrownie—Aesler 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Rezter 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
—Chase 
39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
go Wings and Stings—//ali/ax 
4l Story of Wool -Mayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
Jollie ; 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe May flower—A/c Cabe 
45 Boyhood ot Washington—Aertes 
14 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Nos. 167,765,166 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 


24 Boyhood of Lincoln— Aerler 
Literature 
52 Child’s Garden of  Verses—: 


Stemenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children) Cranston 

20 Story of the Christ 
Hushower 


THIRD YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

47 Greek Myths—Adingensmith 

fe. Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
—Reiter 

6 Sieeping Beauty and 
Stories 

17 Legends of the Rhineland— 
McCabe ° 


Nature 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 

51 Story of Flax—AMavune 

§2 Story of Glass—//anson 

3 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 


Child— 


Other 


» Evangeline, Longfellow, 





duction and notes 
» a : 
2 Vision of Sir Launfal. 


3 Enoch Arden, ‘Tennyson. 


A Greats * 
"at Stone Fac 
duction, notes, Face. 


55 Beowni 
OWning’s Poems 
lines for study Seven Lam 


3% Wordaworth’s Poems, 






Published Jointly by 


The Instru 


has been made up. 


Introduction Offer: 


: With biographical sketch, histor- 

introduction, oral and written exercises, and explanatory | 

SI‘ cesewerenesees seseeeeee OC | O58 The Children’s Poet. 
urtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. With intro- 

Lowell. Biographical sketch, intro- 

duction, notes, questions and outlines for study........+ cee 100 

: 3 Biographical sketch, introduc- 

lion, explanatory notes, outlines for study and questions....... 10¢ | 

, Hawthorne, Biographical sketch- intro- | 

Questions and Ontlines for Study. ...c.ceceeeees 1 

Selected poems, with notes and out- 

q Selected poems with introduction 

Notes and outlines for SCUGY...c.cosece . eoeees 1 


New titles continually being added. 


ctor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced grades where definite study of literature is re- 
quired, It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSFRUCIOR LI: ERATURE SERIES 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
| for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom ; 
_.«! well qualified to provide for those needs. 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Jittle Plant People of the 
Waterways— Chase 
133 Aunt Martha's 
board—Part I, 
the ‘Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s 
board—Part II, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—Aesler 
7 Story of Longtlellow—A/cCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—ABush 
54 Story of Columbus A/-Cabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—Bush 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story ofthe Boston ‘Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin—/azis 
60 Children of the Northland— 
Bush 
62 Children of the South lLands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Mc Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—akes 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—akes 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCahe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—J/eCahe 
70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
McCabe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—Fellicrew 
Literature 


67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
—Bush 
72 Bow-Wow 
Cratk 
233 Poems Worth Knowin 
I—Primary—/aie 


FOURTH Yt. 


e 
Corner Cup- 
Story of Tea and 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


and Mew-Mew 


took 


Nature 
75 Story of Coal—Mc hun, 
76 Story of Wheat—J//ali/aa 
77 Story of Cotton—Ai own 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
Retter 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
Chase 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
ist Stories of the Stars—Al-/ve 
205 Kyes and No Kyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Re/sler 
56 Indian Children Tales—ush 
79 A Little New England Viking 
—Raker 
81 Story of DeSoto—/lalfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rettes 
83 Story of Printing—MZMcCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Avciler 


The 


Oc 


poems, 
Ohio.. 


and 


oer reer ee eee ee ee eee eee Cc 
| 
| 


Semen ee weeeereenee ce | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHIN 


257 Sohraband Rustum. 

and outlines for study..... rerrrer ey lee CERKedCss4i SR Rbanndeeeees 
A study of Longfellow’s poetry for 
children of the primary grades, with explanations, language 
selected 


outlines, 
Ohio Teachers College, Athens, 


By Lillie Faris, 


exercises, 


29 A Christmas Carol. 

260 Familiar Legends. 
retold fOr VOUNE POCOPle....cceceeeerceeeeeneerereceeeeneeeeeees oe 

Oc | 261 Some Water Birds. Description, habits 

| stories of, 

354 Cricket on the Hearth, 

350 Hiawatha. 
CADUIATY..cccccecees seceece 


G COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
AND 


85 Story of Patrick Henry— Litt/e- 
field 
86 American Inventors I (Whit- 


ney and Fulton)—/arss 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Far/s 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carsou—/udd 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc 
Literature 
go Selections from Tongfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 
g1 Story of Kugene Field —A%Cule 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems atm 
Stories (Any Grade) 
2o1 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cari oll, 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
207 Famous Artists IIl—Reynolds 
and Murillo— (Cranston 
111 Water Babies (Abridged 
‘ Kingsley 
35 Goody ‘Two Shoes 
g§ Japanese Myths and Legends 
Mc Fee 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
—Mclee 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 
92 Animal Life inthe Sea 
93 Story ‘of Silk— Brown 
g4 Story of Sugar—A'erler 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Collee 
and Cocoa)—Frown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Suowdrops and  Crocuses 
Mann 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—IMcPiide 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—AcCale 
gg Story of Jefferson — McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—A/clve 
1ot Story of Robert K.Lee— MceKan 
105 Story of Canada— Long las 
106 Story of Mexico—AMcCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—ush 
141 Story of Grant—A/ceKane 
144 Story of Steam-— MaeCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
179 Story of the Flag—Sakes 
Igo Story of Father Hennepin- 
McBride 
191 Story of LaSalle—MeBride 
185 Story of the First Crusade 
Mead 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
UCL CC 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—A/c lve 
110 Story of Hawthorne—A/c/ee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 


Miler 


Literature 
8 King of 
—Ruskin 
9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 

108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 

180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—/ ews 


the Golden River 


the 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


With introduction, notes 
10 


Arnold. 


written and oral work, 


Charles Dickens, 
Inez N. Mckee, 


Inez N, Mckee, 


with 


Complete 
A book of old tales Bhi 


183 A Dog of Mlanders—De la Ramee 


sy The Nurnberg Stove — De la 
Ramee 
186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
lgg Jackanapes—Lwing 
200 ‘The Child of Urbino—De Ja 
Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Avary 
212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Il—Intermediate—/axvon 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 
1og9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—Alelee 
Geography . 
114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)-- Bush 
115 Great Kuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
168 Great Kuropean  Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constauti- 
nople) —Bush 
History and Biography 
116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Aush 
Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
Tristham 
163 Stories of Courage—Aush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay- 
Tristram 
188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
Ikg Stories of Heroism—/iush 
1497 Story of Latayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leihton 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
Herndon 
219 Story of lowa—Mclve 
294 Story of William ‘Vell—//a/lock 
226 Story of Ilinois—Smz/h 
Literature 
10 ‘The Snow Image—//awlhornue 
11 Rip Van Winkle—/r7ing 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
rf) Ving 
22 Rab and His Friends—rown 
‘24 Three Golden  Apples—//aw- 
thorne 
t25 The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne 
6 The Minotaur—/lawthorue 
lig Bryant's ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and Other poems) 
121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 
1 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—/awthorne 
2 The Pygmies—//awthorne 
222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. ‘Khe Story of Perseus 
223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. ‘The Story of Theseus 
225 ‘Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
for various grades 
2299 Responsive Bible 
Zeller 


/ 


and 


Readings— 


and who are particularly 


STORIES OF THE 
REVOLUTION 














aC Ser 1€S Supplementary Readers and Classics 5¢ Series 


This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs, 
You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. 
their own, or a small amount raised by entertainment or other means will supply a variety of fresh and attractive reading for a long time. 


Kach of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 
Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious to provide 


Fifty New Titles in this list. 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Kvangeline—Lone fellow 
*15 Suowbound—Wkhitlier 
20 ‘The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

195 Selections from The Merchant 


of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by ‘Tennyson—//a/lock 
"149 Man Without a Country, The 
Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections tioSthe Sketch Book 


—living 

196 The Gray Champion Haw- 
thorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

16 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 


peare—Selectec 
231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 


238 Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
Part I 
239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part I 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Knoch Arden—7ennyson 
*I8 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night— Burns 


23 The Deserted 
smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Julius Cesar Selections 

130 Henry the VIII—Selections 

131 Macheth—Selections 


Village — Gold- 


*iy2 Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
Canto | 
t15q Scott's Lady of the Lake 


Canto II 
143 Building ofthe Ship and other 
Poems Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada 
Macaulay 
‘150 Bunker 
tions from 


Mill 
Adains 


Address — Selec- 
and Jeffer- 


son Oration— IV ehster 
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ete. 
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page bears witness to the care and 
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labors.’ 
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affairs, battles, wars, etc.: all of these subjects and many more are han- 
dled in detail in all the thousands of sub-divisions which they comprise. 

The Universal Encyclopedia, as above described, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 144 inches thick. 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages, 
good clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page 
Atlas of the World, in colors. 
substantial library buckram, with red leather title label on back of 


Volumes average 
Printed on good paper, in 


Bound handsomely and durably in 


OUR SPECIAL PREPAID PRICE $6.00. 


to secure this work is by sending us the subscriptions of your friends 
for Norma Insrrucror and Primary Pians. 
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Universal Encyclopedia Free for sending ten subscriptions at $1.25 each 
ia ss for sending nine 66 at 


1.25 each and $ .65 extra 
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: os for sending seven oe at 1.25 each and 1.90 extra 
' 23 for sending six - at 1.25 each and 2.50 extra 
es rF for sending five sa at 1.25 each and 3.20 extra 
os for sending four ie at 1,25 each and 3.80 extra 
= a for sending three xis at 1.25 eachand 4,40 extra 
ce . for sending two i at 1.25 each and 5,00 extra 


Normat Ixsrrvcror and Primary Plans are so well and favorably known that 
several subscriptions can easily be secured in any locality and in many places the 
full ten, enabling yon to get the Encyclopedia free asa reward for your services, 


Pracricat Sevecrions, fully described elsewhere in this journal, will be given 
free of charge to each person subscribing to either Norma Iysrrucror or Primary 
As this is a fine and very helpful book to teachers, being able to offer it to 
each subscriber will assist you greatly in securing subscriptions. 

You can send in subscriptions as secured, if you prefer, receiving credit for ° 
them to apply on the Encyclopedia, and receive the Encyclopedia when you have 


Sample Copies of publications with which to work will be sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Value of ‘‘Original Sources’”’ 


It is not always that we feel impelled to 
call the special attention of our readers 
to articles or books which may be men- 
tioned in our advertising columns. But 
we certainly want to do this in conirec- 
tion with the advertisement on the inside 
of our back cover. We do this because 
this is an unusual set of books, and one 
in which we believe many of our readers 
should be interested. Ilow often in one’s 
reading a reference is found to some of 
the great documents of history, and the 
desire excited to know more of it. Ilow 
often we have wondered where the his- 
torian or biographer or essayist obtained 
the information which was the basis of 
his writings. Ilere is a library made up 
of just those things of which history is 
made, They are the very things which 
the real student must know and the in- 
telligent reader desires to. Here are the 
original documents concerning the great 
events in the world’s history and the im- 
portant personages, on which is based the 
world’s informati6n and literature on 
these subjects. This applies to the mod- 
ern as well as the ancient world. No 


| matter of greater interest couid be imag- 


ined, and this not alone to the delver 
into historic subjects. The manner of 
selling these books is also a special one, 
and to the advantage of intending pur- 
chasers, A request, mailing the coupon 
accompanying the advertisement, brings 
a book showing the special interest of 
the work, together with selling plan, and 
this with no cost or obligation whatever. 
Do not fail to read the advertisement, 


U. S. Bureau of Education 


Dr. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Kdueation, sends out the following im- 
portant communication: 

‘*I desire to call attention to the op- 
portunities offered by the Bureau of Kdu- 
cation to students of education and to 
such committees and commissions as are 
appointed by State boards of education 
and national, * State, and local associa- 
tions for the purpose of investigating 
particular phases of education. Here stu- 
dents and the representatives of such com- 
mittees and commissions may find at once 
and without cost, other than that of com- 
ing to Washington, practically all that is 
now in print in pamphlets, books, or 
magazines on any subject of education, 
including educational legislation. The 
Bureau does not 10ow have all the expert 
help it should have to put at the service 
of students and representatives of com- 
mittees and commissions to assist them 
in working out their problems, but it 
will gladly give them such assistance as 
it can, and aroom in the Bureau has been 
set apart for their use. In a few days or 
weeks information can be obtained here 
which these committees and commissions 
spend months of time and 
hundreds of dollars in trying to collect 
by correspondence. 





During the year just passed nothing of 
sufficient matter has been done in the 
crusade for World Peace to justify the 
award of the Nobel Peace Prize by the 
Commission, according to the decision of 
the Commission itself. There has been 
considerable speculation in regard to 
whom the fortunate recipient of the prize 
may be in 1913, and no little attention 
has been directed toward Miss Lucile 
Gulliver, whose book, ‘‘The Friendship 
of Nations,’’ recently published by Ginn 
& Company, has appeared within the last 
twelve months. No less authority than 
Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, of the Eng- 
lislf department at Boston University, de- 
clares that Miss Gulliver’s contribution 
places her in the front rank for the Peace 
Prize award. ‘The leading advocates of 
World Peace have all contended that a 
most important function of any educa- 
tional peace campaign must be the in- 
struction of school children. It is along 
these lines that Miss Gulliver, through 
her book, has directed her work, and it 
is of no little interest to everyone associ- 
ated with school instruction to know of 
the possibility that such a coveted award 
as the Nobel Prize may be placed in the 
hands of a young woman who has endeav- 
ored to contribute her share toward the 
work for universal peace by making a lit- 
tle book for the young people in the 
schools. 
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Pleasing Covers Help to Make Pleasing Books 


The attractive, appropriate and pleasing cover designs used 
on the Instructor Literature Series are features that make the 
series distinctive and decidedly superior to any other series. In 
fact there is something in the combination of the cover designs 
and colors used on the covers of the Instructor Literature Series 
that appeals to everyone who sees them; even school teachers 
and officers who see nearly every school book published, will 
pause before & display of these little volumes and examine them 
with marked interest. 


Ot course, one does not buy books for the covers on them, 
but when one buys good literature it is best to buy it in suitable 
and attractive dress so that the taste for the artistic may be de- 
veloped with the taste for good reading. Then, too, the different 
cover designs tend to‘arouse the pupil's curiosity and as a result 
he begins the reading of each new book with renewed interest, 
and this means that when the Instructor Literature Series is 
used his interest is renewed six times while reading thirty cents 
worth of reading matter as against once when reading thirty or 
forty cents worthin a cloth bound volume. You know, yourself, 
that every time you see a new book you pick it up with curiosity 
and interest, especially so if it is attractively bound. Well, if 
this is true of you, an adult, is it not much more true of the 
child in the classroom? Is it not true that the boy and girl at 
the beginning of the term goes through his new geography, his- 
tory or reader fram first page to last and out of mere curiosity 
learns a longer lesson than at any subsequent period of the term ? 


If vou have never tried the Instructor Literature Series in 
your schools, let us suggest that you give it a test along the lines 
we have suggested. Our descriptive catalog will aid you in mak- 
ing a selection of the material best suited to your needs and a 
trial order will convince you of the value of these excellent little 
volumes, the price of which is so low that it is hardly to be 
considered. 


Published ( F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Jointly by | HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











You Must Have 


at least one teacher friend who is not a subscriber to either Normal In- 
structor or Primary Plans. If we are correct in this assumption and 
you can consistently recommend either or both of these Journals, may 
we not ask that you do so now—belore April 25th—in order that your 
friend may at least have an opportunity to subscribe before the expira- 
tion of our offer to give P. actical Selections Free. 

You will observe by referring to page five of this Journal that the 
time within which Practical Selections can be obtained free by those 
subscribing for Normal Instructor and Primary Plans is limited to April 
25th. Since June Ist approximately 75,000 teachers have procured this 
splendid book without one cent of expense. We expect to distribute 
fully 25,000 more before the expiration of the offer April 25th—atfter 
that date it will be on sale at 65¢ per copy. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Given Free Until 


We Have Never Sold « single copy 
of Practical Selections. In fact, no price 
has ever been fixed for it until now. 
was published primarily for distribution to 
those subscribing to Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans. Approximately 75,000 
copies have been given, free and postpaid, 
to such subscribers since June Ist last. 
price of 65 cents has now been decided 
upon, but it does not become effective until 
April 25th. In the meantime, up to 
April 25th, one copy will be pre- 
sented, free and postpaid, to each 


person subscribing for or re- 
newing subscription to either 
Normal Instructor or Pri- 
mary Plans. It is not 


for sale and will not be 


when the price of 
Practical Selee- 
tions’? alone, 


will be 65 
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pril 25th 


In the February Number of this 
Journal we announced that the offer to give 
Practical Selections free to each person 
subscribing to Normal Instructor or Pri- 





It 


then on hand became exhausted. 


A , 
We have a large number of agents 











mary Plans, which had been in force f 
for some months, would be withdrawn | 
when the supply of Practical Selections | 


continuously taking subscriptions. These | 
agents felt that a definite date, up to] 
which the book would be given, should | 

be fixed, in order that they might plan ] 


Practic al their work to the best advantage and 
- Il 


know positively that they would not | 


be working beyond the allotted | 


Selections ie 


In response to this desire it has | 


copy. 


y cents. being represented. ; 
| Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, 


nature and reading lessons, and ideas for mumber and = busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainment, covering holidays and birthdays recognized 


in every schoolroom. 


Thirty pages of the best ‘pieces to speak” ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 

Printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. 

One Copy Given Free to each person subscribing to or renewing: subscription for either Normal 
Instructor or Primary Plans, up to April 25th. | 


THE CONTENTS—CHAPTER HEADINGS The Price 65 Cents, atter April 25th. 


The Teacher and the School 


Some Helps in Arithmetic Manual- Training in the Grades 


Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
pms ge sry “es Oy fost perp es 2 ang Proved Successful b ‘ty mn A 

Jature Stu ithin the Reach o elpful Studies in Literature 
Some eviews to Obtain Perfect Spelling Written and Oral Work in Language to any person su scri ing to or renewing sub- 
Every ae eee mina Samay? Peete Fmd pe Paths a x f m h 1 , 
Reading ur Greatest Problem ans an aterial for Entertainment 5 
History Made Interesting Suggestions for Teaching Singing scription or eit er Norma Instructor or Pri- 
qpuoe f dng | Crafts > sencege ay Noe my Fite poe : Pl 1 . z < 

»w to Study Pictures ow to btain Good Results in i 

The Use of Dramatic Play Selon % mary Plans, separately or in any combination. 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 





FREE, until April 25th, 














Bear in mind that up to 
April 25th one copy of Prac- 
tical Selections will be given, 
free and postpaid, to each 
teacher subscribing to or 
renewing subscription for 
either NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR or PRIMARY PLANS, 
separately or in any combi- 
nation. 


i ‘ is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by 
P r imary P lan teachers who are specialists in their respective lines. All teachers of 
Primarv and Intermediate grades in village and city schools should have it.. A large pro- 
portion of teachers in vural scuocls also need just such a journal in order to do successful 
work among the little ones in their school. It contains Methods in Language, Draw- 
ing, Constru *tive Work, Manual Training, Nature Stndy, History Stories, Picture 
Study, Number Work, Pusy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, Friday 
and Special Day Plays, and Pieces to Speak. No other school magazine gives 80 
large an amount cf original Entertainment Material. Profusely Iliustrated, with 
Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Black- 
board Designs, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each num- 
ber. A publication of exceeding value to every teacher having primary pupils in charge. 

Subscription price, $1.25 per year or in combination as offered oelow. 


B t NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY 1 90 PRACTICAL F e 
O PLANS one year to same address 2 SELECTIONS r e€ 


For Other Liberal Combinations see opposite page. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company 2 Dansville, N. Y. 


— ———— —S 


A 320 page book made from the most been decided to continue giv: | 
sett) acdhae’ ped: 26th, helpful material seiected from the back ing the book, as offered | 
numbers of both NORMAI, INSTRUCTOR below, until April 25th. | 

and PRIMARY PLANS since their publication This gives every: | 
began. No more valuable book for the use of 


teachers could possibly be prepared. | 5 ene 
It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study 


body an ample f 
opportunity f 
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~ |i Publisher’s Announcements|[ 2. rece sm 
obo Two Great Song Books Almost FREE 





Offer Limited to April 25th 


. ‘ Th 101B S A ee ae balanced collection, 
' calle . _— Diethene 3 including the finest of Sacred Selections, 
AST month we announced that the giving of Practical Selections in e est ongs Seated Saupe ul co pene 
Songs and Songs of Sentiment, 





combination with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans would be 





this continued only until the supply then on hand was exhausted. This, ; pub dik 
. Torseanie 4 : * aan : arefully prepared an 

give of course, left the time during which,we would continue to give the book Be ° Bo k { S - . 
BPE Mics isdetitin bests, dinners Dook of Songs «i=! Wittins At. 
rson We have a large number of agents constantly taking subscriptions for | jf : , ; the best known instruct- 
Pri- us. Naturally these agents desire definite information as to the time during | ™ — — me on — amy and questions, illustrative 8% 
| which they may take orders and secure the book for their subscribers. To | ee oe oY ee Ne ann | 
Orce satisfy this natural and just desire we concluded to supply the book until | 3 Ic per book cents per dozen Single Copies 3 
awn April 25th even if necessary to print another edition to supply the demands. | § PRICES: { By mail prepeld 10 cents 
: We will, therefore, continue to give one copy of Practical in 100 lots F. O. B. Chicago 
1Ons || § Selections, free and postpaid, to_each person subscribing to or To assist you in getting the lowest possible rate we will allow you to 

renewing subscription for either Normal Instructor or Primary make up your order of 100 or more from the two Collections, should 

Plans, separately or in any combination, until April 25th. on eta —_ yp sen enable you to take advantage of the 
rents After April 25th no free copies will be given, but the book will then be — ye bene ra cope _ + es ca filled. 

° ee sample copie Oo those mentionin 18 publication, 

hese for sale at 65c per copy. 
» to A “Home” Endorsement The [able Company 
ould We have just received an order for a quantity of the ‘Story of William , : , 

Tell,’? No. 224 of The Instructor Literature Series, froma bookseller Wabash & Jackson rit Cabli Building VHICA GO 
plan at Interlaken, Switzerland. A copy of the same, 7t seems, was sent him b - ——— a ad 
. and an American correspondent, inerely as a matter of interest. His comments 
| on the book are very complimentary, and his order is a strong confirmation 
| not of his opinion. Interlaken is in the heart of Switzerland, in the very 3 e 
ytted shadow of the Jungfrau, and in close proximity to the location of the Tell j atta & Blackboard Stencils 


legends, ‘Tell literature abounds there, and we feel especially gratified 
thet this little book, prepared for use in American schools, finds endorse- 
















HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE, SENT PREPAID 














it has ment, whatever use it is intended to serve there, in the very home of its hero. aa an eo ee 
7 ‘ pester; sees Roses; Vansies; Dutch 
s = : ’ 4 ’ : Boys; Jutch Girls; Birds; Morning 
e giv Subscription Prices and Combinations ag io ge at Margy 
, iv > r 10CeER8 ; ‘ ; . nati 2 ale Blossoms; Flags; Strawberries; But- 
fered Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of terflies: Dandelions ; Jack-in-Pulpit Ivy. 
25th Norma. Insrrucror, Primary Pans, SEELEY's Question Book, Every Day BG Portraits, Animals, etc. “Size 17x22 inches, BY & 
. . . ac oc, songiellow 5 ‘rela; as “ 
; Pians, Tue Year’s Enrerrainments, all of which are published | by us; to- CN ~ > son; Linceint Epectel Wamert Glenet + 
e 7 ; ’ . . P . speeciuR Tracur ae . Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Pig; ‘A 
very 9 a Parurinver and the Procressive Tracuer for which we \ » RR ok Shecps Wolt;, Owl; Ten; Roost ave j 
act as agents. er; Kagke; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill. 
mple 8 ' Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Log Cabin; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; 
ity Normal Instructor, OME year ................cccccceeceeeeeccceeceeecceccecesteees $1, 25 Roll of Honor; Welcome; Hiawatha; Name any Calendar, Map. or Physiology Subject. 
nl j Primary Plans, one year (See description below) ree Map ‘Stencils. ¥ 34x44 inches, each 20¢. if nited State 8; Any A ontine nt; Any State; Any 
$ Group of States. You may name any of above maps 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
re a Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year............... 1.90 Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen different Com- 
The Pathfinder, OMe year.................cccccccsscscsscoserscsscsscescetscnsceecs 1.00 mon Bird Sencils, 15¢; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Vive- 
r Progressive Teacher, one year 1.00 inch Ornamental Alphabet, 20c; pie —- for ay met capitals, snes Sek and 
. . A, an000900096900008n0 PrevaSIOeee ec eeeerrerrerrerrer fi rures, Cot ye te set for 10c, Roosevelt on orse 10c; Ine e€ Sam 10 3 Spreac ca rle 10¢, 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (Description PAZe 44)... eevee 1.00 Cie ae. “Vere “edly doz. assorted, 15¢; 2 doz, 25c. Blue Stanoine Powder, 1 See 10c, 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid (Description page 44) ....... 1.00 Note. You may have one-fifth off if you order not less than 91.00 worth of above goods. 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. Description page 44)......... 1.00 a= 
Normal Instructor ANY ONE of above...............0.0.00000 1.90 pS r = 
: 2.50 
or AND ANY TWO of above........................ 2.5 
ANY THREE of above.................... 3.10 
Primary Plans ANY FOUR of above..................0605 3.70 <A — 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or publications.......................... 1.60 [| 
peed au 2 hy! “" $1.00 Books or publications....................... 2.20 
O of the $1.00 Books or publications... ................... 2. 80 
nal Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscriptions to other countries, add 








postage as foliows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30c; Primary Plans, 30c; 
Pathfinder, 52c ; Progressive Teaclier, 20c. Foreign : Normal Instructor, 4oc ; Primary 
Plans, 40oc ; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30. 


Each person subscribing to Normal Instructor and Primary 

» Separately, in combination, or either or both in any 

other combination, is entitled to and will receive a free copy 
of Practical Selections. This offer expires April 25th. 
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is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being pre- | 





Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


THE BEST ON EARTH AND THE LEAST EXPENSIVE ™ 











aoa, ne 2 > . 
- ared by teachers who are specialists in their respective | y 
rl lines, All teachers of Piaey od Intermediate in in villageand city rent One-third off if you order not less than $1.50 wert « oe goods. —e 
on should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just such a Black! Ct boi a propels . Boys, 10 r+ ake see tse t en te one 
. iournal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. ‘It contains | 2i@cKkboard Stencil of above Cover an Oss eel Te a’s Weaving Mats for eaiet 
8 - Teacher’s Bulletin (quarterly) 1 year.....2 Sc] 15 of Latta’s Weaving Mats for........ 
——— Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, Latta’s Book for Teachers.......+.+++ee+-50e| 30 Large Drawings for Children to color. .18¢ 
History Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Farm Stories for, rae pat Teachers..... ape Ee a pt nosy pa rine! 00 foe i 
ed by Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to Speak. No other school 30 pea ill” on heavy cardbonea sp Sheet al Blue ‘Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10¢ 
ers 0 magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. Profuisely illus- ~ in four colors, ready to make ‘Giexawnans 40c] 12 Shee*s Transparent Tracing Paper...... 15c 
e pro- fo with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full, Page Drawings, Hote. primary oF Rural Teachers who do : jummed Stars, Dots, - learts or Flags, a : oe 
-essful board Desgns, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. oe eigen aa ag Pte ach anaes. A Plack Letters and Figures, 1 in. high, ect. -20¢ 
ints vices Teache slack Letters and Figures, 4 1n, high, set.. 
)raw- The Pathfin der is a Weekly News Review. It is published at Washington, amg Regs we 7 onl Rare ame Letters and Figures, 1 in.’high, to color... 126 
icture : v D. C., and has many advantages, because of location, over New Primary Sewing Cards. grcccceerene odO6 Sestnt, Letters and Figs, 2 in.» to color... 136 
‘riday any other Current Events paper published. It is issued Coy week and in addition to ps ot Pay ng eo Hk desasiotn, ike Brows og Carbon-tone Pictures, “46x20, 
vering the world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of a general 16 Birds to Color, drawn from above, 6x9.-10c] Washington; Lincoln; Christ at’ Twelve; 
ves so mate. Tur Parurinpenr is almost as well known in the educational field as Normat. 50 Outline Maps, 84x11, name maps..... »20¢ Saree. - te bie Gleaners ‘600 
i with astavctor and Primary Pians. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly 50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9, assorted, 20¢! Wind Mill, 1 for 20c; 4 for..seeeeseseee 
slack- Sin the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combination as listed above. Address JOHN LATTA, Box 66, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
num- : is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general 
harge. Progressive Teacher in es and we can recommend it as aaa the 
and most helpful educational magazines published. It is in no sense confined to 7 . 
the Southern field either in contents or circulation. $1.00 a year or in combination as Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
above, é and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 
ee Our Dumb A imals Any teacher ordering any of the above maga- oo se espe het ay education is being neglected these busy days, but 
incl zines separately, or in any combination may peers 8 
“ude Our Dumb Animals ($1.00 a year) by adding only 40 cents to the sub- DIXON CRAYONS 
— *tiption Or combination prices quoted. Or it can be obtained by any present 5 ? a ot , 
tubscriber to this journal who will remit 4oc. A year’s subscription to Our Dumh add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
Y. ‘ would make an ideal present to any boy or girl. We can lave it sent to G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. = 20 
Separate address if desired. | colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 
=sZ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


B.A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. : 
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70 Fifth Avenue . 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers, VM. O. PRATT. Mer. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agen cy 


28 EAST JACKSON BOULE AS CHICA 
Other Offices: Boston New York Washington 
Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC J. F. McCullough. Geo. T, Palmer. 


f you dome promotion there is no better means than our Agency. All calls direct from school guthoriics, Your on 


is backed by our personal | recommendations, Normal trained grade teachers especially in demand, We need y: 
our services, Resi tration Fee $1.00. 839 RAILWAY EXCHANGE. BUILDING, CHICAGO, “ILLS. 








Over 36,000 Positions Filled. 30th Year 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency va- 
cancies and for next year. Write usif available 
at the present time or in the fall of 1913. Circu- 
lar and Membership Form sent on application, 





A Successful School and College Bureau, 





‘GS Done Ce (aus Dvn © Ge © © Ds CO. Ben © Oe Dk Om © 
Chicago, 413° Steinway Hall; Lincoln, Neb., Ist National Bank Bldg.; Spokane, Wash., Peyton Block 
VACANCIES FROM THE UNIVERSITY 170 THE GRADES. 25th YEAR. 


Tith FE. Fr. 








Mf 9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y 
Cunningham Teacher S Agency, Mrs. Margaret sunita tenn, ianitanee 
NO FEE UNTIL POSITION 


Years of experience in Teachers’ Agency Work, 
grade and rural schools. 


IS SECURED. Teachers wanted for high schools, 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. “Wentspacg Missouri 


Brains and years of Exnzrience are back of this Agency. You will find our Discriminating 
service of great value to you in securing Advancement. Write either office for blank. 








In one short year, PRIEST, DAGGY AND BRAS, INC. has become the leading 
Teachers’ Agency of the Northwest. If you want a position in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho or California we can get it for you. Write for a registration 
blank and make up your mind to come to a mild climate and better wages to teach. 


Address above at 373-374-375 Arcade-Annex, Seattle, Washington. 





POSITIONS— weg A cg wanted, Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 
in nguage, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling Companions; We recommend 
and place our machen, anes Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D.,Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Teachers fear no examinations after taking our Drill Course by mail. We prepare for any certificate you want, County, 
: City, State Examinations. Courses in all subjects for civil service, kindergarten, home study. 50,000 
Students. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. Y 


TEACHERS?’ « Madison, Wis. 
THE PARKER AGENCY ° Sasha; : ° 


Write for description of ‘*The Parker Way.” 

















Year 




















Teachers Wanted for Fall Positions, 07! features (for early 
erature free, MARYLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 632 Law Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency smeny'venm sun. otscvce 
0 g y Twenty Years Supt. of Schools. 
Has located teachers throughout the ae we aided by THE SUCCESSFUL APPLI- 


CANT and NORTHWEST CERTIFICATE LAWS ulf rate [cca fee with no extra 
commissions, NORTH YAKIMA, ‘WASHINGTON 


The Thurston Teachers Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS F OR TEACHERS, PERSONALLY RECOMM NDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS, ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


Anna M, Thurston, Mgr- 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. E.R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 


For the many good positions we will fill this year. 
Calls now coming in. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Enroll now for choice places. 12th 
successful year, Write today fr free bulletin. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Lexington. Kentucky. 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau, *'batias: Texas.” 


Dallas, Texas, 


now in its 25th year, oldest and best known Bureau in the South or West needs teachers for ever 
department of educational work now for emergency calls and for next session. Endorsed by teed. 
ing educators, Particulars free. Russell and Hirk, Managers. 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


covering thoroughly the states of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Upper Michigan, 

Applications on tile now for Superintendents, Principals, High School, Grade and Special Teachers. 
Thisisthe “FAIR SALARY BELT” of the teaching profession, and the demand exc eeds the supply in all 
lines, Send for registration form at once to—JAMES H. BATTEN, Megr., Box 613, Grand Forks, N. D. 





























In Oolorado, New Mexico, Arizona, California. Nevada, Utah, Washing- 

TEA GHERS ton, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, So South D Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, Oregon and Texas, WRITE US TO-DAY 

* How to Apply For a School" and Laws of Certification of the Western 

WANTING States, free to members or sent for Fifty Cents in Stamps, Money 


refunded, if not satistied. 
ARE YOU A GOOD NORMAL TRAINED GRADE TEACHER 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
328-329 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. Wm. Ruffer, A.B., 

and do you want to get into a growing town in the Northwest at sala f t ? 

If so write for our FIFTEENTH vi AR BOOK. eee ee ee 


PACIFIC TEACHERS AGENCY, 535 New York Block, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


- COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 


PLACING 
AGENCY Our “placing service’’ is unique in the educational field. We do not send you printed noti- 
fication blanks telling you to ‘‘go after” vacancies, or rumored vacancies. We write up and 
FOR send the employer a special bound report upon your qualifications, showing preparation, per- 
sonality, credentials and experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position 
TEACHERS you desire. Send for booklet. Business Men’s ClearingeHouse, Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Denver, Colo. 























20 East Gay Street, Columbus, 


Central Teachers’ Agency ieuictiici2"Geatt 


rsa Business.” 





Highest Wages --- Biggest Opportunity 
In west and southwest. We can place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
manual training and domestic science. No advance fees. No position, no charges. 

Write today. | WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 635 Svarritt Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpItTor’s NorEe:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins Lynnfield Center, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins wiii reply personally to letters enclos- 
ing a self addressed, stamped envelope, 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs, Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ‘ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


LETTERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


DEAR FRIENDS— 

There is an advantage in looking over 
the magazines of the month in a general 
survey before reading any of them fully. 
The glimpses of the entire mass of ma- 
terial gathered for our edification and 
entertainment every month is stimula- 
ting, and one gains much from the discus- 
sions of the most prominent matters from 
differing view-points. 

One school to which this department 
owes something because of its untailing 
interest has organized a club on lines 
slightly different from those of a debat- 
ing club although it holds debates. 
Members write papers, taking opposite 
views on assigned, debatable topics. 
These papers are read before the club and 
flayrant errors of rhetoric are criticized. 
Then the subject matter is discussed 
fieely. ‘‘ Pupils who declared they could 
not debate,’’ we are told, ‘‘flnd them- 
selves expressing excellent ideas which 
show deep insight.’’ A periodical which 
will aid in such work especially is the 
‘*North American Review.’’ We do not 
note papers of this kind except on re- 
quest, as geographical and historical aids 
are most needed for general use. 

Miss D., writing from Humboldt, tells 
of enjoyable and instructive work her 
geography pupils do, They make book- 
lets, writing about each country, as it is 
studied. Magazine pictures are secured 
for these booklets. She says, ‘‘My 
pupils are much interested lin securing 
good pictures of scenes in South America, 
Europe and other places.’’ Miss D. has 
purchased back numbers of various mag- 
azines and pupils have contributed mag- 
azines. These booklets are prized at 
home as well as at school. 

Cordially yours, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


February American Magazine: A large 
picture in colors from a painting after a 
photograph taken by Brady in 1862 of 
‘Lincoln and Allan Pinkerton in front 
of General McClellan’s Tent at Antie- 
tam,’’ is used in connection with ‘‘ Allan 
Pinkerton’s Unpublished Story of the 
first attempt on the life of Abraham 
Lincoln.’’ The cover page design is 
excellent for use as a ‘‘story telling pic- 
ture.’* ‘‘Alaska as a Territory of the 
United States,’? by Alfred Holman, with 
drawings, photographs and map; anda 
full-page Hambridge drawing, ‘‘ Raising 
the Stars and Stripes, Sitka, October 18, 
1867.’ One photograph shows a girl in 
native costume; another, gold hunters 
packing over the Chilkoot Pass. This is 
a very valuable paper to keep for use 
when studying geography and history of 
Alaska. ‘‘ The amazing progress in forty- 
five years.’ Two desirable Lincoln 
papers are ‘‘Lincoln as a Boy Knew 
Him;’’ and, ‘‘A New Story of Lincoln’s 
Assassination, ”? an unpublished record of 
an eye-witness, The pictures with the 
paper on Japan are interesting. The sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Japan’s Financial Crisis’? may not 
attract all grades, but the full-page pic- 
ture of ‘‘Japanese Cultivating Bamboo 
Trees’’ will. ‘‘A Business Street in Yo- 
kohoma ;’’ photograplis of fishermen, rice- 
workers, transportation, etc.—these are 
not too frequently met with. 


Literary Digest, January 18: A trans- 
lation made from a Turkish Journal, 
‘‘Idkam,’’ Constantinople, says, ‘‘We 
must find how our enemies have labored 
and succeeded in developing strong 
peoples, and profit by their example. 
Have we the zeal and the intelligence 
and the perseverance requisite for this 
great endeavor?’’ Only five per cent of 
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Teaching as a Business 


is worth reading. Teachers should send 
for it. Address The Albert Teachery 
Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Western Office, Spokane, Washington, 
Established 27 years. 























































































































































ROSETIONS of all kinds for TEACHERs , 
rite us your qualifications. FREE Literatur Si 
THE INSTRUCTORS 4 seNCY, Marion, Ind, Mm 
T 
The Teachers Exchange a 
of Boston 120 Boyiston St, 
Recommends TEACHERS, ‘TUTORS and ScHoor; ~ 
Pi 
—“~ BREWER AGEN. "4 
AGEN() in 
1302 AUDITORIUM Bl “4hinc. CHIC AY 
I 
TI 
OHIO VALLEY TLACHERS’ AGENCY Al 
IT want you to join my agency — You and I low 
money every year by you not doing so—'Tell me wha Ar 
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going to Waste. I work night and day to locate ny i 
teachers—Free enrollment. Als 
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ye 
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By 
; meets a 
EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Ph.D., Li.D. dea 
Professor of English, Lewis Institute, Chicago not 
A new and original work especially suited to disp 
the needs of high school, academy, and abor 
first-year college students tha 
Business English isa practical book by an educated Pe 
man who knows life. It is Compact, thorough, pe 
and intensely human and interesting. It is both 
scholarly but not pedantic, critical but not “fussy,” Wwe 
It does not waste time on non-essentials, but is viev 
direct, incisive, and convincing, ‘The style is easy, num 
dignified, and very readable, It is a live book, by Ot! 
alive man, for live people. aa 
The Questions, Directions, and Exercises cover the R 
76 pages and provide material and directions for Au 
as ext@nded study as may be desired. pare 
geog 
287 pages Postpaid, $1.) PIT 
” ARIT 
LaSalle Extension University Youre 
-17- and N 
2715-17-19 Michigan Avenue een 
CHICAGO 
W.Ha: 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUD! H 
“60 PAGE BULLETIN FREE’ Ow 
COURSES BY MAIL wr bor 
Grammar School Agricultural 0 day. 
High School oultry ask, WI 
lormal Domestic Scien 
Professional gin Service D 
, Ype-writing Drawing 
Short-hand — 
-keeping Language The boo 
Real Estate provided \ 
Reduced rates of tuition to fin! teacher an 
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wand ‘Special Scholarship,” app Drawing | 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE stantially | 
Pres. GALBREATH No. 19D St., ROGERS, Ohio, —. ; 
P book, with 
2000 a4 — o 
= Four Courses: Bible Doctrine, Practical dress, W, 
BIBLE Christian Work,Chapter Summary, Syn- Buffalo, N 
— peony a each independent, on 
gin any time. Certificate at end of 
po course. Students all over the world. 
STUDY THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, e 
153 Institute Place, Chicago. 
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. h Ce tra Y Evi 
States, also in some of the Cenlia - 
Western and Southern States. Pleas! BB 
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SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY, "Price 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS’? CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up toe date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGUNTSs), 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX. 
AMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Books in 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 

4th Yr.Eng. 3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 





Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post= 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 
ae Letus send you a dozen or more of each 


kind for your school. You can return any 


not wanted and remit for the others when 








disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 


about 18 each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studying these subjects. 














Perhaps your School Board wil) purchase a 
supply foryou. Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books, 

We claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sole seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September, 

We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY.—Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
geography for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER f GRADED EXERCISES iN 
ARITHMETIC. Book I, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book II, Fifth Year; Book IIT, Sixth 
Year; Book IV,Seventh Year; Book V, Eighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,!17 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
What questions to 


to day. What to have pupils do, 
ask, What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 


Drawing by studying this book, 


trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. 


gar We have just added a Chapter on Color to this 
age for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Ad- 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 


book, with questions atthe bottom of each 
pind of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. 
ress, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year.” One card answers for one pupil a | 


whole year. 
the parents each month. 
Price 10c per dozen 3 3 doz. 25¢. 


Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


They are arranged for the signature of | 
Size of each 744x4 inches. 
¢ Send 10c for sample 
doz; and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 





Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Euizasneru Merrick Knirp, B. S. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
WING SHEETS 


50 D 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
Tections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 


Of school work, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 


cep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble. 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
ve complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 


cents in stamps, 
One From Many. 


iT 

Reot? Busy Work Series are just what people want. 

roe 4 me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 

bell lent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
‘ng them in Iowa.” PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, 

117 


‘Towa, “Address, W. HAZLETON SIUTH 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. , 
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the Balkan soldiers are unable to read; 
superior to the Turks. We see it fre- 
quently stated that American schools and 
colleges have before them a great work 
wherever they exist in the Turkish 
Empire. 

February American Boy: Plan to have 
read, as a supplementary lesson, the ac- 
count of the Keokuk power dam (Des 
Moines Rapids). The title is ‘‘ Putting 
a River to Work,’’ the author, Fred H. 
Eno, The little story of the origin of 
the appellation ‘‘Uncle Sam’? is given. 
A Barbadoes, picture is found. A paper 
by C. H. Claudy, ‘‘Some Descendants of 
our Famous War Heroes,’’ with seven 
pictures; and a very interesting paper on 
‘*Molecules’’ by Prof. Guthe, University 
of Michigan, are all of value. 

Literary Digest, January 1: A usuable 
summary of achievements of the year 
1912 is given under title ‘‘A Year of For- 
ward Activity.’’ Happenings the world 
over are noted. 

February St. Nicholas: ‘‘The Matter- 
horn of Men,’’ by Ariadne Gilbert, will 
help in history classes. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s story is here told in a manner 
suited for supplementary reading lessons. 
Five pictures are used. There is to bea 
second paper. Photographs of Saturn 
and the Pleiades; a full page picture of 
the Mosque of Omar from a Jules Guerin 
painting; a paper on ‘‘The First Inven- 
tions’’—these will be used in many 
schoolrooms. ‘‘Many of the great in- 
ventions have their counterpart in na- 
ture.’? The paper on inventions is in- 
forming and stimulating. 

February Harper’s Magazine: A story 
that takes one toa G. A. R. meeting and 
introduces veterans and tells tales that 
make history real is to be found in 
‘‘Memory Plays Us Tricks.’? There isa 
picture of a veteran and, also, the fronti- 
spiece in colors is there because of this 
















For 
brilliancy— 
smoothness—and 
mixing qualities— 


TALENS 
WATER COLORS 


have received the unqualified 
approval of many leading In- 
structors and Supervisors of 
Drawing. 

Especially designed for School use. 
Iixtremely economical to buy—to use. 
In cakes, half pans and tubes. 

Drawing Supervisors—write for full 
particulars and prices. In writing, 
please mention whether you are in- 
terested in 4 color or 8 color box. 

Write for Booklet A 
TALENS & SON, Irvington, N.J. 
“Made in Holland” 
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A Happy Marriage 





Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and theirrelation to life 
and health, 'This know!- 
edge does not come intel- 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


(Ullustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome wuy, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. ‘ 
Knowledge a Father Should Jmpart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contente. 


Puritan Publishing Co. 
758 Perry Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 38 years. Operates locally 
and nationally, Direct calls from school 
officers, Direct recommendations. 

1000 Teachers wanted. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee 235 oxi GRP =E?: 








New England Grade 
Teachers always in demand 


(Established 1897,) BOSTON, MASS. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


102 TREMONT STREET 
—R.L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience ot ability toteach are invited 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg,Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo, and Atlanta, Ga 














years of experience can can do for your advance- 
House Bldg., Pittsburg, ment. Most populous district in United States. 


Pittsburg Teachers’ Agency. No position, no fee. Write to-day to learn what 
Pa. 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 


Chautaugua Teachers’ Agency 


The Northwest Pays the Highest Wages 


The leading agency in this section, We place more teachers in our territory than all other 
agencies combined, Enroll now for vacancies in 1913-14. Write immediately for free circular, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boise, Idaho. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 








If not located, register now for good 
openings during the early fall and win- 
ter months, Permanent Membership. 
ERIE TEACHERS’ BUREAU Erie, Pa. History (College) 2000 ; History (College) 

? 1600; English 1800 ; English 1200; German 


(Lady) 1200; French and Greek (Normal) 1400; Mathematics (College) 1300; Modern Languages (College) 
1200; Principal 2000 ; Principal 1500; Principal 1600 ; History (High School)1615 ; Commercial Branches 2100, 

T recommend only at the request of School Officials and invite only first-class teachers to register. 
submit records of candidates and not notify them until asked to do so. 


$3.00 nirvees BIBLES scary FREE 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE LEAGUE aims to 
create a wider use of the Bible by making it possible for 
every man, woman and child to possess an attractive edi- 
tion of the Scriptures like that shown in the illustration. 


HOW TO GET THIS BIBLE 


This beautiful 
Bible will be de- 
liveredto you up- 
on the return of 
this coupon with 
expense bonus of 
98 cents, which 
covers the items 
of cost of pack- 
ing, transporta- 
tionfrom factory, 
checking, clerk 
hire and other 
necessary ex- 
penseitems. Add 
15 cents postage 
if Bible is to be 
sent by mail. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE LEAGUE 


‘267 S. Fourth Street 








Has recently filled the following positions 











International League Bible 


This photograph gives but a faint 
idea of the beauty of this Bible, Itis 
bound in FRENCH MOROCCO, absolutely 
flexible, with overlapping covers as 
shown in this photograph. Has red- 
under-gold edges. 

—IT CONTAINS— 

THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT AND NEW TESTAMENT 
—HAS— 

SELF PRONOUNCING TEXT 
All the proper words being accented 
and divided into syllables for quick 

and easy pronunciation. 
A NEW SERIES OF HELPS TO BIBLE STUDY 
—INCLUDING— 


4008 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
which unfold the Scriptures, 


31 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
showing Bible scenes and incidents. 
12 MAPS OF THE BIBLE LANDS IN COLORS 
LARGE CLEAR TYPE FINE PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLE LEAGUE PRESEN- 

TATION PLATE FREE WITH EACH BIBLE 


PHILADELPHIA 
The us 
" ey 
Exact Size Poy vie 
of this Bible SD age, x10" 
yore atte ene 
a 
ane 
xi ~ 
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Teachers’ Souvenirs For Close of School 





Finest in the market. Send a 2c stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion. 








you and I have always been pleased. 


E. W. Allen, La Grande, Ore., writes “This is the seventh year I am purchasing souvenirs from 





New Souvenir No. 11 


finest and newest thing in the market. 
The design is exactly as shown here, 


SSS 


tint also matches the photo, 


silk tassel. 
quotations obtainable. 





f 





must send us when you order, 


THE FOUNDATION OF EVERY STATE Die A 
; We also have other designs. 


1S THE EDUCATION OF ITS YOUTH 








Your photograph will be returned uninjured. 


12 or less without photo 80c, additional ones 5c each. 


Pricelist postpaid. 
We pay the postage. 


envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 
Remittance must accompany all orders. 
doing business for thirteen years. 


Seibert Printing Company BOX 10 


Your Photo on each Souvenir 


photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. 
large or small photo or trom a group, but if you want the best results send usa good clear photo—one that is not to small. 
Photos are guaranteed to be first class and will not fade, 


This is our latest design, gotten out by one of tie 
best artists in the country. 


The cover is embossed in plain white except 
a part being printed in a gray tint—just enough color to give it a fine effect. 


We want you to compare this souvenir with anything you have ever seen and if it 
is not superior in every way, design and appearance, we do not want your order, 

The souvenir is a 12 page booklet (including cover) size 34%x5 inches, tied with a 
The inside contains three pages of the very best and most appropriate 
We also print on one page for you, the name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, school board, teacher and scholars, which matter you 


12 or less with photo $1.00, additional ones 6c each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


We furnish these souvenirs with or with- 
out photo of teacher or schoolhouse. 


This undoubtedly is the 


The 


If 
We can copy a 


Transparent 


That’s the way we have been 





Canal Dover, Ohio 











j @ 
- |Buy Entertainments 
{ From “The House That Helps” 

) A live, reliable concern which gives prompt 
attention to your order for PLAYS, CANTATAS, 
; ACTION SONGS, DRILLS, ete., for all occasions. 
Send today for Free Catalog. 
{ Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. 
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; POOUYE 
| Efficiency eas emetic cs 
: v a Pghest int? 7 
| is its key-for-every character keyboard. One simple stroke prints any 
characters This makes a keyboard of surpassing simplicity; easy to 
learn; easy to operate; and its efficiency is attested by a vast army 
\ of loyal USETS« 


Model 10 
Visible 


il 


Smith Premier Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 











Free from the shiny or glossy 
effect of wax crayon, a 
new and better crayon. 


Sample sent postpaid for 5c in stamps 








Be} Olas : 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. WALTHAM, MASS 
MADE IN U.S.A. 























SCHOOL SUPPLIES. £2'2"9sv0 motte 

° free to Teachers, 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods, 
Addréss to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 









School Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary grades, 
including all supplies pertaining to the 
Industrial branches such as Manual Train 
ing Supplies, Drawing Paper, Mechanical Draw- 
ing Supplies, and Designs, Reed, Raffia, Cross- 
Stitch Canvass, Scrim, Monk’s Cloth, Burlaps, 
Construction papers, Chair Cane, Book Binding, 
and Weaving Materials. For Special Spring 
Catalog just issued, address— 
Garden City Educational Co., 


Box 6. 110So0. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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story of William Gilmore Beymer’s, 
Caption,—‘‘Tell Him How They Came 
Out of the Woods—Pickett’s Charge.” 
The story of life among the Eskimos as 
told by Vilhjalmur Stefansson is most 
valuable. Eleven pictures. All these 
make this special paper of the series 
valuable for the use of the teacher. With 
classes studying India the paper by I. B, 
R. Hellems, is sure to be enjoyed. Hight 
pictures and an account of a sojourn in 
‘*Udaipur the Unspoiled.’’ 

February Atlantic: A?2l boys should 
read about the inventions made by John 
Muir in his boyhood days; his cellar 
workshop and the getting up all those 


winter mornings at one o’clock. ‘Out 
of the Wilderness’? by John Muir. It is 


just such inspiring ‘‘true stories’’ that 
boys and girls call for and delight in, 
It includes an account of early school 
teaching near Madison with interesting 
incidents. 

February Scribner’s: Motor number, 
The illustrations and many parts of the 
text can be used in school. The cover 
picture is interesting ; the frontispiece in 
colors from a drawing by E. Roscoe 
Shrader,—‘‘ The Top of the Grade ;’’ the 


| twenty-one pictures used with the Ralph 


D. Paine article, ‘Discovering America 
by Motor; the eighteen pictures used 
with ‘‘The Automobile and Its Mission.” 
A paper is found which you will be glad 
to use when the class is studying the 
region of the Pyrenees Mountains, 
Twenty-one pictures and a map of the 
‘*Route des Pyrenees.’’ A fine geog- 
raphy aid, 


The name ‘‘Dixon’’ is well known to 
teachers through their pencils and cray- 
ous. Few, however, have an idea of the 
great extent and variety of the products 
in this and other lires of the manutfac- 


i turers, the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


| listed. 


Jersey City, N. J. The largest and 
most complete catalog ever issued by 
this firm is now being mailed to the 
thousands of imanutacturers, jobbers, 
purchasing agents and others interested 
in graphite, crucibles, paint, lubricants, 
pencils and the other productions of the 
firm. We acknowledge receipt of one of 
these. Though over one hundred pages 
of type and illustrations are used, this 
catalog does not attempt to carry a full 
description of the entire Dixon line and 
oniy a few of the many hundreds of Dix- 
on’s American Graphite Pencils are 
The Dixon Company attach a 
peculiar value to their production catalog 
inasmuch as it serves to acquaint those 
who are already users of one _ form 
of graphite with its many other forms 
and uses. If you are particularly inter- 


| ested in graphite products, you are invited 


to send for a copy of this catalog. 





TOURS : 
EUROPE :—Wanted, Chaperon to assist securing 
party and secure the tour for services rendered 5 splen- 
did comprehensive tour sailing June Isth, $500, 
Write for Booklet and Terms. J. A. Bolender, 
383 N. Main St., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 
osition, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
y passing a Civil Service examination, Not diffi. 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00, Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book ‘*Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. ¢. 








HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get betier than wholesale prices on:—Fduce 
tional Scientific Apparatus for ail subjects, Laboratory 
6upplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 

icroscopes, Magnitiers, Dissecting Instruments, 
Weights& Measures, Balances, | Rules, 
Protractors, Color GaN NaS Wheels and Discs, 
Thermometers, Baro meters, Hygromet: 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, Magnets, Batteries, 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemica 
Gl e, ete., by sending for our illustrated Cat 





Winona College of Agriculture 
J. C. Breckenridge, A. M., D.D., President. 


Attend a Recognized School—Two Years’ Course. 
We offera complete coursein Practical Scientific Agriculture. 
Three terms go with each year—Fall, Winter and Spring. 
If for any reason you losea term, it can be made up. 
aim of this course is to give the student a good knowl- 
edge of the principles and practices of General Agriculture, 
LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT OUR SCHOOL. INVESTIGATE 
IT FOR YOURSELF Address the President for CATALOG. 


BOX 15, WINONA LAKE, INDIANA. 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER SESSION 


In Manual Training, Domestic and Applied Arts, 
Domestic Science, Pedagogical und Academic 
Courses. June 23 to Aug. 15, 1918. Inexpensive, ex- 
cellent equipment, delightful climate, Many points of 
iuterest nearby. Apply for special bulletin to the 
Registrars. . 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
57 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








alogue containing over 1.400 articles for schoo! Us 
CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 





Pennsylvania School of 
Horticulture For Women 


Prepares educated women for attractive and profitable 
vocation, Training in home gardening and commerce! 
horticulture. Salaried positions now open to gra: wales 
Attractive country home life near Philadelphia 1 
Montgomery County, Electives,—Bees, Poultry, 5prius 
Course, April, May, June, 1913. Regular course two 
years. Write DEPT. E., Ambler, Penna, 


AFree Copy to You--li 


you have written stories or want to try. ‘This booklet 
is written by a well-known writer and contains & 
Message of Luspiration to those who want to do ble 
things with their pens in spare time, Lt will he worth 
your while to look into this!) Just seud a posteard, 


PHILLIPS, Editor, Book 3FA, 
156 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Teaching With 
The Microscope 


injects the element of real, visual interest 
into Science lessons. 
gained from actually seeing things is far 
greater than merely listening or reading. 

It is important, however, that the micro- 
scope used 
Botany, Zoology and Physiology should 
be accurate—simple and convenient in 
use—and so constructed to stand constant 
and prolonged use. 


Bausch" |omb 


Microscopes 


fully meet every requirement of teachers. 
They are widely and successfully used in 
leading educational institutions. 
SPECIAL PRICE 
Price of F 2, $31.50 *TOSthoous 
Familiarize yourself with the su- 


rior oe of our microscope. 
Send toc 





MODEL F 2 MICROSCOPE 


The impression 


in demonstrating lessons in 


ay for our catalogue 18 A on 


rchool equipment and “A Manual of 
Elementary Microscopy.” 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©, 
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American Teachers’ Guild 


AN ASSOCIATION FOR THE WELFARE OF AOTIVE ‘TEACHERS 


Free Enrollment to Members in the Teachers’ 
Agency Department. All Earnest, Active Teachers 
Should Belong. 


lars of the 


GREENVILLE, OHIO 


BEVEN DEPARTMENTS 


Send 2c Stamp for Full Particu- 
Seven Departments, Write to-day. 





Rent Practice, Faculty PROM- 


most CO Perera pe 





by mail Endorsed by BENCH and BAR g 
i eam eee 


McKinley University, 1497 E, 55th St,,cChicago 


TAUGHT 
BY. MAIL 


University Methods 


to PREPA’ 
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I 100 COPIES - 
Theat af 
{2 TEN MINUTES ~ 





Detroit Dupligraph Co.,978 Vermont Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH. Repro- 
duced from pencil, pen or type- 
writer. Invaluable for meking 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewjng cards, etc. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately. 

Price $1.00 and upwards, 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


Book Reviews 


‘“*Kssentials in Journalism.’’ By 
Harry Franklin Harrington, Director of 
Courses in Jornalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Theodore T. Frankenberg, 
Ohio State Journal. 8vo. Cloth. 300 
pages. Illustrated. $1.75. Ginn & 
Company, Boston. 

A textbook for those desiring to pre- 
pare for practical newspaper work, writ- 
ten by men with years of experience in 
actual reportorial and editorial work. 
Its principles have been further tested 
through three years of class work, witii 
gratifying success. Designed primarily 
for the first and second years in colleges, 
it is suitable for all who have a high 
school education or its equivalent. 
While practical and successful newspaper 
writers who have come to their positions 
through the hard school of experience 
and whose training has been that of the 
newspaper Office itself are apt to make 
light of the value of text books, special 
courses and schools of journalism, we 
think any of them would have to ac- 
knowledge that this book does provide in 
a practical form many things that a be- 
ginner in that field should know, and 
will recognize how in his own case such 
a book or the course indicated by it 
would have been of immense advantage 
to him not only in his beginning days 
but all through his work. The desirabil- 
ity of training for this profession, even 
as for others, is becoming recognized, 


a position and in filling it. 
The book aims to combine the pracitce 


paper work and takes up in turn each 
phase of editorial activity. It follows 
the natural evolution in newspaper work 
and the development of the student’s 
mind. From the simple work accorded 
a beginner it progresses steadily lo the 
forms assigned only to tried and trusted 
men. Throughout the work the student 
is shown, not only the thing to do, but 
the why of it, and the standards set are 
those of the average newspaper office, 
The mechanical side uf the newspaper has 
not been forgotten, and the book is more 
profusely illustrated than any work that 
las yet appeared on the same subject. 
The illustrations are an essential part of 
the text. 


‘The Teacher’s Health’’—A Study in 
the Hygiene of an Occupation. By Lewis 
W. Terman, Associate Professor of Kduca- 
tion, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 138 
pages. 60 cents net. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 

One of the many factors in school ef- 
ficiency, and a most important one, is the 
health of the teacher. Many laymen 
have looked upon the teacher’s work as | 


CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 








CRAYONS 


|| SCHOOL SOC 
DUCATIONAL COLOR WORK 








Washington 
and Lincoln 


Pictures ....—_: Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
.ZAFOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WRITE US. , Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 


eart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
ig flag free: 


FREE 


And the splendid big flag 


Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sellthem at 10 cents each. They can dispose 


to send you. 


AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 


We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
aay After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


You can procure them on the 


of the lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolute! 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

ae Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
i ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “‘WASHINGTON” “BE 


free for your school. 











and, more and more the trained worker | 
will be at an advantage, both in securing | 


and the philosophy of all routine news- |, 


New York 
Boston 











known. 
rivets. 


WRIT. 


=| AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed for a Liietime. 
Built of our triangular steel tubing—the strongest construction 
Four standard styles of stationary and adjustable. No bolts 
All steel parts finished in our sanitary gunmetal enamel. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET “J7” . . 
Blackboards and Supplies: 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page CATALOGUE ‘“J1” Da ih) 
A complete directory of Schoolroom essentials. 


Uimencan Seating Company 


218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TO-DAY 




















Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Fore bet Cae 
——— | 








LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A mine of information in story form. 





| 


JOSEFA IN SPAIN 


rymple. 


Betty in Canada 

Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden 
Marta in Holland 


Donald in Scotland 














Samples of full line furnished 
‘Teachers | 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 















LEARN BY MAIL 


ARISTOS (the best) or BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAN OUCH _TYPEWRITING 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
SHIP (Business os SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 


rtistic) 
Cheek Study wanted, Enclose this Ad, Write today 
Toby’s Correspondence Schools 
160 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 


COMMERCIAL LAW 








School of Dancing 

URN, N. Y. July 7—31—’13. 
Aesthetic, Ball-Room, Folk, Interpretive 
Normal Training. Individual attention our aim. 
Address all communications to M. L. SANDWICK, 
Secretary Titus School, 10 Westlake Ave., Auburn, N. Y, 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, ete., pre- 


pared toorderon givensubjects, Particulars forstamp, 


Normal 
AUB 


and 








A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
and makes the geography hour a delight. 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,” and Julia Dal- 
Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each volume 60 cents; 
to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. The following volumes are ready. 


Kathleen in Ireland 


Ume San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 
Boris in Russia 
Hassan in Egypt 
Josefa in Spain 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, BOSTON 








School-Room Mottoes 





Board 


thirty cents, 


Try. Try, Agair 


God Sees Me. 


Think 


Fuss About 
Willit Pay ? 


You wil 
hundreds of times each year. 


Half set No.1 


1. 
Well Begun is Half Done, 
Am I Doing Right ? 
A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If f Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 


Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 
It. 


Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them, They are 
about 8x15inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging: 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done, 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. 
uever regret this investment, 
See list below. 


Find a Way or Makea Way. 

Do You Know It. or Only Think You Do? 
low Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day ? 
‘To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done, 

If | Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right, 

There isa Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the 

Truth, 


How Will 


The mottoes will pay for themselves 


Either half set for only 





Half No, 2 


There are Many 


Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 











CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 
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Debate Outlines, 


any subject $1.00, 
Essays, orations, 


and jal articles written to order on 
C a Pi any subject, 
SOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


P, A. Miller, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 
Great demand for 
Commercial 


Excellent Salaries °°. er ci 


our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your nex 
vacation with us. A position awaits you, Writs 








t 
EVA M. WOLF, Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y, | 


ood memory is absolutely essential to §g 
tw success, for memory is power. Besuccess- ¥, 
3 ful— Stop Forgetting! 1 
The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
of makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops will, | 
, quick thought, ready speech 
Write for free book ‘*How to KRemember’’— 
faces, names, studies, also 
$2 DeLuxe book, “*How to Speakin Public.’ 


Dickson MemorySchool 79] Auditorium Bldg. Chicago 












how to secure 
















special terms, 


PREPARED TO ORDER: Fxssays, Reviews, Analysis 
of Sentences, Outlines for Debates, 


P. S. Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 












Prof. Brooks colleges. 250 page cataleg free. Write to-day, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE School 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agi- 
culture, Horticulture, Floricu‘ture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof, Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading 


136» SPRINGFIELD, MA 












Special work ; 


| TEACHERS, write for Bulletin outlining Certificate 
Diploma and Degree Courses in 
) pondence, 


edagogy by Corres- 
Teachers’ Professional College, Austia, Texas. 


a] 








10 


<, SCHOOL FLAG FREE 
i 5x8ft. Guaran + d Bunting Flag. 

30 BUTTONS “3% 
return the &3.00, and we will 
forward the Beautitul 









AS Everybody should 
=~ be patriotic. 


362 Pike St, Covington,Ky 


The Art Institute Art School 


of Chicago 
N. H. CARPENTER, Secy 





W. M. R. Frencn, Dir. 


Summer School 1913 
For Teachers 


Send for information, T. J. KEANE, Registrar. 
Dept. N. P., The Art Institute, Chicago. 
June 17 ?) 


Summer School (August's 
In Kindergarten and Primary Courses 


Montessori Methods. We are prepared to offer 
an unusual course to) Primary and Kindergarten 
‘Teachers this summer, and would suggest that you 
inquire early, as Our school will be limited to an en 
roliment of 60 students. Comtortable Dormitory 
Address National Kindergarten College, Elizabeth 
Harrison, Pres,, formerly Chicago Kindergarten 
College, Box 31—1200 Michigan Ave,, Chicago, 





Bunting Flag postpard, | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





{HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
‘These past examinations, reviewed carefully, will 
prepare the student to passany teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .2! 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 


Com. Drarer 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* 
Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, 
Yrs. Exam. in Geography, 
Yrs, Exam, in Psysiology, 
Yrs. Exam, in Methods, 
Yrs. Exam. in Civi) Gov., 
Yrs. Exam. in U.S. Hist... with Ans .25 
Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
é Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 


Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* 
‘rs. Exam. in Gen, Hist.. with Ans .25 


with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 


Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, 
Yrs. Exam. in Literature, 
Exam, in Astronomy, 
Yrs. Exam. in Botany, 
Exam. in Physics, 
Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, 
Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, 
xum. in Geology, with Ans .25 
m. in Latin, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
*Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 centss any 14 subjects, $1.50: 
the 22 subjects complete for #2,00, which is less than 10 cents 
for cach subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











We Can Furnish You Everything Needed in the line of 


Entertainment Books 


Recitation Books, Plays, Dialoques, Tableaux, Drills, 


rades, Pantomimes, Music, Action 


Marches, Cha- 
Songs, Musical Novelties, etc. etc. 


A Few Titles for Spring Months Selected from our Catalogue. 


All the.Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
jogues and Exercises for Baster, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, ,Christinas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 25 cts, 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
clally for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M, Grant, 
Bertha E. Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 
the selections are of only tour, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c, 

Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 
dilogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable forall ages, 25¢, 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises—By Miss 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted an- 
thors, clever recitations, unique exercises, etc, 
Full of good things, 15 cts, 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men, ‘Twenty fall and complete pro- 
grams suited to any school, 25 cts, 

School Plays tor Festive Days. By Archibald 
Humboldt. Morethanascore of the richest, spi 
ciest, original dialogs for all grades, from primary to 
high school, and for mixed grades. No costumes, 
stage setting or scenery required, No other collec. 
tion of plays 20 good, so practical, 80 enjoyable. 30c, 

Special Daysin the Primary Grades. By Mary L. 
Hood. This litthe work Contains sougs, recitations, 
dialogues, exercises, ete., for May Day, Memorial 
Day, Columbus Day, Christuias, Lincoln and Wash- 


Also Mother Goose Operetta, suitable 
This last has over twenty 
64 pages, Le, 


ington Days. 
for closing of schools, 
pages, words and inusic, 


Special Day School Exercises. By Laura R. 
Smith and T, B. Weaver, For all grades, A book. 
of new and original matter by two clever writers- 
Contents: Loto, a Japanese farce; Bird and Arbor 
Day Program; Friday Afternoon Program; LT. 
Tokio, a Japane ong (With music) and,drill; An 
New Year Exercise; The Schoolroom, some Febru- 
ary sugvestions and exercises; Closing Day Pro- 
gram ; The Live Doll, a Christmas exercise; Thanks- 
vivingin Turkey Land; Memorial Day Program ; 
Battle of Blenheim, a pantomimed poem ; Charge 
of the Light Brigade, a pantomimed poem with 
military drilland wand drill, 104 pages, 25e, 

Wiant’s Drills. By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Klocution and Physical Culture, Dayton, Ohio. 
Schools, Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill 
Marching Through Georgia, one and two—Wand 
Drill—Red, White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill 
or Posings—Flag Drill — Broomstick Drill — Cadet 
Drill. Hach drill so clearly explained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive 
gvmnastics, 25 cents, 

With Trumpet and Drum. A patriotic compendium. 
An abundant collection of practical 
stirriny dialogs, inspiring songs and other exercises, 
suited to Memorial Day and all other patriotic oc- 
easions, Stitaulates love of country and patriotic 
fervor, For tots and teens, 25 cents, 

Wood Fairies, The. Au Arbor Day entertainment. 
Churacters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fuiries, and a num- 
ber ot pupils. A bright and pleasing entertainment, 
15 cents, 












THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE TEN CENTS EACH 


Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
and drill, 8 girls, 3 or4 boys; children as Fairics, 

The Enchanted Schoolroom, By Laura’ Roun- 
tree Smith, About thirty children representing 
readers, music books, peucils and otherthings found 
in the schoolroom, Songs to familiar tunes, 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 8S. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With musie 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her, Bright, catehy music, 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. Ky Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water pots and rakes. Mvch = singing, to 
familiar airs; fine drill and march. 30 girls and 
boys or less. 

The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. 
scenes. 8 girls; 7 boys; more for chorus, 
Day Drill, 7 Ida May Cook. 

May Queen and months. 


Two 
May 
18 children, as 


An Arbor Day Panaroma. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Verry protty. blower Girls, Overall Boys and Sun- 
bonnet Girls. AS many Characters as desired. The 
Picnic Party. By Maude M, Grant, For primary 
children, tauinbow children, songs, marches, 13 
children, or more, 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Ilarpers, Goblins, ete, Eighteen characters or 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided. 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees, Bird Day Exercise. 
By the same author, 12 pupils, 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers, Seven small 
boys make a garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop{help inits care, and 





6 little girls and 7 little boys appear at the party. 


LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


In Three Series. Separate plays 1l0c 


each; 12 in one volume, as listed, 35c, 


No. 1. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. Mother Goose Convention, Fairy Sunshine. The Flower’s Party. Harvest 


Time. 
Christmas Secrets. Red, White and Blue. Each 
No. 2. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


12 in one book, 35c. 


No. 3. A Christmas Carol. 
Panorama, Choosing a Valentine. 


The Real Santa Claus. Mother Goose ry. The Fairies’ yy o Japanese Reeeption. 
c 00) 


The Lost Reindeer. 
The Turkey’s School. 
Visiting. The MagicCharm. The Enchanted Schoolroom. Jn the Palace of Kriss 


An Interview with Santa Claus. 
Modern Minutemen. 


Little Mothers. 
the 12 in one k, 35c. 

Mother Earth’s Party. The May Queen. The Old 
Wishes. The Captive Jack Frost. Mother’s 


Arbor Da 
ringle. Each 10c; the 


A Visit to Santa Claus. The Golden Key. An Arbor Day 
Lincoln Exercise. The Fairy Garden. Robin Heod’s 


Party. February Fairies. Vacation Time. Thanksgiving Entertainment. Each 10c; the 12 inone book, 35c. 
POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression--By Grace B. Faxon 
Each selection accompanied by a “Talk,’’ giving exact instruction as to manner of recitation, 


The following are the selections in these volumes : 


PART I—Nearer My God to Thee ( Pantomime) : 


Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde- 


pendence Bell; The Firemen: Howto Burna Heap; 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: 


Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box ; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother, 
The Last Rose ofSummer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; 
Kute Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime), 


Rocket’s Christmas ; 
mime); How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the 


Toa Waterfowl: Jerry, PART I1—Jesus, Lover o1 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; The First 
PARTIIT 
Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
PART IV—Rock of Ages (Panto- 
Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie; The Bells; 


The Little Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, 
In Four Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 


Send for our Entertainment Catalog 
Describing Over Four Hundred Books 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y. 


a sinecure; while the teachers lave con- ; 


tended that theirs is a life of strain and 
exhaustion. Professcr Terman in this 
monograph summarizes and interprets the 
most important investigations which bear 
upon the hygiene of the teaching pro- 
fession, presenting both the available 
scentific evidence and his own critical 
interpretations. The book will be help- 
ful to individual teachers because it 
points out some of the sources of danger 
to the teacher’s health and because it 
makes suggestions toward a better per- 
sonal hygiene. Superintendents and 





| those responsible for the adiministration 


of our schools also will find it illumina- 
ting, because it shows the need for further 
investigation, and the desirability of 
adopting some concerted plan of action 
to ameliorate the present rather unsatis- 


‘factory hygienic status of the teaching 


profession. 

‘*The Teacher.’’ By Florence Milner, 
of the Detroit University School. 281 
pages. Cloth, Scott, Foresman & Co., 


| Chicago. 


i 


This is a book from which the average 
teacher of the grades will derive much 
profit. It consists of chats to teachers 
put into eighteen chapters. The style is 
exceedingly pleasant and makes for en- 
tertaining reading, while the sensible- 
ness of the ideas will win respect. All 
the intimate matters that pertain to 
schoolroom work, from the mental and 
social traits of the teacher to the newest 
and best methods in teaching elementary 
subjects, pass in review before the reader, 
who will all unconsciously rejoice in the 


| high ideals of the author and agree with 


her in the sane standards she has set for 


her profession. 


| in phonics. 


‘‘Word Mastery.’’ A Course in Pho- 
nics for the First Three Grades. By 
Florence Akin, teacher in primary grades, 
Passadena, Cal. 124 pages. 25c net. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This book is designed to be tsed in 
connection with any series of readers, 
and will appeal stronyvly to primary 
teachers. It 1s based on the latest theo- 
ries of phonic analysis and word building 
and will give excellent results even in 
the hands of teachers who lack training 
It is thorough and simple, 
each lesson teaching only one new pho- 
nic element. Economies of labor and 
time on the part of the teacher, of ex- 
pense of charts and cards are conserved 


| . : 
by its arrangement, and quick word rec- 





| ognition is secured by tie pupil 
recitations, | 28* sis y pupil. 


‘*Opera Stories.’’ Published by Henry 
I,, Mason, 188 Bay State Road, Boston. 
Paper. 50 cents. 

The plots of one hundred sixty-nine 
operas, told by acts according to the 
librettos of the operas, are contained in 
this pamphlet, which will prove a con- 
venience to opera-goers who wish to 
know the story of an opera, but who do 
not want the task of reading an entire 
libretto. A number of portraits of lead- 
ing grand opera singers enhance the well- 
printed text. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 
graving and Optics, In possession of this knowledge 
you can earn a large salary. Write for our new Cata- 





logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL | 


ST. LOUIS, Mo, 





DEBATES, ESSAYS and ORATIONS fully | 


repared for delivery. Write The Educational 


ureau, P. O. Box 153, Frederick, Maryland. | 





Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


inted rd. 2Q5e 
100 School Mottoes}::"° es tae 7. 


alike. MOTTO PUBLISHING CO., P, 0, Box 103, Bangor, Maine, 











8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














All Progressive Teachers get these 


BEST SEX EDUCATION BOOKS 


By Dr. Lowry. Recommended by highest educational 
and medical experts. Fine Cloth Bound Edition. 
Sent postpaid at following lowest prices. Order today. 
Charged if desired. 


Herself $1.10 | Himself $1.10 


Truths Conftidenc 
(For Boys) 55c | (For aime. 55¢ 


Mc Minn & Gear, 125 Pingree Ave., Detroit 





March 1913 


FOR SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Tiny Tot’s Speaker. By Misses Rook 

& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language, 
Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Child’s Gwn Speaker. By FE. C. & 
L. J. Rook. A collection of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, 
and Tableaux. Contains over one hundred 
pieces, many of which were specially writ- 
ten for this book. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Successful Entertainments. By 
Willis N. Bugbee. This book is brimful 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pan- 
tomimes, parades, medleys, etc. There is 
not a dull or uninteresting piece in the 
whole collection. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Young Folk’s Entertainments. hy 

kK. C. & L. J. Rook. Contains Motion 
Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, 'Tam- 
bourine and Fan Drills, ‘Tableaux, etc. All 
specially prepared, directions simple. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


Drills and Marches. By F.C. &L. J. 

Rook. Averything specially prepared 
for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, 
Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose Re- 
ception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam- 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and 
success of every drill assured. Paper bdind- 
ing, 25 cents. 


Comic Dialogues. By John R. Dennis. 

This is the *‘something real funny” that 
young people like; but there is nothing 
coarse in it. ‘The dialogues are suitable for 
school and church use by two to a dozen 
children. Some of them are: Innocents 
Abroad, Artists’ Dream, Aunt Dinah and 
Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


Fancy Drills and Marches. by 

Alice M. Kellogg. More than fifty new 
ideas. Among them are a Sifter Drill, 
Ribbon March with Grouping and Posing, 
Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, 
Tambourine Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


At all bookstores or mailed to any 
address upon receipt of price 


The Penn Publishing Co. 
220 S. 1ith Street, Philadelphia 


CLASS PINS sin 


a For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 
‘aC Any style or material. Made to order. 
offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 

NoN4/25, enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more Nolt 
than shown in illustration. Order by number. 

SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. SAMPLE 10c. 

STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. SAMPLE 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 


grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, ete,, at moderate prices. Send for FREE 


















Special 














catalogue of new designs: Spécial designs and estimates free. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 7 Bastian Bidg, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 
| School Collegeg&-Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 


Manufactured by 
Astistic Medal & Badge Co. 















ot dthe jassau St, N. 
Gilser 5 Seud for Catalogue 





COLLEGE-CLUB & FRAT. PINS 


NORTK“ ATTLEBORO 








Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers 
Write for catalog ©, 

iving size and our 
ree trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPHL MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR C0. 
42 Murray St., Nz Y. Cily. 


We Teach Penmanship by Mail 


All styles taught by our Actual Pen-Written lesson 
We guarantee Perfect satisfaction and rapid progres: 
The Pioneer School, Established 1889, 3s offona 
courses for February. Send for catalog, Y 


| AMER. PEN. NORMAL, = Springwater, N. 











Catalogue inCo/or Free. REVERY PIN 
Chas.K. Grouse Cone bermiced | 
ASS. Box, 
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STUDY LAW 


AT HOME ‘ 
Become an LL.B. 


The Only Law School 
of Its Kind in America 
Special and Exclusive Features 


ONLY recognized resident law school In the . 
United States conferring Degree of Bachelor of 
ws—LL.B.—by correspondence. ONLY law 
school in U.S. conducting standard resident school 
and giving same instruction, by mail. ONLY law 
school giving over 4S0 class-room lectures to its 
extension students. ONLY lawschool giving a full 
3-year, University Law Course, by mail, having 
an actual pony Be! over 30 prominent lawyers, 
(3 of whom are t. United States’ Attorneys) in 
active ONLY law school in existence 
giving Complete Course in Oratory and Public 

Speaking, in conjunction with its law course. 


Other Good 
Features 


The Hamilton 
College of Law tS 
a College of Law 
—not an institute, 
correspondence 
school, etc. We 
guaranteetopre- 

are our students 
& pass bar ex- 
aminations. Our 
system 0 con- 
ducting examina- 
tions is the most 
thorough, come ———--— 








lb a | 
hi: a 


dlls 20 Meiers nie 





"Witham Benep asta 
hese hr fee 208 





eee KS 


pleteandexpen- @ur Degree Bachelor of Law, LL.B, 
Tt 








sive (tous)of any + as 
examinationsever NO a Diploma or Certificate 
given. Astudent can, if he chooses, take part of our 
course by mail and finishin our resident school, 
where he will receive full credit for all work done 
by mail. Our resident school Is recognized by all 
standard law schools in the United States, 


School Highly Endorsed 
and recommended 
S ”.) e by Government 






‘i Officials, Busi- 
i ness mon etee 
ere awyers an 
Wee Students. We 
have as students a 
From Lecture Room to Student number of prac: 
No Other Law School Can Use pe Pp 


This Illustration ognized law col- 
leges) who are now earning their Degree LL.B. 
Probate Judge (one of our students) says: *‘I am de- 
lighted with the course prescribed and your method 
of teaching law. It is far in advance of what I ex- 
pected to receive.” 

This library consists of 12 vole 
Law Library FREE umes of standard text books, 
used in conjunction with our class-room lectures. 
These law books, if purchased at retail, would cost 
almost one-half the cost of our entire 3 year course. 





Price and o 4 —t te tA 
Terms | ot | 2SB 335% 
including the Law ERE REL CELE 
Library, over z 120% 149954 
Se sn . ee oe ee css 
—— Lectures, : | Ey | 4 F | ‘ _ a? 4a = 
atory and Public These 12 Volumes are Free 
Speaking, and to Students 


everything complete, is considerably less than the 
tuition alone of any resident law school, and is no 
more than that charged by the many make-shift law 
courses (issuing diplomas, certificates, etc.) now 
offered the public. The terms of payment are so 
easy that the course is within reach of all. 


Illustrated Prospectus Free Also 9, great deal 


substantiating all our claims. Send today and get 
the complete story—all_ the facts—then judge for 
yourself. A postal willdo, The answering of this 
may mean the turning point in your career. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
1126 Ellsworth Bidg. - Chicago, lll. 
OTE: We have Drepared and offer to business men five 
special and distinct business courses as follows: Business 


Men’s, Bankers’, Commercial, Real Estate, and Credit Men’s 
law Courses. ese are fully described in our regular 














prospectus, 








The P. & L. Line of Drawing Papers 
are known as the best for all kinds of School 
work, 

White, Cream, Manila, Gray. 
Primary Drawing or Cartridge Papers 


Made in five colors. 


White Wove, White, Manila and Gray 
Drawing furnished in Quadrille rulings. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PECKHAM, LITTLE, & CO., 
School Supplies 
57 and 59 East 11th Street, New York City 
Mention this paper when answering this advertisement 





Plaster Casts 


For School Decoration 
from Ancient and Modern 
Sculpture. Drawing Models 
and Plasteline for Drawing 
Schools, Schools without 
funds should write to learn 
how they can obtain Casts 
though lacking money. 

Price List free on request. 

Catalogue B., School Deco- 
rations, 35 cents. 

Catalogue C,, Drawing Mod- 
els, 20 cents, 

Free to Superintendents 
and Principals of Schools, 

Boston Sculpture Co. 
Desk 6. 33 West St. 

Boston, Mass. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Lt 


Books Received 

**Ransomerian System of Rapid Busi- 
ness Writing.’’? By C. W. Ransom. ist 
to 8th grades. 53(x83¢ ins. 16 pages. 
Illustrated. Paper. Rzasomerian Pub. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

‘*Prison Problems.’ 
Fred High, 5'4x8 ins. 
pages. $1.00. The Platform, Chicago, 

‘Opera Stories.’’ Ig!l0, gI pages; 
IgII, 112 pages, each 64% xg ins. Illus- 


Compiled by 
Cloth. 176 


trated. Paper. 50c. Henry L. Mason, 
Boston, 

‘‘Selected Stories from the Arabian 
Nights.’’ Edited by Samuel Eliot York. 


63¢x8 ins, Cloth. 210 pages. Ills. 5oc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 
“Primary School Reader.’’ Book II. 
By William II. Elson. 5%x73¢ ins. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 191. pages. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., New York. 
““Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual, 
1913.’’ Compiled by O. S. Rice. 6xg 
ins. Paper. 88 pages. Illustrated. C. 
P, Cary., State Supt. Madison, Wis. 
“The Silver-Burdett  Arithmetics.’’ 
Book I, 366 pages; Book II, 286 pages. 
By George M. Philips and Robert F, 
Anderson, each 544x734 ins. Cloth. Il- 





lustrated. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York, 

‘‘Vocation and Learning,’’ By Ilugo 
Munsterberg. 544x8 ins. Cloth. 289 
pages. The Peoples University, Univer- 


| sity City, St. Louis, Mo. 





‘*Word Mastery.’’ By Florence Akin. 

4%x7% ins. 124 pages. Cloth. Illus- | 
trated. 25c net. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York. 

“The Teaching of English in the 
| Grammar Grades.’’ Riverside Literature 
| Series. 4%x63{ ins. Paper. 126 pages. 
15c. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

“Day by Day with Sam and May.’’ 
By Emma Seri and Vivian Evans. 6x 
734 ins, 11g pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

‘*Mewanee, the Little Indian Boy.”’’ 
By Belle Wiley. 5%x7%4 ins. lor pages. 
Cijioth. Illustrated. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York. 

“The Early Sea People.” By Kath- 
erine Elizabeth Dopp. 64x73 ins. 224 
| pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., New York. 

From the United States Bureau of Edu- 





_ Send for Bird Pictures Aren't these kittens “‘cute’’? 25 all different, for 25 cents. 
in Natural Colors NOW 10 to 20 times as large as these. 
for Spring Bird Study. re gs Fe 


PICTURES OF 25 


COMMON BIRDS 
and a brief descrip- 


tion of each for 50 


cents. ‘Also - Nk | | ‘ : 
‘The Perry Pictures We Cet Ea" 


er — 











SMALLER SIZE, 3x31'4. 50 for 25 cents. a 
LARGER SIZE, 10x12. 5 for 35 cents; 15 for $1.00. a 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration, 22x28 inches including 
margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 

TO-DAY send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature il- 
lustrations, 2 pictures, and a colored Bird picture, 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


will help you to secure a good position as Teacher, Supervisor, Principal, or Superin- 
tendent. Progressive teachers are in demand. Knroll now, Send for cirenlars. 


R. G. RUSSELL, Manager, Webster Groves Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


ENTE RTAINMENTS Y PEWRITERS is 


AYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
Ail the Standard Machines \ to % 


Motion fe —~ Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, re 
lotion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow a pe ae 3 Dring ; 
a Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for win ny iparectarets MS = 
j wine at ’ au 4 4 a 
tiie lowing rental to apply. 


all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and orcasions 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
$4.36 W. Lake Street, Chieago, IIL 








Send for 
CatalogueK 




















Large Mt 


catalogue Free. Every Teacher should nave one 
T. S. DENISON & Co. MNept.68, Chicago 











cation: ‘‘Educational Directory’’ 1912. 
Bulletin No. 31, ‘‘Bibliography of the 
Teaching of Mathematics,’’ 1900-1912. 
Bulletin No. 29. Washington, D.C. 

‘*Kalse Modesty.’’ By EK. B. Lowry, 
M.D. 4%x7 ins. 110 pages. Cloth, 
50c. Forbes & Co., Chicago. 

‘‘An Outline of the History of the 
United States.’’ By James J. Hauser. 
6x83 ins. Paper. 74 pages. 25 cents, 
Published by the author, Macungie, Pa. 


EACHERS do not earn large sala- 

| ries and should therefore make 
one dollar count for two, when- 
ever possible. 

Why not buy your chairs direct from 
the makers and save one-half. 

The people of our home town—Dans- 
ville and vicinity—are doing it and we 
have decided to extend to others the 
same privilege. 

In addition to this the first hundred 
chairs sold under this offer will be sold 
at a special introductory price and a 
beautiful little souvenir will be sent /ree 
with each of the first one hundred orders. 
Write and let us tell you all about it. 


GENESEE VALLEY CHAIR CO. 
Dept. A, Dansville, N. Y. 


The publishers of this magazine are 
familiar with our chairs, having bought 
and used them, Ask them about our 
product. 


LEARN AT HOME 


Bookkeeping Salesmanship Shorthand 
«Brown’s is the largest and MOST SUCCESSFUL system of 
private commercial schools in the world.’"—Chicago Tribune. 
Each coursecomplete—Diplomas. Terms,cash 
or payments. We place our graduates, Write 
for FREE Home Study Book of all particulars. 
Mention course that interests you most. 

BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, | 
500 Brown Bidg. Peoria, Ill. 



































Oskaloosa College 


fegular four year courses by mail leading toBachelor’s 
cone’ Including Ped, B., also special and Graduate 
S/S Instruction thorough, attention prompt, 
whod reasonable, Especially of interest to teachers 
fo desire to complete a course already begun, Write 

"itformation, OSKALOOSA, lowa. Box 478. 





This Fancy Ladies Handker- 
chief, The Alma, has the four 
corners alike and will be for- 
warded you prepaid for 25 cents 
each. 1913 Bulletin of other 
handkerchief specialties now 
ready. 





WIG SALES CO., 
rs 1547 Broadway, N. Y. || 
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Piano Piano 
PLAYER PIANOS FOR 44 YEARS 
UPRIGHTS AND A STANDARD 

GRANDS PIANO 





One of Our 38 Styles 


Rock-Bottom! 


Yes, Rock-Bottom Prices, 
and on a Piano of the highest Quality. 


$150 to $250 Saved T he Superb Wing 


e ° ° 
he only high quality piano sold 
direct from an exclusive piano factory. Never before has any piano manufacturer dared to make 
such an offer. The greatest piano offer ever made—rock-bottom prices—no money down— 
easy payments if you prefer not to pay cash—absolutely free trial. A four weeks’ free trial. 


the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unex- 

et $ uote ou celled quality, The very rock-bottom prices—pricesa that would 

mean ruin to the local dealers. You w il be amazed at the direct- 

from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano. We will positively save you from $150 to $250 

on the purchase of a piano of highest quality and recognized merit. We will convince the purchaser 

by shipping your choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free 

trial—a four weeks’ free trial. Remember: all freight charges prepaid, no matter whether you 

keep the piano or not. Certainly with such an offer you will not decide upon a purchase until you 
have at jeavt investigated the Wing offer. 


Every Discount Goes Direct to You 


The Wing Piano stands alone—sold direct from the factory —the only one sold direct from a 
factory that builds and sells pianos exclusively to the private purchaser direct without asingle middle- 
man, When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen's, dealewe or middlemen's profits. You pay no 
commissions to music teachers and supposedly disinterested friends, We cut. out all middlemen, and 
you put the discounts in your own pocket. The piano book tells how to save from $150 to $250, 


SEND COUPON (rsa 
for “The Book of Complete > 


. . 9”? 
Information About Pianos. 
The New York World says, ‘A book of educational 



































FREE COUPON 







interest everyone should own.”’ Would you like 
to know all about pianos, how to judge the fine points of Wing & Son 
quality and price in buying @ piano? Then send the ecu- (Est. 1868) 






m for the piano boo! whiels we are sending out Free 
rese' You will be astonished at the amount 

of information about piano quality and piano prices, 
and how to avoid the deceptions of the piano sales- 
men, This is a magnificent 166-page book, a com- 
plete encyclopedia on the piano; posts you on the 
king of @ piano from start to finish and how to 
fad athe fin vinta of a piano. Free and pre- 

paid, provided you write at once. With this 
Piano k we will send free our beautiful 
catal showing new art styles and full ex- 
lanatfon of our Rock-Bottom Prices on 
e Wing Piano. Just drop @ postal or a 
letter, or mail the coupon without any 

letter. Write Now. 


WING & SON 
(Established 1868) 

Wing Bldg., 9th Ave. and 13th St. 

Dept. 3263, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






Wing Bidg.. 9th Ave, & 13th St. 
Dept.3263 , New York, W. Y. 


4 Gentlemen:—Without any obli- 

gations to purchase or pay for 
anything please send me free 
4/ and prepaid “The Book of 
“/ Complete Information About 

Pianos,” aleo your catalog showing 
latest art styles and full particulars 
of Kock-Bottom prices on the Wing. 
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=Calisthenics to the music of the Victor—San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texas 


The Victor in the schools is an established fact 


The Victor in the schools is past the experimental stages—it is an 
actual reality. It has proved its immense educational value beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

The Victor with its splendid list of special Victor Educational 
Records is in practical use in the schools of nearly 500 cities and 1s 
doing a wonderful work, It is one of the most influential elements in 
the education of the children—valuable in every grade and every 
branch of school work; as valuable for kindergarten games, marching, 
calisthenics, folk-dances, and playground work as for the teaching and 
exemplification of music. 

If you wish to know just what the Victor is accomplishing, ask 
the Superintendents in these cities what they have found from actual 








experience: 
New York Cincinnati Louisville 
Chicago Newark Rochester 
Philadelphia Washington St Paul 
St Louis es Meiiinn D 
lke os Angeles enver 
Cleveland Minneapolis Portland 
Detroit Jersey City Columbus 
Buffalo Kansas City Toledo 
Milwaukee Seattle Atlanta 


We will gladly furnish you with the complete list of nearly 500 cities in which 


the Victor is in use in the schools, so that you can ascertain from the Superintendents } 
nearest to you what a help the Victor is to them and how it is benefiting the children., 


Write us today for booklets and further information. 
Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V. with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. 


Victo: 


1‘ 
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